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PREFACE 


The need has always been felt for a comprehensive study of the 
economic conditions in the Arabic-speaking countries of the Near East, 
but the paucity of statistics in the past made it impossible to undertake 
such work. Since the Great War, however, more attention has been 
given to the collection and publication of data, chiefly because of the 
annual reports the mandatory powers have had to submit to the League 
of Nations; but, vdth die exception of Palestine to a certain extent, data 
are still deficient as to quantity and, in some cases, as to reliability also. 

This volume on Palestine is the third of three economic surveys which 
the Social Science Research Section of the American University of Beirut 
planned to undertake. It is a group study integrating the efforts of 
three members of the teaching force of the Department of Economics 
and Commerce and six scholars from outside the University, five of whom 
are living in Palestine. The other two volumes are on Syria (including 
Lebanon) and on Iraq. 

The purpose of these surveys is to present a comprehensive study 
of the economic structure and conditions of the .‘Arabic-speaking countries 
of the Near East, including their human, natural, and capitalistic equip- 
ment, and their agricultural, industrial, commercial, and financial or- 
ganization. 

The significance of these works may be summarized under six points : 
First, they are path-finder studies, a preliminary to intensive research 
along specific lines of the economic life of the countries surveyed. Second, 
they may serve as a basis for the formulation of short-term and long-term 
programs for these communities. Third, they educate the community 
leaders, and facilitate the establishment of purposeful cooperation among 
the different economic groups. Fourth, they help to promote economic 
relationships between the Arabic-speaking countries and make it possible 
for them to profit from each other’s experience. Fifth, they may be 
used as textbooks or reference w’orks. Lastly, they will be historical 
accounts of the economic conditions of the territories surveyed, and as 
such will be valuable for comparison in the future. 
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The transliteration used m this book is the one contained zn the 
“Transliteration’ booklet published bj' authority of the Palestine 
Government, subject to options allowed The vowels have the con- 
tinental values and the long vowels are marked as such, but the 
consonants are not distingui^ed here, etcept that the olherm«e un- 
empiojed q t, used to Tcpresent a particular Arabic guttural, and the 
Arabic letter 'aym is denoted by an inverted comma Names which 
have been incorporated in the English language and names for which the 
exact pronunciation is not known have been used in tbeir customary 
spelling 

An Arabic edition of this volume is in preparation 

The editor wishes to adnowledge his indebtedness to all the 
contributors for their collaboration, interest and forbearance, and to Mr 
Aitiin B Himadeh for bis velf-demal in the painstaking work of proof- 
reading and checking of hgures 
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Ciiaptcr I 
POPULATION 

I. Introduction 

The number of works which have been written about the land and 
people of Palestine is legion. The last hundred years have seen an ever- 
increasing number of visitors from the West, tourists, pilgrims, students 
and archaeologists, and their writings have in large measure served to 
promote a knowledge of the present-day conditions of a land with which 
religious literature has made so large a part of humanity familiar. 

Unfortunately, while qualitative information is so abundant, it is 
much more difficult to get reliable quantitative material, particularly of 
such a nature as would enable the present state of population to be 
compared with that before the Great War. Prior to the War the 
present territory of Palestine was administered as a part of the Turkish 
empire, and was comprised in three administrative areas; the Mutasarri- 
fvyah of Jerusalem, responsible directly to Constantinople, and the two 
Mutasarrifiyahs of Acre and Nablus, which were part of the larger Vilayet 
of Beirut. From time to time the Turkish authorities made attempts 
to enumerate the population, the object being not for statistical or 
administrative purposes but rather to obtain the names and ages of 
persons liable for military service, or with a view to imposing fresh 
taxation. The results of such enumerations are to some extent available 
from Turkish records, but there was no attempt to table tlie material and 
publish it in the manner of a modern census. 

Between the years 1917 and 1922, the new British administration 
compiled figures of population based on estimates of all villages and 
towns prepared by government officers. The first real census of 
Palestine was undertaken in 1922, and the published resultsi give a 
complete picture of the territorial and religious groupings of the people. 
The nomad or tent-dwelling population was distinguished from the 
settled, or house-dwelling population. Ages, in very broad groupings, 
and languages were also tabled, and an attempt made to ascertain tlie 

1 . J. B. Barron, Report and General Abstracts of the Census of IP 22 , (Jerusalem, 
1923). Henceforth this work is referred to as Census of Palestine, 1922. 
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number of Palestinians residing abroad A second census was taken in 
November, 1931 m nhich more detailed mtotmation was sougM The 
report of tbis census! contains a wealth of dcsaiptive material in addition 
10 the very ertensive tables and the material in this chapter is based 
very largely on the data which the *93* brought to light 


11 Dislnbution and Density 
The total land area of Palestine is given as j6 319 square kilometres, 
or about 10,400 square imlesJ There is a certain lack of preaaioti 
about this figure owing to lh“ uncettainty of the Eastern botiiidary with 
Trans Jordan The boundary is defined as the centre of the 'Wadi 
Arabs from a point west of ^qaba to the Dead Sea, and th»nce along 
the Jordan and the Tarmfik mers until the SjTian ftonlier is reached 
A tngonometric survey of the Wadi ‘Ataba has not yet been attempted, 
so that the exact centre line of the valley has yet to be determined, and 
moreover, the course of the Jordan ts robjeet to frequent chaos®* 

For adiann-Uative purposes ralestine is divided into four distncts, 
the Southern District, with Jaffa— Tel Aviv as its centre, the Jerusalem 
District the Northern District with Haifa as its centre, and the Galilee 
District with Naaareth as its centre There are eighteen stilHftstncts, 
each of which takes its name from its central town The Southern 
Dbtnct couiaios th* sub-distncls of Caia Beer»hebi Jafla and Ramie, 
the Jerusalem District contains the «ub-distncts of Hebron, Bethlehem, 
Jerusalem, Jericho and Ramalbh, the Northern Destnet contains the 
sub'districts of Tulkarm \abluj Jenin and Haifa, and the Galilee 
Di«tncl contains the sub-distncts of Nazareth, Beisan, Tiberias, Acre 
and Safad 

The sub-distncts arc purely adnumstrative divi lon^, and for the 
most pan do not correspond with any geographical or ethnographical 
«ecucins Geographically, Palestine can be divnded into seven distinct 
regwos, as follows — 

I The Maritime Plain, eztendtng north from the Egyptian frontier, 
%-arying m width and tenunatmg at 'Mount Carmel, just south of Haifa 
The northern section of this plain is often called the Plain of Sharon 
* The Coastal Plain of Acre, extending from Camel north to the 
promontory of Ras en Naqura at the Syrian frontier 
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3. A broad valley running south-east from Haifa to the Jordan 
Vallejo and dividing the hills of Palestine into two distinct groups. The 
western portion of Uiis valley is the triangular Plain of Esdraelon (Marj 
Ibn ‘Amir), which communicates with the Coastal Plain of Acre through 
the narrow gap of the River Kishon. East of ‘Affula the valley again 
narrows and falls towards the Jordan Valley at BeisSn, this section being 
known as the Valle}’’ of Jezreel. 

4. The central range, soutli of Esdraelon, comprising tlie hills of 
Judaea and Samaria. This is the “‘backbone” of Palestine and extends 
from Hebron in the south past Jerusalem and Nablus and falls away to 
Esdraelon and Jezreel. Carmel ridge is a long spur of the Samaria hills, 
extending north-west to the sea at Haifa. The south-v;est flank of the 
eentral range, comprising the coastal slopes in the Hebron Sub-District, is 
known as the Shephelah. The south-east portion of the Judaean hills, 
falling away to the Dead Sea, is described as the Wilderness of Judaea. 

5. The hills of Galilee, which comprise the whole of the north of 
Palestine with the e.xception of the narrow Plain of Acre and tlie Jordan 
Valley. 

6. The Jordan Valley, extending from the Syrian frontier in the 
north at Banyas to the Dead Sea. The valley north of Lake Hula is 
wide, flat and marshy, and is often considered separatel}’’ as the Hula 
Basin. 

7. The district pf Beersheba, an immense triangle with its apex at 
the gulf of ‘Aqaba, which contains nearly half tlie land of Palestine. It is 
largely desert and is only sparsely populated. 

The average density of population over the whole of Palestine was 
40 persons per square kilometre in 1931, and tliis density is estimated 
to have increased to about 51 persons per square kilometre in 1936. 
It must be remembered, however, when comparing this figure with that 
of European countries, that Palestine, in common with its neighbours, 
has a ’large area of desert. The present Beersheba Sub-District carries 
a sparse population of only 4 persons per square kilometre and there 
is no immediate prospect of this density being increased. The re- 
mainder of the country, 13,742 square kilometres in area, had in 1931 
an average density of 71 persons per square kilometre, and this density is 
estimated to have increased to 93 persons per square kilometre in 1936. 

The population at the census of 1922 and at the census of 1931 was 
divided among the various geographical regions as is shown in Table I. 

The largest region, apart from' Beersheba, and the most populous, is 
formed by the hills of Judaea and Samaria. The density of population 
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oMt this area ms 5« ptrao"s pet square lilometre in ipja and 7 h persons 
per square kdometre m i 93 > The nest most populons area ms, m 1931, 
the Manume Plain tilth 344 000 mhabitants The Coastal Plain has the 
highest density of an} region, namdy n8 perewis per square kilomelre 
Moreoser the inaease from census to census was nutrerically and pro- 


Tauw 1 

Distribution and Density of Population According to 
Geographical Regions 


Region 

Area 
( •» 

Population 

Dennty 
(per»n« per 
to km ) 


1922 

1931 

1922 

1931 

\ 


2928 

209830 

344137 

71 

1(8 

? 


316 

15 225 

18405 

46 

58 

3 


351 

10 629 

, 12 504 


36 



65 1 

2 521 ^ 

1 5566 

39 1 

86 

4 


6005 

335 133 

1 457 619 

56 ' 

76 



lOM 

n 483 

1 10922 

n 

10 

5 

Cahlee H lU 

2083 

e>472 

1 109 568 ' 

41 

52 

6 

Jordan VJley 

681 

8329 

1 11995 

12 

18 


HuU Batin 

262 

3 306 

1 14023 

— 

54 

7 

Beeriheha 

IZ577 

75 254 

1 51082 

— 

4 


AH Pdletbne 

26319 

757 182 

(1035821 

29 

1 40 


portionately greater than m the hills The great increase by immigration 
since 1931 has gone very largely into the Coastal Flam and this area now 
approaches the central hills m total population and greatly surpasses the 
latter region in density AgnatHural development particularly in orange 
growing has been more rapid in the plain than in the hills m recent 
years and it is belie\ed that some migration from the hiUs to the plain 
has taken place 


III Religions 

*016 peoples of Palestine ndubit a very great diiersity of cultures, 
and 5 t would be misleading to attempt any «tudy of them which did not 
lake account of the differences betneen the various sections of the popu- 
lation It has usually been the practice in govetmnenl publications to 
dassify the population by rehgicins jnto the four mam groups, Moslems, 
Jews, Christians and Others The rehgwus division is traditionally the 
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most important one in Palestine. The religious communities have pre- 
served their identity and have exercised a continuous jurisdiction over- 
their members, even though the political institutions of the country have- 
undergone great changes. Under the Palestine Order in Council, 1922, 
the established religious communities exercising jurisdiction at that date 
continue to exercise jurisdiction in matters of personal status, marriage, 
divorce and succession. 

Side by side with the religious division of the population 'is a second 
broad division into the three groups; Arabs, Jews, and ‘Others’. This 
division is a political one, and one which the course of events since the 
Great War has tended to emphasize. It has its roots in a complex of 
ethnological and linguistic features. In this political division, the Jews 
are practically s}monymous with the members of the Jewish religious 
community. The Arabs constitute the great bulk, though by no means 
all, of the Arabic-speaking inhabitants of Palestine. A description of the 
various religious communities will enable the interconnection of language 
and race with religion to be explained. 

A. Moslems. 

The Moslems in Palestine number about 850,000 persons .4 The- 
great majority of them are Sunni Moslems or Traditionalists, but at the 
time of tlie 1931 census there were 4,100 Shi'ites. The Sunni Moslems 
are divided among four rites in roughly the following proportions : — 3 

Shafi'i 70 per cent. 

Hanafi 20 per cent. 

Hanbali 9 per cent. 

Maliki i per cent. 

The term ‘indigenous’ applied to any population group of Palestine 
is at once indefinite and controversial, but the Moslem population may 
be said to be almost entirely indigenous in that it is composed of the 
settled jellahin, who have cultivated the same land, and the Bedouin, who 
have moved over the same nomadic ambit, for many generations. The 
town-dwelling Moslems are grouped into large families which also have 
survived as distinct entities for some centuries. Though racially of very 
varied origin, the Palestine I\Ioslems have been under the influence of a 
common language and a common religion for thirteen hundred years. 

Two groups of Moslems, which maintain characteristics distinct from 

4 . Offidal estimate at 31-sii-36 : Settled Moslems 796,000, Nomads 67,000. 

5. H. C. Luke and‘'E. Keith-Roach, The Hand Book of Palestine and Trans~ 
Jordon (3rd Edition). 
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llie indigenous Jlo'lems are the Circassians and the Maghdnbah The 
former were tnbe«men m the Caucasus, irho elected to migrate when 
their provinces were conquered by the Russians m the sixties of t e 
centurj and who were settled by the Turkish authorities along the 
eastern borders of S>Tia and Palestine, rclaimng their own language and 
custouto There were 827 Circassian-Speaking Moslems m Talestme at 
the census of 1931 Of these, 615 ’lere found m the Sub-Vislrict ol 
Tiberias, chiefly m the Circassian siUasje ol Kafr Kama, and 192 were 
found in the Suh-District of Salad The Maghiiibah are an ofd-establisbed 
community of North \fncan Moslems, and gise their name to a quarter 
of the Old City of Jerusalem 


B Jens 

The Jewish population at the census of igjt numbered lT4fiio 
but this number has since increasrf to nearly 4000006 The great 
majontv of the Jewish population is made up of recent immigrants and 
thsir children The inward rootement tras already strong before the 
Great \\ar and the Jewsh population eslmaied at about ten thousand 
in the middle of tie last century, bad maeased to about eighty thousand 
by 1914 Since the ^\a^ ibe locrease has been \fry much more rapid 
The historical association of Palmme with the Jewish religion needs 
no re-telling The present Jewish population, in addition to its common 
religious heriuge has many aspects of a political unity The ‘Va'ad 
Leumi or Jewish Community Council has rights of taxation over all 
the members of the Official Jewish Community, and this community 
includes some seven-eisthths of all the adult Jews m Palestine The 
Jewii pcpulatjon is being farther unified bj the increasing use of Hebrew 
as a Nernacular and as a conmon literary medium Nevcrthelesa, the 
Jew»b populatiCTi, drawn as it is from many different countries, exhibits 
a diversity which is largely the result of the different environments in- 
fluencing Jews in the i-anous countnes in which they have lived The 
OTifying influences ol lile m Palestine are tending to break down this 
ivmitj, but at the same tune the juxtaposition ol the many types 'er\es 
divisions the Jemsh people are ex 
pressed by membership of the various Atdoi or ‘Communities’ The 
pnncipa division 15 the division into the Ashkeuaric, the Sephardic and 
the various oriental communities 

^ ^hkenazim are Earc^iean Jews who used \iddish as their 
n anguage -iTie Sephardim are descended from Spanish 
« Offical esimait at 3t»i36 SSiCOO 
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Jews who were forced to emigrate from Spain in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Sephardic Jews are to be found in all countries 
of the eastern Mediterranean and in Northern Africa. Their language 
is a mixture of fifteenth-century Castilian and Hebrew known as Ladino, 
although many Sephardic Jews, whose families have been in Palestine for 
centuries, speak Arabic. Among the oriental communities the most 
important are the Yemenite Jews from the south-west of Arabia, Persian 
Jews, Bokharian Jews from Bokhara in Russian Turkestan, Babylonians 
from Ii'aq, and Kurdish Jews from the north of Iraq and from Turkey. 

The membership of the various communities at the end of 1936 is 
estimated as follows :—f 



Numbers 

Per cent. 

Ashkenazic 

310,000 

76.7 

Sephardic 

37,000 

9.2 

Yemenite 

18,000 

4.4 

Persian 

9,000 

2.2 

Babylonian 

5,000 

1-3 

Bukharian 

2,000 

o-S 

Kurdish 

S.ooo 

1-3 

Other oriental communities 

1 8,000 

4.4 


All communities have grown by immigration since the Great War, 
but the Ashkenazim are by far the most numerous. 

C. Christians, 

The total Christian population is estimated at about 107,000. The 
Christians are divided into a large number of sects, many of which 
constitute religious communities within the legal definition of the term 
and have rights of jurisdiction over their members in matters of personal 
status, marriage, divorce and succession. The numerical strength of the 
different groups at the time of the 1931 census was as follows : — 8 


Orthodox Church of Jerusalem"*' 

39,727 

Syrian Ortliodox (Jacobite)* 

1,042 

Roman Catholic : — 


a. Batin’^ 

18,89s 

b. Uniate 


i. Melkite (Greek Catholic) =*= 

12,645 


7. Estimate prepared by the Statistics Department of the Jewish Agency 
Jerusalem. ° 

S. Census of Palestine, 1931, Vol. II, pp. 26-2S. 
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ECONOMIC ORGANUATIon Of PAI-ESTrs-E 


u MaroniCe* 3 j 43* 

III Armenian Catholic* 33® 

IV Syrian Catholic* *7^ 

\ A'SjTian Catholic* 

Armenian Church (Gregonan)* 3/^67 

Coptic Church 

uuan Church 

Anglican Church 4>799 

Presbyterian Church *7® 

Lutheran Church 344 

\ anous denominations ^i®?® 

Total 91.398 


The churches marked • constitute religious comroumties tnthm the 


legal definiuon of the term ^ 

The largest single church is the Orthodox Church of Jerusalem, which 
embraces 43 per cent of the total Christian population This church is 
a branch of the Eastern Orthodox Church, and has jurisdiction over all 
Eastern Orthodox Ch'istians Some of its members belong rather to 
the Church in Greece or to the Church in Russia, and at the census of 
*93*, *.*7* persons de<cribed themscUcs as Greek Orthodox’, and *47 
as Russian Church The Orthodox rmriarch of Jerusalem is the holder 
ol an oQice i^litch vas constituted in the year 451 The laity of the 
OrlbodoT Church is oven?helmingl> \rab in composition Greeks pre- 
dorwnate atneng the higher orders of the clergy 

The Latin or Roman Catholic Church was officially established m 
Palestine in 1099, ^ben Jeribalem was held by the Crusaders The 
office of Latin Patriarch has existed ever since that time After the 
defeat of the Cri.<adef3 rt became a purely oominal title, and the actual 
adminisiration ol the Latin holy places in Palestine was in charge of the 
Franciscan Order under the Custodian of the Terra Santa The 


patriarchate was revised de faclo in 1847 Roman Catholics included 
3,167 forei'Ticrs at ihe time of the 1931 census, but 15,728 persons, or 
th* bull cl the community, were Fhlemnians, and the great majority of 
these are Arabs 


The Lmaie durrhej jxe a of E2ils7t eburdt^ frhidi hsti. 
Since the trae of the Crusades, acknowledged the supremacy of the Pope, 
'ih’e prewang their own liturgies and customs In most cases the 


9 l>*»ltoa, ten ej (ijjBdoa igj 4 ), Chap 135 , p 1391 
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PalelSi™ Atent church in Syria or Lebanon 

and is.H. ^ >,-nt body, small in numbers. The 

Uniate chll| or Greek Catholic, the IMaronite, the 

S}T:ian CathdSif" the a a Catholic, and the Assyrian Catholic or 
Chaldaean. The first thrCv groups are Arabic-speaking, while Armenians 
and Chaldaeans have their own liturgical languages. 

The members of the Syrian Orthodox comnninity are commonly 
known as Jacobites and number about one thousand. Their church was 
founded in the sixth century. Although the present members of the 
community are Arabic-speaking, Syriac is retailed as the language of 
their ritual. 


The Gregorian Armenians have a long connection with Palestine, 
and give fiieir name to a quarter of the Old City of Jerusalem. The 
community, which was increased by immigratioh of Armenian refugees 
in the early post-war vears. numbered 3.16.7 at thp census of iA,?i- The 
Armenians are a distinct non-Arab group, and retain their own language. 

The Copts and Abyssinians are representatives of African churches. 
Their numbers in Palestine are small and they are practically all of 
religious occupation, maintaining old established s,ites and concerned with 
tire welfare of pilgrim members of the parent bociies in Africa. 

The remaining Christians are members of Protestant European 
churches. The majority of the Protestants are of European citizenship 
but there are in all some 5,000 Palestinians whq have become attached 
to Protestant congregations, their adherence being the outcome of the 
missionary work of Europeans during tire nineteenth and the present 
centuries. 


D. Others. 

Apart from the iMoslems, the Jews and the Christians, there are 
some eleven thousand members of other religioqs in Palestine. At the 
census of 1931 total of these ’Others’ was io,roi. and was composed 
of 9,148 Druzes, 350 Bahais, 182 Samaritans and 421 of ‘no religion’. 
The Druzes are found in the villages in the hills of Galilee, and on 
hlount Carmel. Their religion is in the main an offshoot from Islam 
although it contains traces of Christianit3'' and olcier elements. The large 
body of Druzes is to be found outside Palestine, in the Lebanon and in 
the Jabal al-Duruz, a district of Syria. The Bahais are an offshoot from 
Islam and are the descendants of a Persian group which emigrated, in 
consequence of persecution, about the year 1850. The Bahais at the 
census numbered 290, of whom 196 were in Haifa and 51 in Acre. In 
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ti-e t«o to^^ns are tomte of the founder of the Bahais and of his sue 
cesoor and these tomb, have become places of pilgnmage for the more 
numetou. body of Bahai converts outside of Falestme The Samardans 
lonn an iniertelms group of Jews who have survived since the period of 
BabvloniaD exile m the 'otlh century BC The Samaritans at the 
census numbered iS persons of whom i6o were found m \ablio 

l\ Urban and Roral Popnlation 


A Urevv PoPtn.uTio'i 

The population of Paleatme has probably a! vavs been predormnantlj 
rural The «carcily of industries and the comparativ ely limited opportu 
Ditiea for trading which exia ed before the Great War did not favour the 
^OTth of aties and except for Jem alem wh ch owed its importance 
largelj to its reli" ous a»ociatiODS there was no town with as manj as 
fifty iou and inhabuanU at the time of the ceruua The population 
cf the twenty two municipahlies'O and the town o( Tel Aviv at that tiir* 
Bum''ered 264 coo or about 34 9 per cent of the total population "Nine 
veais later the same tovns counted a total of 3S7000 inhabitants or 
374 per cent of the total population An estimate of the population m 
>932 suggests that in that year the town population had further risen 
to j39 coo or 41 7 per cent of the total >» The great growth is largely 
due to JewUi immiratton of which roughly three quarters has found 
ila W’y to the towns Th» growth of the urban population and the 
proportion of the total population to be found in the towns can be 
stud ed for each rel gion in Table 11 

Although the doubbng of the total urban pc-j dation since tgiz has 
been due m greatest measure to the Jem h imease the Moslem and 
Chtisian tom popuLvions have al-o incteaeed largely and the urban 
piopoTUcn ui each of the^ two conununiUcs has increased The Modem 
popubiion 13 Sim mainly rural the urban proportion having increased 
from 3 3 per cent in r9iz to 26 g per cent m 1933 These figures are 
evidence of a migratory movement from the vilbges to the towns par 
ticularly to th three large towns of Jerusalem Jaffa and Haifa. The 
ChrlsUan population is the most urban of all and the urban proportion 
of Chrmians maeased from 73 4 p« cent m, 1922 to 78 S per cent m 
>933 In contract to the increasing urbanuaUon of the Arab population^ 


Betjah B«lhlebm Gaa Haifa Hebion Jaffa 
«If>d MajdJ. 'vaWJs NazanKb Ramallah Ramie 
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Tabi,e II 

Growth of the Urban Population and its Proportion of the Total 
Population, by Communities 


Religion 

1922 

(census) 

1931 i 
(census) 

1935 

(estimated) 

Population of 23 towns 




(thousands) 


1 


All religions 

264 

387 

539 

Moslems 

139 

188 

222 

Jews 

68.5 

128.5 

234 

Christians 

55 

69 

81.5 

Others 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 


Town population 




as proportion of total 




(per cent.) 




All religions 

34.9 

37.4 

42.7 

Moslems 

23.5 

24.8 

26.9 

Jews 

81.9 

73.6 

73.0 

Christians 

75.4 

75.8 

78.8 

Others 

1 

16.7 

14.8 

13.8 


the Jewish rural proportion has tended to increase, and while in 1922 
81.9 per cent, of all Jews were to be found in the towns, this proportion 
had been lowered to 73.6 per cent, in 1931, and further lowered to 73.0 per 
cent, in 193 S. The growth of the Jew'sh rural population has produced 
several large Jewish centres, notably Petah Tiqva, Hedera, Rehovot 
and Rishon le Tsiyon. These centres have developed from settle- 
ments that were originally entirely agricultural, but they have 
now acquired commercial and industrial significance, and exhibit as 
many urban characteristics as tlie smaller Arab towns. The latest 
estimates of the population of the individual to^vns are given in Table III. 
The Jewish centres of Petah Tiqva, Hedera, Rehovot and Rishon le 
Tsiyon w'ere not considered as towms at the census of 1931, but they 
have since grown to be larger than many of the smaller and older muni- 
cipalities. No information is available as to populations of later date 
than the census in lire case of the smaller towns, but it is believed that 
their growth has been much less than that of the four principal towms or 
that of the Jewish settlements. 
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of ancient and abandoned villages are easily distinguishable in flat 
country, because of the mound or tel which they gradually built up 
during the period of their habitation. 

The Jewish settlements present a different appearance. In the com- 
munal settlements, where the land, the livestock and tlie agricultural 
implements are held b}'' the settlement as a whole, the members of the 
settlement have their living quarters in large central buildings. In the 
settlements of individual farmers it is usual to have each house set in a 
piece of cultivated ground. 

The nomadic population are tent-dw'ellers, many of whom migrate 
seasonally in search of emplojunent or of pasture for their animals. 

The number of rural inhabitants of each of the main geographical 
regions, at the census of 1922 and again at the census of 1931, is shown 
in the following table. The most populous rural region is that of the 
central range, follow'ed by tlie Coastal Plain. The increase in the inter- 
censal period was greatest on the Maritime Plain, and there has been a 
further large increase in recent years. Hula basin had a large area in. 
Palestine at the later census date, owing to the cession of land by Syria. 
The Beersheba figures for 1922 are not thought to be reliable. 


Table IV 

Rural Population According to Geographical Regions 


Region 

[ Rural population 

1922 

1931 

1. Maritime Plain 

2. Acre Plain 

3. Esdraelon 

Jezreel 

4. Judaean Hills 

1 . Wilderness 

5. Galilee Hills 

6. Jordan Valley 

Hula Basin 

7. Beersheba 

All Palestine 

116,889 

8,805 

7,992 

580 

202,381 

11,483 

60,049 

8,329 

3,306 

72,898 

492,712 

189,109 
10,508 
9,798 
2,465 
266,052 
10,683 
79,946 
i 11,678 
14,023 
48,123 

642,385 


V. Post-War Growth of Population 

In 1920 the population of Palestine was officially estimated to be 
<673,000 persons,i2 this total being made up of 521,000 Moslems, 67,000 

12. Census oj Palestine, 19 zz, p. 3. 
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VI. Vital Statistics 

The remarkable growth of the population in the years since the 
Gre:u War is the result of two factors, the excess of births over deaths, 
and the increase by migration. The former factor, the natural increase, 
is numerically the more important of the trvo, and it is estimated that, of 
the increase of 584,000 from the census of 1922 up to the middle of 
1936, 315,000 was due to natural increase.i 4 

A s>^tem of birth and deatli registration was instituted soon after tlie 
British Occupation, and statistics are available for all years subsequent 
to 1921. Table VI gives a summary of the crude birth rates and crude 
death rates, and Table Vil shows the infant mortality rates, among 
Itloslems, Jews, Christians and otlicrs in the post-war period. 


Tabi,i5 VI 

Annual Rate of Births and Deaths per Thousand of Settled 
Population, by Religions, 1922-1936IS 


Year 


Birth Rate 


Ail religion.! 

Moslems 

.lews 

Christians 

Others 

1922-1925 average 

46.34 

50.09 

34,81 

36.37 

49.36'' 

1926-1930 average 

48.58 

53.45 

34.29 

38.55 

46.17 

1931-1935 average 

44.66 

50.24 

30.33 

' 35.84 

44.92 

1934 ! 

41.59 

46.56 

30.21 

33.55 

41.78 

1935 

45.16 

52.54 

i 30.80 

i 35.61 

i 42.86 

1936 

44,89 

53.14 


36.34 

50.98 


Death Rate 


1922-1925 average 

23.73 

26.83 

13.62 

16.13 

22.10" 

1926-1930 average 

24.34 

28.31 

11.66 

17.91 

25.06 

1931-1935 average 

20.98 

25.34 

9.32 1 

15.04 

21.48 

1934 

21.84 

26.68 

9.53 

16.25 

30.89 

1935 

18.63 

23.46 

8.58 

13.99 

21.02 

1936 

16.10 

19.97 i 

8.82 

12.63 

20.05 


a. Average 1923-1025. 


The birth rates are all considerably higher than those prevailing in 
European countries, and indeed the Moslem rate is without equal among 
published birth rates of the present day. The preponderance of Moslems 


14. Memoranda for Palestine Royal Commission, Mem. I, p. 2. 

15. Palestine, Office of Statistics, General Monthly Bulletin of Current Statistics 
of Palesline (Jerusalem), Jan., 1937, p. 4. 
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niura 1931-1935. This rate is comparable with rates prevailing in western 
European countries towards the end of the nineteenth century. The 
Jewish rate has shown a decline from 123 per thousand to 78 per 
thousand over the same period, and is now lower than in most of the 
■countries of Europe. 


VII. Immigration 

A. VonuHij AND Character of Immigration. 

The most striking feature of the post-war development of the 
population of Palestine has been its great growth by immigration. The 
inward movement was already heavy in the years immediately following 
1918, its volume being made up very largely of returning emigrants who 
had left Palestine for Egypt, Syria or Turkey during the disturbed war 
period. By the year 1922 this phase of the movement was no longer 
important, and the immigration was that of new residents, brought in 
under conditions which have more and more assumed the character of a 
planned and regulated system. 

The estimated net increase by migration, in the period from the 
census of 1922 to the middle of 1936, was 260,000.16 This increase, 
regarded absolutely, is a large one and ranks high among the immigrations 
of the post-war world. But considered in relation to the previous 
population, and to the size of the country, the Palestine figures become 
more striking, and are without any parallel in recent years. The total 
population of the country increased by thirty-five per cent, during the 
fourteen-year period, by migration alone. 

The composition of this great immigration is overwhelmingly Jewish. 
Out of the above total of 260,000, it is estimated that 237,000 were 
Jews, 10,000 were Christians, and the remaining 13,000 were Moslems 
and others. The Christian increase is accounted for by the increase of 
Europeans engaged in government, consular and missionary, and — to a 
small extent — commercial work, and by an influx of Armenians and 
Eebanese into the fields of commerce and industry. 

The Moslem immigration is drawn chiefly from Trans-Jordan, Syria, 
Egypt and Sudan, Movements to and from Trans-Jordan have not been 
recorded, and hence there is a lack of precision about the estimate of 
Moslem immigration. The movement between Palestine and Trans- 
jordan, and between Palestine and Syria via Trans-Jordan, is largely 
seasonal, and the migrants are mostly unskilled labourers. 

16. Meiiwranda jor Palestine Royal Commission, Mem. I, p. 2. 
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B CaLSES of lilMIGR-AHOS 

The usual basis (or great migtaUon mosements m modern times has 
been a marked difference o{ opportunity between the country of emigra- 
tion and the country of immigration, the new countr> offering greater 
£,.ope for economic adtaaccnreni than the old The attraction normally 
brings as immig*anis joung men and women who are setting out m life 
rather than persons who are alreadj established m their calling in the old 
countrj The emigrant who succeeds in the new country mamtams a 
ccnnectson with the old and may contribute to the support of relatives 
there At a later stage be may leium to his native land, or he may 
endea\our to bring out other members of his family, tvbo are dependent 
on him to ihe new country In this latter c%enl the imgratvon is of a 
permanent nature and the migrants adopt the new country, m fact eAcn 
if not in '»pint as their homeland 

The Jem h immigration to Palestine exhibits many features of thi» 
type of migration It i$ probable that the great maiority of the 
immigrants «mce the Wat haw been able to enjoy a higher economic 
standard than they did ui their country of origin The stream of Jewish 
migration which flowed before the War from Eastern Europe to Western 
Europe — and «ti\l more «tron<>ly to America— has been obstructed and 
diverted by the restneuve measures of the post war years, and the 
greate’t part of the Palestine immigration may be regarded as a con- 
tinuation of that earlier flow 

TTie establi bed otiaen of the emigrant counlnes is not prone to 
emigrate unless conditions an«e which threaten his 'ccurity and his 
livelihood. In recent years large numbers of Jews have migrated to 
Palestine because changed political conditions m Europe have ®€nously 
threatened their erstwhile means of livelihood, and their political and 
even personal liberties Such migrations to escape per'ecution are 
numerous in History and arc usually remarkable, not for their numerical 
greatness hut for the supenor quality of the human material involved, 
and the benefits which the refugees from persecution have brought to 
their country of adoption However the proces of adaptation of the 
refugee cugrant to hia new country may not be an easy one In the 
of Palestine so large a numW of commercial and professional people 
are entered the country that the levd of remuneration and the standard 
0 ving la certain callings have been threatened As an instance, the 
number of i^grants wboie lawwiis occupation was that of physician, 
urgeon or enust, m the years 1932 1935, was nearlj twice as great as 
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the total number of persons engaged in those professions at the time of 
the 1931 census , 17 and in consequence, it has been found necessary to 
restrict the right of immigrant doctors to practise, compelling many of 
tliem to seek otlier occupations. 

The attraction which Palestine exerts on the minds of Jewish people 
because of tlie historical association of the land with their race and their 
religion is a powerful, if imponderable element making for Jewish migra- 
tion. The urge to renew the traditional associations of land and people 
has always been strong among large sections of world Jewry, and has 
prompted various movements in the past. The Zionist movement, the 
activit}' of which led to the Balfour Declaration of 1917 in favour of the 
establishing of a “national home for the Jewish people in Palestine”, 
strikes siTOpathetic chords in the hearts of great numbers of Jews outside 
Palestine. Their response is a strengthening of the tendency to regard 
Palestine, rather than the land of their birtli, as their homeland, and a 
desire to build up the national home in Palestine, either by their own 
efforts as immigrants or by contributing to the funds of the various 
organizations which are engaged in the same task. This nationalistic or 
idealistic element must be recognized, along with the superior economic 
opportunities of Palestine, and the political pressure on Jews in other 
countries, as one of the causes of the immigration movement. These 
three features, which have been called causes, are not independent of 
each other, and it is difficult to say which is predominant. It may be 
held that tire tliird cause, which is embodied in the idea of the national 
home, has had the effect of directing the migration arising from the 
other two causes towards Palestine. In any event, tire general view is 
held that immigration can only be really healthy so long as the economic 
cause is a reality, and so long as Palestine can actually offer the immigrant 
better opportunities and a higher standard of life than his country of 
previous residence. 

•C. Categoeils 03? Immigeants. 

Immigration is subject to control by the Palestine Government, the 
principle of administration being to regulate the volume of immigration in 
such a way as not to exceed the absorptive capacity of the country, tire 
considerations relevant to this conception being purely economic. Legal 
immigrants, drat is to say persons who qualify to remain in Palestine 
indefinitely, fall into one of a number of categories. A complete list of 
the present categories is given in Table VIII. 

17. Palestine, Department of Migration, Annual Report, 1935, p. 12. 
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Tabi,e: IX 


Total Immigration, by Categories, in the Years 
1932-1936 (inclusive) 


Category 

Number of immigrants 

Proportion 
per cent. 

Total 

Jews 

Non-Jews 

Jews 

Non-Jews 

A 0) 

' 18,626 

18,380 

246 

10.57 

2.62 

Dep. on A (i) 

17,256 

17,119 

137 

9.85 

1.46 

AGO 

16 

13 

[ 3 

0.01 

0.03 

Uep. on A (u) 

12 

12 

— 1 

0.01 

— 

A (iiO 

1,059 

1,048 

11 

0.60 

0.12 

Dep. on A (in) 

1,703 

1 1,695 

8 

0.98 

0.09 

A(iv) 

590 

493 

97 

0.28 

1.03 

A(v) 

88 

82 

6 

0.05 

0.06 

Dep. on A (v) 

102 

94 

8 

0.05 

0.09 

B(0 

27 

4 

23 

0.00 

0.25 

BGO 

2,635 

1,273 

1,362 

0.73 

14.48. 

Dep. on B (ii) 

2,876 

2,855 

21 

1.64 

0.22 

B (iii) 

6,602 

6,008 

594 

3.46 

6.32 

C 

47,549 

45,952 

I 1.597 

26.44 

16.94 

Dep. on C. 

38,292 

37,950 

342 

21.83 

. 3.64 

D 

39,841 

37,057 

2,784 

! 21.32 

29.60 

K 

1.953 

24 

1,929 

! 0.01 

20.51 

A (I) A'^ 

2,110 

1.977 

133 

1.14 

1.41 

Dep. on A (I) A 

1.890 

1.784 

106 

1.03 

1.13 

Total 

183,227 

173,820 

9,407 

100.00 

100.00 


a. Persons who, though not qualified for inclusion in one of the foregoing cate- 
gories were permitted to remain in the country permanently, by the Order of the 
High Commissioner of 14th July, 1931, and under a regulation of 14th September, 
1932." 

tion — is by no means negligible, the proportion of capitalists over the 
same period was only 2.62 per cent., or, including their dependents, just 
over 4 per cent. 

The proportion of capitalist immigrants has risen in recent years, 
and has a close connection with the increase of immigration from 
Germany. The capitalist character of tlie German immigration is in- 
dicated by the fact that in 1935 and 1936 respectively, 1,421 and 1,551 
German-Jewish immigrants entered Palestine in this categorj'’, represent- 
ing, respectively, proportions of 17.56 per cent., and 18.96 per cent, of the 
total German immigration. In fact, more than half of the total capitalist 
immigration came from Germany in the latter year. Immigrants in the 
capitalist category are not necessarily of commercial occupation, and 
indeed, of the large number of professional men who have entered 
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Palestine in the la«t feis jear^ the o\etwheImmg majority has been 
adm tied under the capit^isl category A(») 

The largest single cat^ory ot mmugrants JS Category C, Ter^ons 
coming to emplovmeiit The*e mumgrants are admitted under the 
period cal quota or Labour Schedule announced by the Government 
The Governmmt distributes a number of immigration certificates to the 
Jewub Agency thus allowing the individual to be 'elected by the Jewish 
autfaonues the Jewt'h Agencj off ce in l^lcsltne collaborating v^ilh Jewish 
migration offices in the various emignnt countries Labour immigrants 
accounted for j 6 44 per cent ol the total Jewish Immigration of the five 
jears 1932 1936 or if dependents are included for 48 per cent 

The other large category of immigration is that of dependents on 
res dents 01 Pilectine the prqjortion for the scars 1932 r936 being sr 32 
per cent The'e immigrants have been increasing m numbers m recent 
jears as the earlier young imm grants have become established and have 
been able to 'end for dependent members of their (amflies 


B COCTSE OP iMitICRATlON ANP COU^t»^ES 07 PsEVJOUS AbODE 

The course of imm zniion * nee the War has been TnarVed by two 
distinct peak periods (he first m 1915 when 33 Sot approved Jewish 


Tabie \ 

Total Immigration and Emigration I920»J936 (inclusive) 


J«Vl» 

No-. Jett* 

lew* 

Non Jew* 

5 514 

202 



9149 

190 



7844 

28 ‘ 

1431 

1343 

7 -,21 

570 

3 466 

1481 

12.806 

697 

SO?'’ 

604'* 

J3C01 

840 

2151 

1949 

13081 

8^9 

7 365 

2064 

2713 

882 

5 071 

1907 

2178 

908 

2166 

934 

5749 

1317 

1 746 


4044 

1489 

1679 

1.324 


14a8 

666 


9 553 

1736 



30a27 

1650 



4'»339 

1784 



61854 

2293 

396 



1944 

773 

405 


1920 
(S«pu Dec)! 

1921 ' 

1922 

1923 

1924 
1923 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

m3 

1934 

1935 

1936 


emKwtioa t>r nee i»o>pi,ed. 


b July to Itecember 
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immigrants arrived in the country, and the second in 1935, when the 
corresponding number was 61,854. The large immigration of 1925 was 
followed by a period of much lower figures, and in 1927 there was actually 
an excess of Jewish emigrants over Jewish immigrants amounting to 2,358. 
Table X gives the figures of immigration, and of emigration, as far as 
the}f are available from Government records, for all years since 1920. 

The immigrant stream has come in its largest part from Eastern 
Europe. Poland has consistently headed the list of the emigrant countries 
and holds first place as a source of the post-war Palestine immigration. 
It has supplied nearly 43 per cent, of the total. U.S.S.R. holds the second 
place with 10.50 per cent., though in the past few years the rate of im- 
migration from this country has fallen off, while such other countries as 
Germanjr and Roumania have become more prominent. It is possible to 
give figures of the total recorded Jewish immigration into Palestine from, 
the year igig to the year 1936, using for the earlier years the Jewish 
Agency recordsis, which at that time were more complete than the 

Tabi,e XI 


Jewish Immigrants, by Citizenship, 1919-1936 (inclusive) 


Country of citizenship 

Number 
of immigrants 

Proportion 
per cent. 

1 . Poland 

124,010 

42.80 

2. U.S.S.R. 

30,429 

10.50 

3. Germany 

28,629 

9.89 

4. Roumania 

14,754 

5.10 

5. Lithuania 

9,305 

3.22 

6. Yemen & Aden 

8,529 

2.95 

7. U.S.A. 

7,674 

2.65 

8. Greece 

6,516 

2.25 

9. Iraq 

6.122 

2.1 1 

1 0. Latvia 

4,564 

1.57 

1 1 . Turkey 

4,016 

1 39 

1 2. Czecho-Slovakia 

3,748 

1.29 

1 3. Austria 

3,690 

1.27 

1 4. Persia 

3,047 

1.05 

Others and undefined 

34,583 

11.96 

Total 

289.616 

100.00 


IS. D. Gurevitch, Statistics Department of the Jewish Agency, Fifteen Years 
of Jewish Iminisration (Jerusalem, 193S). 
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Government ones The immigtants are dnided according to citizen 
ship 

The A'latic countries ate well represented Yemen, Aden, Iraq, 
Turkey and Per'ia each having contnbuted some thousands to the total 

Government records ol imnn<Tants both Jews and non-Jews ch'^i- 
fied by country of previous abode are given in Appendix I B A brief 
sumnary mav be gnen here which mil show the change m emphasis that 
has taken place in the past four years as compared with the previous 
seven the average annual iimmgration in the years 1926 tpsz (inclusive) 
was 7 201 and in the four years 1933 1936 (inclusive), it w»e to 4* 985 
The average annual numbers of imiragrants from the principal countries 
and the proportion which each country contributed to the total were as 
shown in Table \II 


Tamx XII 

Average Annual Numbers of Immigrants from the Principal 
Countries and the Proportion Contributed by Each 
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U.S.S.R., who formed 7.29 per cent, of the total of all immigrants in the 
earlier period, and who represent 10.5 per cent, of all tlie Jewish im- 
migrants since the War, formed only 1.43 per cent, of the total in the 
years 1933-1936. Although immigration from the Asiatic countries in- 
creased numerically in tlie later period, its relative importance declined. 

E. Character oe Ijimigrants as to Sex and Age. 

A customar}? feature of migration movements, at least in tlieir early 
stages, is the high proportion of male adults among the migrant popula- 
tion, The Jewish immigration in the early post-war years showed this 
feature, and the result is reflected in the ages of the Jewish population 
revealed by the census of 1931. Nevertheless, the preponderance of 
males never reached the proportions which it did in the case of migration 
to the Americas or to Australia. In the course of migration to these 
countries the male population frequently exceeded the female population 
by as much as ten per cent., but at the census of 1931, the male pre- 
ponderance among Jews in Palestine was a little less than two per cent. 
The older-established populations of Europe show, almost without excep- 
tion, a female majority. In the more recent years there has been an 
increase in dependent immigration, and the immigrants of 1935 and 1936 
show, in each case, a majority of females, the male numbers being only 
89 per cent, of the female in 1935, and 88 per cent, of tlie female in 
1936.19 

The dependents of various categories have formed an increasing 
proportion of the total immigration. In 1927, 50.9 per cent, of all Jewish 
immigrants arriving were dependents. In 1935 the proportion reached 
6 1. 1 per cent. The proportion of dependents is distinct!}' lower among 
European Jews than it is among the Jews from Asiatic countries. The 
western immigrants are made up of large numbers of young people, either 
unattached or in groups, and bringing no children. In the more recent 
years there has been an increasing tendency for immigrants already 
established in Palestine to arrange for the immigration of parents or of 
other relatives dependent on them, and the number of such ‘dependents 
on residents’ entering Palestine grew from 1,541 in 1932, to 17,629 in 
1935. The oriental Jews tend rather to migrate as family units, and it 
is common experience that the number of children in their families is 
larger than the number in European families, 

19. Figures taken from Department of Migration, A 7 tniial Reports : 

Jewish males females 

1935 29,104 32,7SO 

1936 13,942 lS,78S 
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Table XIII 

Travellers Remaining Illegally in Palestine during the years 
1934, 1935, and 1916 


Year 

jews or 
non-Jews 

Number of travellers 

1 remaining illegally 

Proportion per cent, 
of all travellers 

V 

1934 

Total 

5.929 

6.5 


Jervs 

2,907 

11.0 


Non-Jew’s 

3,022 j 

4.6 

1935 

Total 

7,874 

7.4 


Jews 

4,618 

12.8 


Non-Jews 

3,256 

4.6 

1936 

Total 

1,156 

2.3 


Jews 

(-)132 

r — 


Non-Jews 

1,288 

3.7 


As a result of this and other measures, the year 1936 saw, among Jews, a 
reduction in the number of persons in Palestine who had outstayed their 
legal sojourn as tourists. 

The fact tliat any legal immigrant may, as a rule, bring his wife into 
Palestine legally, in the category of dependent, and that a female traveller 
who marries a Palestinian while in Palestine thereby acquires Palestinian 
citizenship, seems to have led to a number of marriages, contracted 
solely for the purpose of admitting female immigrants, these marriages 
being dissolved subsequently in Palestine. This feature will serve to 
explain the very high divorce rate, amounting in 1936 to 509 per 
thousand marriages, which prevails among Jews in Palestine. 

VIII. Emigration 

Statistics of emigration are difficult to obtain with any high degree 
of precision because of tlie difficulty of exact definition. All residents 
leaving Palestine are in a sense emigrants, but the usual connotation of 
the word implies a prolonged, and even permanent absence from the 
country. The present method of ascertaining emigration is to divide all 
residents leaving Palestine into two groups, those who are leaving for a 
period exceeding one year, and those who are to return within a year. 
The former group is tabled as ‘residents departing permanently’. In 
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«ome jears no attempt was roa^e to separate out those persons departing 
who could be das ed as emigrants, but •'uch records as exist ha\e been 
given la the previous section JO 

Before tie Great War there was a coti'ideraWe emigration from 
Palestine to Egjpt and to North and SouUi America This movement 
was parallel to the ^^Tian emi^ation movement, although the scale tra» 
much 'mailer The emigration to America was predominantly that of 
Cbristian Arabs ard part cularly o{ Christian Arabs from the bill 
dutnctb of Bethlehem and Ramallah Dunng the War there was a great 
exodus from Palestine to Egj-pt and SjTta the greatest part of which was 
made up of Jew® The war ume emigrant* bad m the mam returned by 
th® ti’^e of the 19 2 census At that census an attempt was made to 
a'cenain the number of per'ons ol Palestinian nalionalitj abroad, by 
asking each (amly for the patliculats of its ab«cnt members tt The 
return can have been only sf^roxiinately accurate It is given in con 
densed form in Tab’e \I\ 

Tacce XIV 

Persons of Palestinian Nationality, Liinog Abroad, 

3rd October, 1922 
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In regarding this table as a measure of emigration, one must • 
remember that many of tlie absentees were away on short business or 
holiday trips, and on the other hand, that many emigrants may have had 
no family left in Palestine to advertise their existence. Also, at tlie time 
of the census, some of the Jewish emigrants may still have had the 
character of war-time refugees, awaiting a suitable opportimity for 
repatriation. 

In tlie post-war years Jewish emigration has been chiefly that of 
immigrants who have failed to find the country sufficiently attractive, or 
who have been recalled for any reason to their old homes. In the peak 
3'ear of Jewish emigration, 1926, out of the total of 7,365 Jewish 
emigrants, 6,952 had settled in the country since June, 1920, and only 
413 were residents of longer standing. Again in 1936, out of 773 Jewish 
emigrants, only 79 had been born in Palestine. 

Non-Jewisli emigration has been partly that of Europeans, who are 
being repkced in their iTOrk in Government, missionary and. consular 
service or as commercial representatives. Outward Arab migration con- 
tinued in the period before the World Depression, but in the most recent 
years it has fallen to a low level. In 1935 and 1936 the total emigration 
of Arabs was 196 and 197 respectively. The Palestinian Arabs among 
these numbered respectively 162 and 87. The total Arab emigration to 
the Americas numbered 137 in 1935, and 89 in 1936.22 


IX. Occupational Distribution 

The great majority of the people of Palestine lives in the rural areas, 
and it is only to be expected that agricultural and pastoral occupations 
should predominate. At the census of 193 1 it was found that 507 persons 
per thousand were dependent on agriculture for their livelihood. The 
agricultural proportion varies strikingly among the different communities. 
The Moslem population counted 63.7 per thousand dependent on agri- 
culture, while the Jews counted only 151 per thousand, and the Christians 
177 per thousand. The majority of persons engaged in agriculture are 
cereal farmers, but there is an increasing tendency to cultivate fruit and 
vegetables for the supply of the urban markets, whether as a subsidiary 
to cereal farming, or as a speciality. Orange growing for export has 
reached a very important position. 

22 . Figures taken from Department of Migration, Annual Reports, 193S and 
1936. 
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Occupation 1 

AW 1 

rel pons 1 

Moslems 1 

Jews 1 

dm* loJiers 

Cans 

Ordinary cul&valori \ 

70526 

5810 

65190 

2000 

5 669 

1 621 

2 376 l»l 

186 3 

Orange powers | 

Growers o( spec alproducu 

tnit vegertbles etc 

1 12 200 
52559 

1 7 450 

29077 

3754 
2 582 

812 2M 
512I 368 

Farm servants etc 

Total 

|lI9075 

101697 

11626 

3886|1866 
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The second most populous branch ol acUnt> is commer , ^ 

including trade and transport, supported 152 persons per 0 
1931 The proportion does not vai> greatly between communi les 
highest among Jews, ol whom 219 per thousand are dependent on 
merce, and lowest among Moslems, where 132 per«ons per thousan 
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so dependent. Both European Jews and inhabitants of Levant countries 
have a traditional aptitude for trade, although in this respect Palestine 
has been in the past less prominent than the neighbouring country of 
Syria. 

In industrial occupations tliere is a great contrast between the 
different communities. At the census of 1931 the Jews showed the 
Bighest proportion dependent on industry, namely, 289 persons per 
thousand. The figure for Christians was 252 per thousand and for 
Moslems only 97 per thousand. Indeed, there were numerically more 
Jews tlian Moslems engaged in industry. Industry is still in its infancy 
in Palestine and many of die earners are engaged in very small handicraft 
enterprises. 

A brief analysis of the earners engaged in industry at the time of 
the census of 1931 is given in Table XVI. Building is the most prominent 
Branch of industr}', and since 1931 has become even more important, the 
building of dwellings for the immigrant arrivals having caused a great 
expansion of building. 


Tadle XVI 

Number of Earners in Various Branches of Industry in 19312s 


Branch 

All 

religions 

Moslems 

Jews 

Christians 

Textiles 

1,838 

1,175 

591 

63 

Wood 

4.535 

1,775 

1,888 

852 

Metals 

3.073 

1.443 

978 

639 

Food 

5.276 

3.075 

1,719 

475 

Dress and toilet 

11,144 

3,710 

5,488 

1,895 

Building 

12,064 

5,318 

5.111 

1,565 

Other branches 

6,434 

1.787 

3.460 

1,157 

Total 

44,364 

18,283 

19,235 

6,646 


The number of persons dependent on the liberal professions varied 
from 100 per thousand in the case of Jews to 15 per thousand in the case 
of Moslems. The proportion among Christians is 84 per thousand, this 
figure being raised by the inclusion of the many Government and consular 
officials who. form a large proportion of the foreign resident community. 
The very high proportion of professional people among the Jews reflects 
the superior quality of the human material of the immigration. Indeed, 

2S. CompUed from Census oj Palesline, 1931, Vol. II, Table XVI 1(a). 
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Jewish and the Moslem in this respect. The proportions as at the 
census of 1931, are shown in Table XIX. 

Table XIX 

Proportion of Female Earners to Earners of Both Sexes in Various 
Occupational Groups^? 

(Per cent.) 


Occupational group 

i 

Moslems 1 

Jews 

Christians 

1 

j Others 

Agriculture and raw materials 

7.2 

19.0 

12.3 

8.1 

Industry, trade and transport 

3.9 

116.4 

10.4 i 

24.7 

Professions 

! 17.5 

34.2 

1 32.2 

49.4 

Domestic service 

1 39.2 

82.9 

59.5 

68.1 


The traditional occupation of the nomadic population is pastoral, 
and the migrations of the nomad tribes are primarily in search of better 
pasture for tlieir flocks and herds. Nevertheless, the bulk of the nomads 
of Palestine are engaged in agriculture. The nomadic Bedouins numbered 
66,553 at the census of 1931, and they were distributed among various 
occupations as shown in Table XX. 

Table XX 


Occupational Distribution of the Nomadic PopuIation 28 


Occupation 

Earners 

Depen- 

dents 

Total 

Ordinary cultivation 

11,506 

36,339 i 

47,845 

Farm service and field labour 

1,749 

5,240 

6,989 

Herdsmen, shepherds, goatherds 

Labourers and workmen not otherwise defined 

3,962 

1.888 

5,850 

1.580 

4,289 

5,869 

Total 

16,797 

j 47.756 

66,553 


The greatest number of Bedouins is to be found in the Beersheba Sub- 
District, but every year there is a migration to the more fertile northern 
parts of Palestine, where, in many cases, the Bedouins have traditional 
grazing rights over the land of the settled population. There is a definite 
tendency for the nomads in the more settled parts of Palestine to adopt 

27. Ibid., Vol. II, Tabl4 XVI 1(a). 

28. Ibid., Vol. II, p. 314. 
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of literate persons per tliousand among Moslems at different age intervals, 
at the 1931 census were as follows : — 30 


Aged 

Males 

Females 

7-13 (inclusive) 

313 

71 

14-20 .. 

291 

59 

21 and over 

219 

18 


The Christian population is in a much better condition of literacy- 
than the hloslem community. More than seventy per cent, of the males, 
and nearly forty-five per cent, of the females, aged seven years and over, 
are literate. In the age group, 7-13 years, inclusive, the proportions are 
66 per cent, of males and 57 per cent, of females, indicating that the 
relative position of females is improving. Among the other communities, 
the Druze population preponderates, and the literacy of the Druze is 
distinctly higher than that of the Moslem, but lower than that of the 
Christian community. 


XI. Language 

A very wide range of languages is found in habitual use among the 
comparatively small population of Palestine. The world-wide interests 
that are centered in the country have attracted elements from all quarters 
of the globe. The language of the indigenous rural poulation is uni- 
versally Arabic. The Circassian colonists of last century retain their 
native tongue, and the Jewish colonists of recent years have brought in a 
great diversity of languages. In the towns are old-established linguistic 
groups such as the Armenians, and the Syriac-speaking members of the 
Syrian Orthodo.v community. The many Europeans engaged in mission- 
ary and monastic occupations, in government, consular and commercial 
services, are reflected by the numbers in the European language groups. 
The commonest languages among Europeans are, in order of frequency, 
English, German, French, Italian and Russian. 

The Jewish population arriving in Palestine has been accustomed to 
a variety of tongues. The common languages of the Jews, outside 
Palestine, are Yiddish for Ashkenazic Jews and Ladino for Sephardic 


30. Ibid., Vol. I, p. 2lS. 
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Jews while the oriental Jews of Bagdad and (he Yemen speak Arabic. 
In Pal«tine however, Jews are cultivating the use of Hebrew as their 
common language and Hebrew is the ptinctpaf language of instruction 
and of literature among the Palestine Jewish commumty 

The census of tgji revealed a total of sixty diSerent languages A 
short summary of the more important ones and the number of Moslems, 
Jews and Christians oinimg to eadi of them is given in Table XXII 


Table XMI 


Languages Spoken m PalestineJi 


Language 

Moslems 

j™. 

Christians 

All languages 

69 J 159 

174610 

91 398 

Arabic 

691 879 

2216 

: 75 548 

Hebww 

8 

1 165177 

1 13 

Engtiih 

1 36 

i 296 

4962 

Yiddish 

— 

46)0 

— i. 

Armenian 

_ 

1 

2767 

German 

2 

270 1 

2214 

Creek 

2 1 

15 ' 

(667 

French 

6 

81 ^ 

1 175 

Turkish 

150 

65 

1052 

Russian 

1 

269 

606 

Lad no 

— 

865 


Circassian 

827 

7 


Italian 


3 

702 

Persian 




Uther languages 

245 

362 

682 


XII Citizenship 

The Palestine Cilizemhtp Order, 1915 established Palestinian ciUzen* 
p as a national status and a was laid down that established residents, 
subjects, and who did not opt for 
^ Turkey or of one of the succession states within a period 
acnuir*> Phlestiman otlzens Immigrants are aUowed to 

estiman citizenship ty naturaluation the prmcipal qualifia- 

51 CfnjHi P/ jj ^ 
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tions being two years residence in Palestine out of the three years 
preceding the application, literacy in one of the three official languages, 
English, Arabic and Hebrew, and the declared intention to settle in 
Palestine. 

There is, among tlie Jewish population, a vigorous movement to pro- 
mote naturalization. It is generally observed that immigrants from 
oriental countries, and from eastern Europe are more ready to relinquish 
their previous national status and to assume Palestinian citizenship than 
are immigrants from the West. The number of Jews enumerated at the 
1931 census, who were born in certain groups of countries, and also the 
number who claimed citizenship of the same groups of countries, were 


as 

follows ; 32 

No. of Jews born 

No. of Jews claiming 


Countries 

in countries 

citizenship 

I. 

Countries of Asia 

17,27s 

7,463 

2. 

Countries of Africa 

2,417 

322 

3- 

Countries of eastern Europe 75,783 

38,773 

4- 

Countries of western Europe 4,564 

11,646 

5- 

Countries of America 

831 

2,362 


The progress of naturalization in recent years, as measured by the 
number of certificates of naturalization delivered, has been as follows : — 33 


Year Certificates Delivered 

1925-1931 18,766 

1932 803 

1933 

1934 1,997 . 

1935 5:994 

1936 - 4,941 

At the census of 1931, 66,000 Jews, or 38 per cent, of the Jewish 
population were not Palestinian citizens. Prom that date up to the end 
of 1936, 27,680 persons have acquired Palestinian citizenship by naturali- 
zation. 

The details of citizenship among Arabs, Jews and others, at the 
census of 1931, are given in Appendix I, C. 

The position as regards Palestinian citizenship among the Jewish 
population of Palestine, at 31st December 1936, may be tabulated in the 
following manner.34 

32. Ibid., Vol. n, pp. 232 and 166. 

33. Department of Migration, Annual Reports, 1933, p. 30 and 1936, p. 34. 

34. Table supplied by courtesy of the Commissioner for Migration and Statistics. 
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NATURAL RESOURCJ:s 
I. Location 

Palestine is a narrow country lying very largely between desert or 
semi-desert land and sea. It is located at tbe extreme south-eastern 
border of the Mediterranean Sea, which forms its western boundary. The 
adjoining countries are Lebanon and Syria on the north, Trans-Jordan 
on tlie east and the Sinai Peninsula of Egypt on the south. The sea 
frontier is, and has been, a wide door for the flux and reflux of peoples and 
ideas since the days of the Phoenicians, who took advantage of the location 
am? grast continents. The coastal 

line is, however, poorly indented for natural harbors and lacks the depth 
of prosperous hinterland needed for easy development of the coastal 
region. The desert and semi-desert frontier has always had limited trade 
with tlie neighboring countries. Future progress in trade will therefore 
depend largely on the provision of more traiisportation facilities to 
counteract the natural obstacles. The new Haifa port and the Kantara- 
Lydda-Haifa Railway have widened the sphere of the commercial activities 
of the country, and if the proposed Baghdad-Haifa Railway is built, the 
country will develop a prosperous overland transport business which will 
help to develop its industry and commerce. 

II. Cultivable Land 

The total area of Palestine is appro.ximately 27,009,000 dunums (10,400 
square miles), of which about 26,319,000 dunums are land and 690,000 
dunums are water.i Of the land area about 12,577,000 dunums constitute 
the Sub-District of Beersheba, which is mainly desert land, and the cul- 
tivable part has an uncertain rainfall. 

1 . Memoranda prepared by the Goventmenl of Palesi},jc jgr the use of the Pales- 
tint Royal Commission (London, 1037), Memorandum ivr<>. 7 , p jg. i dunum=l 000 
square meters = about acre. Henceforth this publication wall be referred to as 
Memoranda for Palestine Royal Commission. 
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Total rural lands 26,217,000 dunums 

Urban Areas 102,000 dunums 

Grand Total of land area 26,319,000 dunums 

The estimated areas of cultivable and uncultivable land in the 
various regions are shown in Table I. A description of the lands of 
these regions as to fertility and suitability for agriculture is given in 
Chapter IV. 


Tabee I 

Estimated Cultivable and Uncultivable Land Areas in Palestine 
by Geographical Regions6 
(In metric dunums) 




1 Cultivable 


i 

Total 


Proportion 

Unculti- 

i 

1 


Dunums 

of total 

vable 

i 



area 


Maritime Plain 

2,928,300 

2,302,600 

79% 

625,700 

Acre Plain 

Esdraelon and Jezreel 

315,900 

203,300 

64% 

112,600 

(a) Esdraelon 

351,100 

302,800 

86% 

48,300 

(b) Jezreel 

64,800 

63,600 

98% 

1,200 

Central Range 


1 



(a) Samaria & Ju daea 

6,005,300 

2,765,000 

46% 

3,240,300 

(b) Wilderness of Judaea 

1,050,900 

— 

00% 

1,050,900 

Galilee Hills 

Jordan Valley 

2,083,300 

1,054,000 

51?; 

1,029,300 

(a) Hula basin 

261,600 

173,500 

66?« 

88,100 

(b) Rest of JordanValley 

681,200 

255,700 

37?i 

425,500 

Total excluding Beersheba 



52% 

6,621,900 

Beersheba ■ 

uQB 

IQH 

13% 

10,937,000 

All Palestine 

26,319,400 

8,760,500 

33% 

17,558.900 


Productivity varies from place to place, but on the whole, productivitj’- 
in terms of cereals is low when compared with some of the leading agri- 
cultural countries (see Table II). The difference is undoubtedly due 
partly to the irregularity of rainfall and its distribution and to the 

6. From table privately secured from the Office of Statistics of the Palestine 
Government. 
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effect of rainless summers on crops is mitigated to some extent by dew- 
fall, which is particular^ heaw on the western slopes, the Plain of Jezreel 
and the Carmel. The prevailing winds are the western, which bring the 
moisture and have the cooling influence in summer and the warm influence 
in winter. During certain periods in spring and summer the hot eastern 
wind, known as the Khamsm, blows for a few or more da3fs at a time and 
robs the land of some of its moisture. 

The foregoing statement is a brief description of the climate con- 
ditions in general, but there are considerable differences as between 
different parts of the country resulting from en^'i^onment and topography. 
In the eastern and southern parts, the climate is affected by the deserts of 
Arabia and Nubia; in the western part, by temperate sea breezes, which 
bring rain from the south-west; and in the northern part, by the cooler 
conditions which prevail in the mountains of Lebanon.9 Topographically 
tire country may be divided, aside from the Beersheba Sub-District which 
contains vast desert and sand dunes, into three longitudinal zones, the 
IMaritime Plain, the Hill areas of the central plateau and the Jordan 
Valley. 

The Maritime Plain has warm humid summers and mild winters. 
Since the prevailing winds are the western, this zone benefits bj' the 
cooling influence of the sea in summer times and its warming influence 
in winter. The average mean temperature for die January’- months of 
several years was 13.8° C. at Haifa and 12.6° C. at Tel Aviv^, while the 
average mean temperature for the August months was 28.5° C. at Haifa 
and 26.9° at Tel Aviv (see Table III). The mean yearly rainfall was 
617.9 in®- at Haifa and 516.8 mm. at Tel Aviv, while the range was from 
261.4 mm , to 803..1 mm. and from 236.5 mm. to 796.4 mm. respectively. 

The Hill areas have a drier atmosphere m'th hot summer daj's but 
cool nights, and with a cold winter. Snow falls occasionalty in the 
higher parts of this zone. The average mean temperature at Jerusalem 
for the January months of several years was 8.7° C., and that for the 
August months 24.8“ C. The mean yearly rainfall of the same period 
at Jerusalem was 416.8 mm.; and the range was from 242.7 mm. to 
518 mm. 

The Jordan Valley has tropically hot summers and warm winters, 
because of its location below sea level and its protection b3'^ mountains 
from the cooling western winds. The average mean temperatures for the 
January and August montlis of the years 1928-1935 were at Jericho 14.3° 
and 31.4° C. respectively. The mean annual rainfall of these eight years 


9. Jbid. 
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at Jericho was 106.6 mm., and the range was from 54..:; mm. to 170 mm. 

The Beersheba Sub-District, because of its distance from the sea, 
although it is only forty miles inland on a low plateau, misses the coastal 
benefits, and the western wind is not forced to rise and deposit its moisture. 
In addition, the atmosphere is made drier by the winds from the deserts 
of Arabia and Nubia. The average mean temperatures for the January 
and August months of several years were at Beersheba 12.3° C. and 
26.5° C. respectively. The mean annual rainfall at Beersheba was 217.2 
mm., and the range was from 150.9 mm. to 397.3 mm. 

‘ With the exception of the most essential factor, the rainfall, the 
climate of Palestine is favorable to agriculture. The diversity in tem- 
perature makes it possible to raise a great variety of agricultural products 
and enables crops to ripen in some places a few or several weeks before 
they ripen in others. Because of mild winters, at least two crops could 
be raised in most places. The limiting factors, however, are the bad 
distribution of rainfall and its irregularity which, in view of the lack of 
large sources of river irrigation, constitute great handicaps to agricultural 
development. 

IV. Water Supply, Irrigable Land and Water PoAver 
A. Water Supply. 

In comparison Avith Syria and Lebanon, Palestine is A'ery poor in 
water resources. The chief water resource from the standpoint of 
irrigation is underground water, foIloAved by springs and rivers. 

I. Rivers. Most of the rNers in the country are mere hill torrents, 
Avhich run for short periods after heavy rain and may then become dry 
for Aveeks. There are only two perennial rivers : the Jordan and the 
‘Auja, The latter is a small river having a flow of cubic meters per 
second.i 3 It rises north east of Petah Tiqva and empties into the sea 
north of Tel Aviv. Irrigation from this river can only be done by 
pumping. A concession was originally given to the Palestine Electric 
Corporation with the object of producing electric poAver from the ‘Auja. 
It was found later that the current was not required for poAver, and a, 
substitute concession for purely irrigation purposes was given to a sub- 
sidiary company of the same corporation. The area irrigated from the 
river at present is 4)8so dunums, but it is contemplated to increase it 
by 700 dunums in the near future .14 This will not exhaust all the water 

13. G. S. Blake, Geology and Water Resources of Palestine (Jerusalem, 1928), 
p. Si. 

14. Memoranda for Palestine Royal Commission, p. 65. 
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the High Commissioner with a view to ensuring a more economic use of 
spring water; although they believed that the additional area which can 
be irrigated in this way will be comparatively small.21 

The principal springs are listed in Table IV. Excluding ‘Ein Rubin, 
for which no estimate as to the quantity of its flow is available, these 
springs have a total flow of about 10 cubic meters per second, 

Tabee IV 

The Principal Springs in Palestine and their Estimated W ater Supply 22 


Name of spring 

Quantity in gallons 
per day 

Springs of the Jordan 

‘Ein Jidi, ‘Ein Sideir and ‘Ein el ‘Areijeh 

10—20.000,000 

*Ein Feschka 

30,000,000 

‘Ein ‘Auja, ‘Ein Due, and ‘Ein Sultan 

25,000,000 

Farah Springs 

25,000.000 

Beisan Springs 

50,000,000 

Eprings of the Western Plain 


Kahre Springs and Wadi el Qarn 

9,000,000 

‘Ein Kurdaneh 

30,000,000 

179—189.000,000 or 
about 1 0 cubic meters 
per second. 


3. Underground water. Recent well borings have shown that the 
Maritime Plain is rich in underground water. It is available at shallow 
depths, usually from 20 to 30 meters, up to a distance of from 5 to 10 
Eilometers from the coast, and at greater depths, usually from 30 to 40 
meters beyond that distance. Some of the wells near the coast give as 
much as a hundred cubic meters an hour, but generally the quantity varies 
from 20 to 40 cubic meters .23 When wells are deep the exploitation of 
water is, of course, expensive. 

In the Esdraelon Plain and the Jezreel Valley considerable explora- 
tion has been undertaken and water has been found available at various 

21. Ibid., pp. 2S2-2S3. 

22. Blake, Geology and Water Resources of Palestine, p. 51. The ‘Aujh River 
•which is included by Blake among springs, is e.\cluded from the Table as it has already 
Been discussed under “Rivers”. 

23. Luke and Keith-Roach, op. eik, p. 306. 
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tempt to do so. Much work remains to be done before any reliable estimate 
can be made of tlie approximate quantity of water available and still more 
to ascertain how much can be brought into use as an economic proposition. 
There are larger districts, including most of the hill country, in which 
irrigation would be so difficult, even in the improbable event of water 
being available, that these districts should, in our opinion, be omitted in 
any calculation of irrigable area. The main difficulty in any compre- 
hensive extension of irrigation in Palestine is not so much the inadequacy 
of water as Uie cost of making it available for use.” 

C. Water Power. 

The resources of v/ater power in Palestine center practically in the 
Jordan and its tributary, the Yarmuk. The Jordan River rises in Mount 
Hermon in Lebanese territory at looo meters above sea level, passes 
through Lake Hula, 8 meters above sea level, flows to Lake Tiberias, 192 
meters below sea level, and empties finally in the Dead Sea, 393 meters 
below sea level. Thus its descent from Lake Hula to the Dead Sea is a 
little over 400 meters, all in Palestinian territory. An official estimate 
puts the possibilities of hydro-electric development from the Jordan and 
tlie Yarmuk at 300,000 H.P .31 

A concession for the exploitation of water power of the Jordan in- 
cluding its tributarj^, the Yarmuk, was given to hlr. P. Rutlienberg, a 
Jewish Russian engineer, who formed the Palestine Electric Corporation 
for carrying out the work involved. The period of the concession is 
seventy years commencing March 7th, 1926. The original plan for 
exploitation comprised the erection of three power houses between Jisr 
el Majami', ten kilometers south of Lake Tiberias, and Lake Hula. The 
first and second houses were to utilize the 50 meters fall between the 
southern end of Lake Tiberias and Jisr el Majami'. The first house, 
completed in 1932, is located between El 'Ubeidiya and Jisr el Majami' 
using a drop of 27 meters .32 The second house is projected at El ‘Ubei- 
•diya, and will involve the diversion of the Yarmuk River to Lake 
Tiberias; and the third is projected between Lake Hula and Lake 
Tiberias.33 The first power house consists of four turbo-generators of 
S,5oo H.P, each, or a total of 34,000 H.P.; and the current generated from 
it is distributed to the central transformers in Haifa and Tel Aviv and 

31. Report on Palestine and Trans-Jordan, submitted to the Council of the 
Teague of Nations (henceforth referred to as Report to the League of Notions), 1930, 

p. 228. 

32. Luke and Keith-Roach, op. cil., p. 375. 

33. Ibid., pp. 376-377. 
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as survived deteriorated and the large-sized timber trees were almost 
completely extinguished.3S As the population increased most of the 
forests were cleared in favor of cereal crops and the slopes cultivated 
•without terraces.39 Forests that were not cleared were largely ruined by 
overgrazing and overcutting. Finally, during the Great War, great many 
trees, including olive trees, were hewed down for combustion in railway 
engines and for other military purposes. As a result, vast areas of hill 
country are barren and rocky, large areas are impoverished, and the soil 
is being washed away by heavy rains. These impoverished hill forests 
still constitute, however, the main forest wealth of the country. The 
other existing forests are a belt of trees in the Jordan Valley and a number 
of small and widety distributed plantations of artificial origin formed 
mostly in the plains during the last fifty years.40 

The Hill forests of natural origin consist of deciduous oak, scrub 
evergreen oak, carob or locust bean trees, 'Laurel' trees, etc., and shrubs 
of various species.4i They provide firewood, charcoal, rough timber for 
house-building and agricultural implements, and forage for sheep, goats, 
and cattle. 

The forests of the Jordan consist of tropical trees of riverain type, 
such as the poplar and Salix species, which extend along the river banks 
between Lake Tiberias and the Dead Sea, and of a more or less savannah 
type trees with Zerophytic species along the ivadis extending into the 
foot-hills.42 The Jordan forests also provide firewood, charcoal, rough 
timber and pasturage. 

Olive groves are common in the hill regions where it has been possible 
to find, by terracing, sufficient soil to grow the tree, and in a number of 
regions in the plains chiefly round Lydda. Great many olive trees have 
been planted in recent years. The tree is a verj' important source of 
income for the country and chiefly for the Arab population. The area 
covered with olive trees, the number of trees, and the production of olive 
oil are discussed in Chapter IV under “Other Fruits”. 

Forest trees of artificial origin are chiefly of the eucalyptus and pine 
species.43 Eucalyptus plantations were first formed in the Coastal Plain 
and later on they were extended to the inland plains. Older trees are now 
being cut to provide material for furniture, telephone poles, fruit cases, 
etc. 

38. Luke and Keith-Ro.ach, op. cil., p. 286. 

39. Palestine Royal Commission — Report, p. 272. 

40. Luke and Keith-Roach, op. cit., p. 286. 

41. Ibid., p. 287. 

42. Ibid. 

43. Ibid, 
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for fodder in any locality ceases, such fodder lands will be turned into 
productive forests or orchards, as may be found advisable . ”47 

VI. Mineral Resources 

The mineral resources of Palestine were studied by Mr. G. S. Blake, 
the Geological Adviser to the Palestine Government, and the results of 
his investigation were presented in a published report.4S In his introduc- 
tion, jMr. Blake makes the following statement : “In Palestine metallic 
minerals, of economic value are unknowm, and coal probably does not 
exist; nevertlieless the country possesses an average of mineral wealth and, 
in a sense, it has unique resources, for the occurrence of potash and 
bromine in the Dead Sea is without parallel elsewhere on the earth.” 
The mineral deposits of Palestine maj' be discussed under four groups : 
minerals in solution in the Dead Sea, petroleum and allied minerals, other 
non-metallic minerals, metallic minerals. 

A. [Minerals in Solution in the Dead Sea. 

The minerals in solution in the Dead Sea are sodium chloride or 
common salt, potassium chloride, magnesium chloride, magnesium bro- 
mide, calcium chloride and calcium sulphate. 

The origin of potash and bromine, as well as a large portion of the 
other salts, is in the hot springs of the Ghor. This has been shown by an 
analysis of the Tiberias hot spring made at the Government Laboratory, 
London .49 The origin of most of the other salts is in the source of the 
Jordan in the mountains of Lebanon and in the Hula Plain.SO 

I. Quantities. Samples of water at differdnt depths were taken 
by Major Brock in 1919 and were analyzed in the Government Laborato- 
ries, London, with a view to finding their composition. The results of 
the analyses are shown in Table V. On the basis of the results obtained 
and an estimate given by Major Brock of the volume of water in the 
Dead Sea (159 cubic kilometers), the quantities of the salts in solution 
will be approximately as follows :S1 

47. Memoranda for Palestine Royal Commission, p. 34. 

4S. G, S. Blake, The Mineral Resources of Palestine and Trans-Jordan (Jeru- 
salem, 1930). The report is said to Rive an approximate estimate of the mineral 
resources and an indication as to the lines on which development of these resources is 
possible; Introduction, p. 4. 

49. See results of analysis under “Spas” below. 

50. Sami Wafa Dajjani (formerly Chemical Engineer, Palestine Potash Co.), 
“Tarikh al-Bahr al-Mayyit....” (The History of the Dead Sea, etc.) The Arab Economic 
Journal, pp. 10-11. 

51. Blake, The Mineral Resources of Palestine and Trans-Jordan, p. 7. 
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for fodder in any locality ceases, such fodder lands will be turned into 
productive forests or orchards, as may be found advisable. ”47 

VI. Mneral Resources 

The mineral resources of Palestine were studied by hlr. G. S. Blake, 
the Geological Adviser to the Palestine Government, and the results of 
his investigation were presented in a published report. 4 S In his introduc- 
tion, ^Ir. Blake makes the following statement : “In Palestine metallic 
minerals, of economic value are unknown, and coal probably does not 
exist; nevertheless the country possesses an average of mineral wealth and, 
in a sense, it has unique resources, for the occurrence of potash and 
bromine in the Dead Sea is without parallel elsewhere on the earth.” 
The mineral deposits of Palestine ma3' be discussed under four groups : 
minerals in solution in die Dead Sea, petroleum and allied minerals, other 
non-metallic minerals, metallic minerals. 

A. Minerals in Solution in the Dead Sea. 

The minerals in solution in the Dead Sea are sodium chloride or 
common salt, potassium chloride, magnesium chloride, magnesium bro- 
mide, calcium chloride and calcium sulphate. 

The origin of potash and bromine, as well as a large portion of the 
other salts, is in the hot springs of the Ghor. This has been shown by an 
analysis of the Tiberias hot spring made at the Government Laboratory, 
London .49 The origin of most of the other salts is in the source of the 
Jordan in the mountains of Lebanon and in the Hula Plain.so 

1. Quantities. Samples of water at different depths were taken 
by Major Brock in 1919 and were anatyzed in the Government Laborato- 
ries, London, with a view to finding their composition. The results of 
the analyses are shown in Table V. On the basis of the results obtained 
and an estimate given by Major Brock of the volume of water in the 
Dead Sea (159 cubic kilometers), the quantities of the salts in solution 
will be approximately as follows :Si 


47. Memoranda for Palestine Royal Commission, p. 34 . 

4S. G. S. Blake, The Mineral Resources of Palestine and Trans-Jordan (Jeru- 
salem, 1930). The report is said to give an approximate estimate of the mineral 
resources and an indication as to the lines on wiiich development of these resources is 
possible; Introduction, p. 4. 

49. See results of analysis under “Spas” below. 

50. Sami Wafa Dajjani (formerly Chemical Engineer, Palestine Potash Co.), 
“Tarikh al-Bahr al-Mayyit....” (The History of the Dead Sea, etc.) The Arab EcononSc 
Journal, pp. 10-11. 

51. Blake, The Mineral Resources of Palestine and Trans-Jordan, p. 7. 
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About edo Stiuate tolles were d“lairf “ ,ew ^uare note we" 
he»« of the .lowness of land ‘'f”'"' could he node 

deelated as Suite forest .1 Of these only d as tt wv 

' closed forest area m which no 5^“''’" “ " „( t.pbts for sraih! 

found impossible to ehect the demands of holders 01 rism 

ttd forest pccduce j j,..a- nf ihe nlams with tbe 

ASoresu ion was ftr»t started m the sand ® advancing inland 
obieet of hung the sand and '^'"8 square mdes of 

and eoiermg cult.iable areas. Out of “ ^ resenes and 

rtind dunes only 17 square miles base been ,3 to the 

about 7S0 aoes were planted** Uter „ planted mainb 

adore lauon ol bills where by iqjO h'e »!>■“' i^uce an an 

near N-azaieth and Hebron Goiemment .ssuol ftte 

uual aierage ol 1 200000 planls ol which about a affotesta 

of charge to institutions and pnvate individuals the separate 

tion has heen reinforced b> the esubhshment in i 93 S g.,, of 

Department of Forests tv th a large sUff and a budget for i93 


The present Goremment pol cy for aHorestaUon is 'Ct “V 
dum No g prepared for the use o! the Royal Comnu^ion a needed 
follows Certain areas wiB be set aside for the supp y o Oth*^ 

produce such as timber firewood charcod and tannuig mater 
fore*U will be maintained on rteep slopes to present erosion 
areas fodder ftom selected specimens of scrub will be Zmand 

trolled so long as the hill mll^es are in need of it When 


4A Palest ae PojoJ Cemumnon— JteporJ p 2?3 

4S Ibi 
A6 Ibid 
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te fodder in any locality ceases, such fodder '’i;; 

productive forests or orchards, as may be found advisable. 

VI. Mineral Resources 

The mineral resources of Palestine wre J'f: 5 

the Geological Adviser to the 

his investigation were presented m a ^ ' p i^june metallic 

tiou, Mr. Blake makes the follotvtng ' J” aoes not 

minerals, of econonuo value are unknotvn, “ health and, 

exist; nevertheless Are country possessepn ave g^^^^^^^^ 

in a sense, “ -““vTtot parallel elsetrhere on the earth.” 

ThTmineral deposits of Pal«ine may 

minerals in solution in the Dead Sea, petroleum and allied mmera , 
non-metallic minerals, metallic minerals. 

A. Mikebais in Solution in the Dead Sea. 

The minerals in solution in the Dead Sea J- f 
common salt, potassium chloride, magnesium c on , 
mide, calcium chloride and calcium sulphate 

The origin of potash and shown by an 

other salts, is in the hot sprmgs of theG . Laboratory, 

analysis of the Tiberias hot spring made . • tlip cnurce of the 

London .49 The origin of most of the otter sal« is ;■> JJ; 

Jordan in the mountains of Lebanon and in t e u a a ^hf; were taken 
r. Quantities. Samples of water at 
by Major Brock in 1919 and were analyzed m th 

rL, London, tvith a view to “^^Se rll obtained 

the analyses are shown in Table V. Oi h b ^ 

and an estimate given by Major Brock solution 

Dead Sea (159 cubic kilometers), the quantities of the salts 

will be approximately as follows :S1 

47. Memoranda jor PaJesline Royal Trans-Jordan (Jeru- 

4S. G. S. Blake. The Mineral Resources estimate of the mineral 

Salem, 1930) . The report is said to fiive an app ' , ^gnt. of these resources is 

resources and an indication as to the lines on whic 

possible; Introduction, p. 4. - » u r* \ 

49. See results of analysis under “Spas be • . Palestine Potash Co.), 

50. Sami Wafa Dajjani (formerly Chemical Engi er. jrf,g ^^ab Rconotmc 
“Tarikh al-Bahr al-Mayyit....” (The History of the Dead Sea, 

Journal, pp. 10-11. „ , ,. Trans-Jordan, p. ?• 

51. Blake, The Mineral Resources oj Palesltne and 
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Potassium cUoride 
Magnesium bromide 
Sodium chloride 
Magnesium chloride 
Calaum chloride 

Tawx V 

CoBpo..t,o= «I the DeedSeafta WatntgerentDeplta^ 


Million tons 
2,000 
980 
1 1 ,000 
22,000 
6,000 



Magne \ 5 , 

bromide 1 


4 45 1 

20h 1 1055 1 

5 09 

lOOft 1 1321 1 

, 612 1 

300 (t| 1511 

1 7 24 1 

360 fti 15 67 

1 730 1 

490 ft 1 15 89 

1 807 1 

530 ft 1 15 69 

1 800 1 

1085 ft 1 15 54 

1 7 83 1 

I090h. 1495 

700 



a. Ai <3«pih «l 108^ inclutlw lo«ol 0^1 gta«» P« bi« . 

It appears from Table V that the contept ol «alt pet ^ 

Sea water is very high amounting to about eight times tha 0 

In addition to the “laUs n solution there is a very large sodium 
quantity o! salts deposited in the bottom of the Dead Sea, mo^ y 
chloride and calcium sulphate SJ . 

I Uses In order to appreciate the very great resources 
Dead Sea it is important to know theu uses Potash is used as ^ 
of potassium m the manufacture of fertilizers It is a complemCT 
but does not compete with the two other mam fertihzers — phe^p a 
lutrates — since they serve different purposes in plant cultivation ^ 

90 pet cent of the potash product is taken by agriculture S< 0 
also emplojed m the manufacture of gunpowder, drugs, paint, soap, 8 * 

sulphur, dyes, paper, etc 

S2 BUkt riie llmtral Rtsounti aj PaltlUnt and Trans Jordan p 7 
SJ Dsjjjiil 0^ ca,p 8 « * u f*r, “The 

S4 11 Novomeysky lluizsms D itcloi oi the Palestine Pota'U p.t.jioie, 
Weridl Potash Industry and the Dead Sea.", PoIneioJ Economic Annual O] c 
1916 p 127 
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Bromine is a highly corrosive liquid, which volatilizes easily, and 
consequent^ enters commerce in the form of salts. It is used in the form 
of sodium bromide, potassium bromide and ammonium bromide, in photo- 
gi'aphy and for medicinal purposes.SS Its principal outlet at present is 
as ethylene dibromide used with certain compounds which, when added to 
petrol, assure the smooth running of motor car engines. It is also employed 
in the production of certain dyes, hand grenades and gas bombs, etc. 

Sodium chloride has important uses, but its great abundance in nature 
makes it cheap. Besides its use in food, it is used in the manufacture of 
soap, hydrochloric acid, soda, which is necessary for the soap industry, 
and in the preparation of chlorine, which finds use in many industries, in- 
cluding the manufacture of gas bombs. Chlorine is also a good disin- 
fectant and an excellent bleaching agent. 

Magnesium chloride is, at present, of relatively little use-. It is employed 
in the textile industry for softening and smoothing woolen fibres, in the 
chemical industry as a basic material from which other compounds are 
produced, and in the manufacture of magnesia cement, jointless floors, 
heraclite slabs, etc.S6 

Calcium chloride is very abundant and of little use. Its principal 
employment is as a drying agent. 

As may be inferred from the foregoing statement, the chief products 
from the standpoint of commercial value are potash and bromine. The 
other products are of less commercial value because of abundance and/or 
little use. 

■ 3. Exploitation. .Interest in the salts of the Dead Sea dates as far 
back as 1835, when an Irishman named Costigan organized an expedition 
for the making of a survey and the taking of soundings and samples, but 
the expedition was not successful.SV Since then many other expeditions 
followed, but all of them “had a purely scientific purpose and supplied 
either evidence of a variety of theories concerning the probable origin of 
the Dead Sea or information as to its peculiarities”. Jlr. M. A. 
Novomeysky, the present Managing Director of the Palestine Potash 
Company, Ltd., was the first man to investigate the possibilities of a com- 
mercial exploitation of the mineral resources of the Dead Sea. He 
started in 19 ii his preliminary surveys and experimentations and resumed 
his research in 1920. General Allenby was also interested in a similar 
plan, and immediately after the conquest of Jerusalem he called for an 

55. H. Raczkowski, The Dead Sea Chemical Industry (London, no date), pp. 
27-28. 

56. Ibid., p. 28. 

57. Ibid., p. 10. 
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to Btant the concession to Me-sn ^ concession » « 

the Palestine Potash Company concession .as 

teats iiom Jannaty ist 193” 'he The concessionaties 
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£P 35 091 respectively «> minerals .i" 

4 Prospects The economic value trarisporta- 

ol course depend upon the cost ol ptodiiclion a demand 

tton in relation to these costs in other countries an 
to these ptcduct, The cost o! product, on f f “ '^/ie actual 

bromine has been found first by esperimentse' “d la^ P 
production of the Peltstine Potash Company “ ^ of the 

and .bat of bromine robe P'^^B^Sea bems 

very bitb concentration of bromine ,n the btme 0 ,jed tn 

„ hdogtams per cubic meret of .alet as asainst 4 l-i'^ 
tie Z favored place m rhe aorldes The teapot 

production o based on only three ta. matetiaU all fon»d P 

(.) rhe .arer ol the Dead So. pumped rnlu Urge "1™ PU”' ‘ 
hot sun shining over the pans and evaporatmg the sea .ater in 
ol over rune months in the year and (3) the Jordan .ate , 


hot sun shining over me pans aim T:»<.iA>.«t.a.c Hi«olving 

of over rune months m the year and (3) the ’ and 

the other salts (impunties) in the raw potash produced ^oducing 
refining the potash « In five 0! the s« other potash produci b 

58 B Pinteleymoootf (loimetl? ClKtmcil Engineer 162 

“The Dead Sea PoUsh ^oiU PafaewJ Economic .4iin«a2 of FofesI 

M Pulcitme Commerool Buflctw \<il XW No 3 t937 P ^ ^3 

61 Blake Tic ifincriir Eesovrccs of Faltstme and Trans Jordan pp 

62 Novomeysky of cil pp 127 '28 

63 PanteleymonoS of td p 168 

64 Novomey^y of ot-t PP 1^7 128 
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countries, tie crude potasl salt is produced by underground mmmg. and 
for the refining, steam is employed; rrhile in the remarnrng country 
California, although the Potash occurs in liquid form and P” P 
out from tvells, the potash refinery has also to use steam. J 

the production cost in Palestine is lower than J 

This advantage, however, is offset to a large estent by the * 

portaUon under esisting conditions. New routes — 
transport have been considered.eS but the realisation of 
transportation facilities will probably be postponed until larger quantities 

Tre;Tthe“d:mand, statistica. records show that tor potash salts it 
used to double every ten years before the World War.M In ! 

importance of these salts as fertilisers has been 

countries, although the very ^1= 

reduced consumption very ^ Novomeysky by a comparison 

potash industry have been shown by il • _ ^ 

^of the consumption of potash in various "'/"ol 

rpjs.er The ““Pf “ght countrfes increased from 

potash per hectar of arable land f nnosrams in 1928, although, 

about 6 kilograms in 1913 to ^ , c ^ . kilograms 

because of the agricultural depression, it '^°PP® exhaustion of the soil 
in r932. Mr. Novomeysky behev^ 

in many countries and with th ^ and the 

agricultural communities to Ae b the use of potash 

general improvement in Je wo 

is bound to increase steadily in predicted from the con- 

demand for bromine in the 

siderable extension in Its use in d magnesium chloride 

holds also great t^e magnesium metal should, to a 

in the Dead Sea, as it is thought that me g 

considerable extent, replace aluminium m the • 

TV T...T A-wn Bituminous Limestone. 

B. Petroleum, Bitumen, and 

j otrrrfil eas There are two areas which promise 
I. Petroleum and nat ^^^ition, 

to have petroleum investigation on behalt of certain institu- 

Mr. Julius Fobs, who made § possibilities for 

tions in Palestine, considers that the ^ ^ 10 11 

1 p^.nurces of Palestine and Trans-Jordan, pp. 10-11. 

65. Blake, The Mineral Resources oj 

66. Raezkowski, op. cit., P- ' , ,, 

67. Novomeysky, op. 'c of Palestine and Trans-Jordan, p. 12. 

68. Blake, The Mineral Resources oj 

69. Novomeysky, op. cit., P- 
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is estimated at over too million tons, the area “'“f f PThe 

bclna at least 10 square kilometers with n thickness of 10 meters^ The , 
quantities of the deposits of Safad and Tarshihl are not known. Those a 
Mad melghly Lumated at ao million tons. The organic content of 
tlie bituminous limestone is 21 per cent and it yields about *? 

By means of a special distillation process, the ™ ^ 
oil and gas and leaves a residue largely of calcium 
combnsUon by some of Uie oil and gas produced, yie ds 
100,000 tons of limestone would yield 40,000 tons of 
tons of crude oil of which 2,Soo would be of higher 

of commercial development of the bituminuos limestone along th. Ime is 
revarded as promising, especially since Palestine s consumption of qu 
lime is about 30,000 tons per annum. The industry 
ever, the construction of a special kiln, which wou 
recovered while also burning the residue to quicklime. 

C. Other Non-Metaeeic Minerals. 

Other non-metallic minerals in Palestine are 
as limestone, clay, basalt stone, sand and gj-TSum, rock salt, p P 

. Limestone in Pal^Une is very — 
and widely distributed, although pure building lime is re ^ 

Crystalline limestone that can be polished j-ed and 

Upper Galilee. It exists in various colors principally vuth y ’ 
green tints, and is use'd for. better quality building. e o 
stone is used very extensively in the building^ mdus ry itable 

siderable economic importance to tlie country. Limes ^ ^ 

for cement making are found in various places. cem Haifa 

capacity of over 300,000 tons per annum is already in operation in Haifa. 

Basalt stone is found in the north, where it is ^ Lrooses 

Sand is very abundant and is used chiefly for ^ ^ 

Sand suitable for the manufacture of glass is found ^ 

coast and in the vicinity of Bani Na'im, Hebron. cer ^ 

of, a quality that can be used in the manufacture of glass 1 
by-product in the extraction of sulphur south of Gaza.' 

Gypsum occurs in a number.of places in Palestine. 1 
dated with marl beds in Wadi el-Hasi_and below Mas'ada - 
of Khan Hatrura, at Kilometer 21, Jericho Road, ^ a 
the Eocene strata of Southern Palestine, and in the pre- 

78. Ibid., p. 25. ^ ^ 

79 . Memoranda for Palestine Royal Commission, p. 
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tte Dead Sea, Jordan, and 'Araba baams« The only 1'!’“;'= ^ 
have ptoaed cl commetaal importaira, however, are those of y’-’ 

where they have been worked lot many sears The rinantijr available m 
the Melhamiya deposits is estimated at 5,600,000 tons >1 These deposits 
have been mined on a -maU stale lor use 10 the manulactore ol cement 
and plaster ot Pans The quantity produced in 1536 was 6,200 tm 
valued at £P i joo 82 Greater devdopment m production is handicapped 
by the hign co«t ot transportation 

2 Rock «aU Rock salt occurs ui massive beds m Jebel 'Usdum 
at the south nest corner of the Dead Sea Tart of the salt is covered by 
shales and sand'-tone and part is expo'ed Much o{ the salt is 98 to 99 
per cent purees The quantity is colonial probably tunning to 1,000 
milhcn tons in sight w The toeV, **11 of Jebel Usdum is exploited under 
lease and excise control h> ShuLti Deeb and Conpany The salt produced 
IS placed on the Je usalem market (or domestic purposes and for employ- 
Trent in certain tnanufactuics The chief handicaps m the way ot 
greater development of «ntl production m Jebel 'Usdum are the difficulty 
cf providing food and water and the cost of transportation from the Dead 
Sea to Jeru'alen The production of rock and ‘ea «alt in 1936 was 75S 
and 8oj8 tons re'peeme!) W 

3 Phosphate* Pho*phatei occur in many parts of Palestine, but 
mostlj on the slopes of the mountains townrda the Dead Sea The 
principal areas «o fat as is known ate tho*e o5 Khan Hatnira, Eti Nab! 
Musa, Deir Ohied feast of Bethlehem), and Qam el Hajjar, (east of 
Jebel Fereides) 8e Although there is certain information about these 
areas, more stiixejing and analysis are needed before an estimate can be 
made of their commercial possibilities The most important deposits 
from the standpo nt of quantity and quality at the same time are these of 
the En Nabi Musa area nbicb are estimated to contain about 225 million 
Ions of 30 to 5s per cent tncalcic phosphate in samites of expwed faces 8^ 
They are jo to ,0 feel thick and are overlain by a similar thickness of 
bilummous limestone Ihere and the other deposits constitute a potential 
source of cheap fertihrers for the agriculture of the country, but they 
cannot hope to compete m the notW market against the higher quality 

St" rt J* Hwnl Rnoutcet of WtatM oitd Trow-Jorda» p 27 
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phosphates of Algeria and Tunis. The imports of phosphates amounted 
in 1936 to 2,109 tons, valued at £P. 13,703.88 

Exploitation of the phosphates for the home market will depend upon 
the cost of transportation and the place of processing.89 For near-by 
land, phosphates can be applied direct in finely ground form at attractive 
cost, but for land farther off it has to be converted into superphosphates 

■^Coacen+va-i-ed fer+iltzer* 
Ammonium Potassium 



Deod Sea Wat-er- 


♦ Useful produdfs 

^Only raw mafCnaf import.ed 

88. Palestine Commercial Bulletin, Vol. XIV, No. 3, March, 1937, p. 117. 

89. Loewengart, op. cit., p. 133. 
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a Snlphot, and aloob Sul^nt ^ ^PP^pf lie sooth 
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namlj as a decomposition ptodutt rio^^^^ ^ , to to 
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8t £P 1,79*” 

D Metaiuc MmER.«s 

The known occurrences ol metallic mmera s at lock-'cin* 

mercial importance Chromnim is found in ^ end of 

around Khan Hatrura and near Ras Zuweira to'^rfs contains 

,be Dead Sea The gi.««ol»ed mck amond ^ton HaMo 

about 14 per cent chromium omde US Ci^t cm ^ts m the 

occur, iuered m to coarse pr.m nonh o Casa 

decoropo^lar-a at UmmZcimat and^Iakraka, but th q y 

90 BUi. The i/mfrot K«M»«s «/ Pol'rt.M and Trans-Jordan P 31 

91 JNimPP 26 and 31 ^ , it 

92 Ittmorasida /or Foltame Jtojcl Commission, p 173 

91 Bl»« Book 1936 p I6S . - • . —i •r, ... Inritan O iS 

W Bti V*. Tke IfoiCToJ Jtawwn •/ and Trtsns-Joraan, p 
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the amount of iron oxide being usually not more than 30 to 40 per cent. 
Highly ferruginous material, however, occurs in massive deposits below 
the Lower Cretaceous rocks of Wadi Farah. The mineral constitution of 
these deposits has not yet been ascertained. Another metallic mineral of 
unimportant occurence is manganese. 


The quantity and value of each mineral mined or quarried, with the 
exception of building limestone and sand, were in 1936 (according to the 
Blue Book, 1936, p. 165) as follows : — 



Tons 

£ P. 

Gypsum 

6,209 

1,200 

Cement 

170,000 

320,000 

Salt : Rock 

755 

710 

Sea 

8,058 

20,145 

Sulphur (95 to 98 p.c. sulphur) 

422 

1,792 

Potash-muriate (80 p.c. KCL) 

21,087 ) 

at market 

Bromine (pure refined liquid) 

494 ) sales 

prices 

Magnesium chloride (solid-fused, and 

400 ) 

do. 


in crystals) 


VII. Fisheries 

Palestine is well endowed with fish resources. Fish of good quality 
is found in large quantities along the Mediterranean coast, and in the Gulf 
of ‘Aqaba, which lies partly along Palestinian territory in the extreme 
south. There are also comparatively moderate quantities of fish in Lake 
Tiberias and Lake Hula, although in the latter the gradual reclamation of 
the marshes has reduced the fish population. The chief species from an 
economic point of view are Bun (Grey mullet), Sultan Ibrahim (Red 
Mullet), Mtisqdr (Sciaena acquila), Ghumbdr (Sarranus rhoneus), Jarbidi 
(Red bream), Sardtn (Sardines), Dawdkir (Sea perches), Musht, the 
most important of the Tiberias fish, and soles and hake. 

Except in the Gulf of ‘Aqaba, fish catching has developed rapidly since 
the War. The quantity of fish landed at Haifa and Jaffa, which are by 
far the most important places of landing, has increased from about 300. 
tons in 1921 to 1,300 tons in 1935-36.9S Statistics for fish landed in other 
places during this period are not complete, but, as far as they go, they 
also indicate a development although not of the same magnitude. Table VI 

9S. Memoranda jor Palestine Royal Commission, Mem. No. 20, p. 68. 




c £«t mate not amiable onttt IMS 

<} So citiiDotc! are ata table — Fisheries ServKc abohjied tn those years. 

In spKe of the increase m the quantity of fish caught, the countrV 
stilj has to depend \ery largely upon imported fish for meeting the grow- 
ing local demand As can be seen from Tables VI and \'TI, the value of 
fish caught in the last three years constituted only about 24 per cent of 
the value of total fi«h consumption ftnctuding fresh and frozen fish, m 
brine dry salted smohed and tinned), and the quantity of local catch 
was about 49 per cent of the fresh and frozen fish consumed There is, 
therefore an ample room for further development 

The mability of the local supply to meet the local demand is asCTibed 
to the inadequate erploilation of the fish resources of the country This 


96 Data pn\atriy $Kured Inaa the DcftartiBent of Agriculture and Fiihenei 
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Tabee VII 

Imports of Fish, 1927-1937 97 


Year 

Fish fresh 
& 

frozen^ 
in tons 

Fish in brine, 
dry, salted 
and smoked 
in tons 

Fish Tinned 

in tons 

Total 

quantity 

in tons 

Total value 
in£P. 

1927 

273 

1,015 

441 

1,729 

71,741 

1928 

341 

992 

341 

1,674 

63,185 

1929 

307 

1,097 

387 

1,791 

68,474 

1930 

423 

887 

361 

1,671 

67,479 

1931 

510 

956 

288 

1,754 

62,490 

1932 

815 

1.133 

327 

2,275 

71,382 

1933 

1,218 

1,152 

583 

2,953 

98,968 

1934 

1,458 

1,660 

1,112 

4,230 

141,719 

1935 

1,755 

1,632 

1,471 

4,858 

173,564 

1936 

1,674 

2,012 

1 1,208 

4,894 

164,902 

1937 

1,896 

2,073 

1,272 

5,241 

178,426 


a. Most of the fresh and frozen fish comes from Lebanon, Syria and Egypt. A 
certain amount is also supplied by Italian motor trawlers, Avho find fishing along the 
Palestinian coast profitable, and come regularly every year for about seven months, 
from end of March to end of October. James Hornell, Report on the Fisheries of 
Palestine (Palestine, 193S), p. SS. 


is due to three principal factors .98 in the first place, the fishermen are 
ignorant and their methods are primitive. They are not acquainted with 
new types of .nets and new methods of catching. Besides, they have been 
in the habit of using explosives and poisonous substances for catching 
fish, although these methods have been reduced in recent years. In the 
second place, they are usually poor and cannot afford to buy larger and 
more seaworthy boats which will enable them to fish farther off shore. 
They are also usually indebted to fish dealers, to v/hom they are bound 
to sell at very low prices. In the third place, safe harbor accommodations 
and suitable landing places for fish on the coast are scarce. Trawling, 
especially, is hampered by the lack of safe harbors in the Southern 
District. 

Following the recommendations of the fishery expert, Mr. James 
Hornell, 99 who was appointed in 1934 by the Government to make a 


97. Data for the years 1927 to 193S from Table in Mem. No. 20, Memoranda 
for Palestine Royal Commission, p. 69; for 1936 and 1937 privately secured from 
the Department of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

9S. Memoranda for Palestine Royal Commission, Mem. No. 20, pp. 69-70. 

99. The recommendations are embodied in his Report on the Fisheries of 
Palestine. 
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Palestine possesses .cseral mo'st im|J>rta”t o! the.e 

Ghor and alons the -holes .! .H “ ml s“a.ed m spots hasaa? 
e the hot springs oi Tibenas and ^ eslteme'S' 

„ . wn for Winter resorts xoc i , *1,. .adio* 


are the hot spimgs oi Tibenas ano extremely 


""'■rhe hot springs oi Tibenas have been knom lot Baths 

ties since the Roman Occopauon nben OccapaUon and 

„„e also built by Ibrahim Pasha -""'"f “ 1*““ '” 

hy the Turkish Government These toths ate ^ Palestine 

use Reeeutly a concession ^ granted by the „odettaken w 

to the Tibenas Hoi Springs Company, Limited whi* „n,posiU0» 

construct more suitable and atlmctive aecommodaliom Th 
nl the nater ol the mam T, berms hot sprmg is as 


Calcium carbonate 
Calcium sulphate 
Calcium chloride 
Strontium dilondc 
Magnesium chloride 
Magnesium bromide 
Sodium chloride 
rola-ssium chloride 


HUlg 1> as 

008 grams per looo grams 
1 09 


852 
o rS 
2 30 
o 26 

1703 


rola-ssium chlondc 055 » E' 

The hot «pnngs of El Hamma are El Maqla StaUoQ 

Rih and El Balsam (El Jarab) They he between the Rail > 
and the right bank of the \amiuL at the junction of the d 


100 LuVe »nd Keith RMtti eit p <01 Km«tfirv London, BUke. 

101 AccotdinB to »n analysis at the Go\emment Laboratory, 

T*e Ifmerirf Kesoupces oi fcreiluie «ai Traas Jordan, p 8 
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Palestine, Syria and Transjordan. From the standpoint of therapeutic 
value they might rank among the most important in the world. They 
differ from the Tiberias hot springs in having a much higher content of 
sulphur and a considerably lesser proportion of sodium chloride. Their 
temperatures are 47°, 35.8°, and 39.4“ centigrade respectively. The 
water of El Maqla needs to be cooled before it can be used for bathing, 
El Maqla has the largest flow, about cubic meters per secondt02 which 
is also many times larger than that of the Tiberias hot springs. Although 
the El Hamma springs were greatly used during Greek and Roman 
periods as shovm by recent excavations and as mentioned by historians, 
they fell into disuse except for the annual visits by nomadic tribes (who 
prize their healing value for skin diseases and rhumatism), until the 
recent development under a concession given to Sulayman Bey Nasif. 
The composition of the waters of El Hamma springs is as follows : 103 



El Maqla 

Er Rih 

El Balsam 


grams per 

grams per 

grams per 


1000 grams 

1000 grams 

1000 grams 

Magnesium bicarbonate 

.247 

•336 

.218 

Calcium bicarbonate 

.258 

.179 

.308 

Calcium sulphide 

.014 

.006 

.009 

Calcium sulphate 

.144 

.122 

.180 

Sodium sulphate 

•195 

•173 

.107 

Sodium chloride 

•458 

.302 

.306 

Silicic acid 

.005 

.005 

.008 

Iron and alumina salts 

.018 

.002 

.002 

Potassium chloride 

.002 

.002 

.002 

Sodium bromide 

traces 

traces 

traces 

At present the hot 

springs of Tiberias and El Hamma attract i 


limited number of people from Palestine and Trans-Jordan and a lesser 
number from adjacent countries, but the chances are good that they will 
attract more people from these territories and from other countries when 
their therapeutic and balneologic use becomes better known and more 
modern accommodations are built. 

B. Shrinks and Historicai, Remains. 

Palestine’s unique religious and historical remains are too well known 
to require mentioning here. Strictly speaking these remains are not 

102. Dr. Fritz Noetling, “Geological Sketch of the Environs of El Hamma” 
(1S8S). The flow of the Balsam spring is estimated at a little more than one cubic 
meter per second. No estimate of the flow of Er Rih is given. 

103. According to analyses made at 1 the American University of Beirut. 
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Table VIU 

value ol die Tourial Industry to Pal.stine^|^r^ 


Number ol loietg^ 
Year 1 'osnof* mclu<dmf 

tf«Tnm'gfanU* 

25,OOOP 
50.376 
57.359 
69.452 
57.365 
56.450 
52.790 
53.873 
66.8M 
82.230 
66,315 
55.217^ 


Eiomaled 
annual receipt* 

r. fcP. _ 


503.760 

573.590 

694.520 

573.650 

564.500 

527.900 

538730 

668,040 

822.300 

963.150 

552.170 


} 




a Rzuto (or 1925 J03S Irom AMtacl o! visto'* 

ioT 1«5 frem Palp«line Department oi MfgraUon. 

IS meant here the etcea of traveUets antvins wer t”' '' 1 '” .p jq. being a roug^ 
b Derived from mulinJymg the nurohet ot t**'^^**^ Tounst Developm^' 
evtimate ol the average eapcnditure per F'". ^ „ ,5 £p 10 — fP* 

Associauon ol Paleftme The ertimate pven by the Association is 

A Fairm'number due mamly to the wtemal ttoubJes of 1935 


IW See chapter VI 
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Chapter III 


LAND TENURE 
I. Introductory 

The law governing interests in immovables in Palestine is the 
Ottoman Law of Land as it stood on the ist November, 1914, supplement- 
ed and modified by the legislation of the Palestine Government. 

The Ottoman Land Law has its roots in a distant past. In general 
character it conforms to the Moslem Religious Law, as modified, however, 
by custom. Its principal rules are to be found stated in the Land Code 
of A. H. 1274 (A.D. 1858) though this has been supplemented and 
modified by much later legislation. The Ottoman Civil Code (the 
Majallah) first published in A. H. 1285 (A.D. 1869) also contains much, 
important matter relating to interests in land. 

The Land Law of tlie Turkish Empire applied, in name at least, 
throughout the whole of the Sultan’s wide dominions. In practice its 
application in the territories more remote from the capital was much 
modified by local custom. This was certainlj’’ the case in Iraq and to a 
less extent also in Palestine and Trans-Jordan.i 

II. Categories of Land 

A. Muek Land. 

The original Arab conquerors of Egypt and Syria did not in general 
dispossess the existing inhabitants. The land of the conquered countries 
seems from an early date to have been divided into two main classes, 
*Ushrt Land, (Tithe paying) and Kharaji Land (Tribute paying). The 
‘Ushri Land, neglecting certain minor distinctions, ts-as land which v/as 
delivered over to the Moslem conquerors or which was left to the in- 
habitants who embraced Islam. Owners of ‘Ushrj Land paid a tithe of 
one-tenth of the gross yield. The Kharaji Land was land left in the hands 
of non-Moslem inhabitants. This was of two kinds. Upon some land 
tlie Kharaj (tribute) was Mnqasameh, i.e., proportional to the gross 

1 , Goadby and Doukhan, The Land Law of Palesline (Tel Aviv, 1935), 
Introduction, p. 1. 
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jieM but nev»r less than the Ustur Upon other land the Khan, ms 
ZfKtcfl’zoj 1 e fixed and due from the land as 'oon as U iras fit for 
culuv-ation and vrbether it nere acluaDj under cuU«ation or not :^d 
of these two das«es nas in pnxale ownership It was the property of t e 
proprietor hi' t/uih * Unh these two classes of land we find that th- 
Code aLo classifies as iluik — 

(a) Sites for houses within towns and sillages, irrespective of 
area and pieces of land not exceeding half dunum situated on the confines 
of towns and \illages appuirenant to dwelting hou*es 

(b) hand made Mi/lk by speaal grant of ibc Sovereign It is ihe'C 

two latter classes of Mulk property wh ch are of the greatest importance 
in Palestine at the present day But by lar the greater part of the cul- 
tivated land of Pale«line falls under a different category and is 

not in the full (l/ufi) ownership of private persons 

The earliest Moslem bw appears to have treated all land m private 
ownersh p as Hulk Land of one category or another Liit much land m 
conquered countries temamed m the hands of the Sovereign as Commander 
of the Faithful to whom indeed a certain proportion of the conquered 
lands was allotted as of ngnt Furthermore we find it stated that land 
originally Kfaraii was not infrequently «cued bj the Sovereign upon the 
death of the proprietor and thus passed under tus control Even if heirs 
presented them-eUes a difficulty in collecting the Kkoraj (tribute) might 
result from the muHiplicity of claims and would ‘trve as n pretext for 
seizure by the State 

The e causes resulted m the accumulation of the land in the hand 
of the State and the extensive Ottoman conquest both of Moslem and 
ChiisUan lands may be assumed to have led to the same result Ta the 
Ottoman Empire therefore a veiy largt part of the lands of conquered 
countries belonged to the class of -tminyaA (State) Land Some par' 
of them may have been cultivated d recUy for the benefit of the Imperial 
Treasury but cultivation was more usually secured by a system of 
grants of a temporarj nature Fbe Sovereign could and still can grant 
out State lands as pure Ifiilfi but the practice more usually followed was 
to give to the grantee a tenqwraiy right reserving the ownership 
{Ragabah) to the Treasury The aacred Law pertnifled the Sovereign 
to m^e grants of the State land* (Iqti ) to private individuals 

Thi.' grarj ef State IaB<Js by tie Sovereign rmght either confer oa 
the grantee a right of 3 Iuik or simply a restricted and temporary right, 

2 Belm la Jounmi As alulae (tWI) pp 4I4 ff 
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which was, according to the SharVah, personal to the grantee, and did not 
pass to his heirs after his death. 

It was in accordance with this system that the settlement of Christian 
lands conquered by the Ottomans appears to have been made. 

The grant of conquered lands was frequently made not direct to 
the peasants but to soldiers and military leaders as a reward for their 
services and an obligation to serve military service was often attached 
thereto .3 

The holder of Mtilk Land enjoys full ovmership, i.e., all proprietary 
rights are vested in him. 

B. Miri Land. 

In Art. 3 of the Ottoman Land Code of 1838 we read : — 

‘'State Land, the legal ownership of which is vested in the Treasury, 
comprises arabfe fiefcfs, meadows, summer and \vfnter pasturing grounds, 
woodland and the like, tire enjoyment of which is granted by the 
Government. 

Possession of such land was formerly acqinred, in cases of sale or 
being left vacant, by permission of or grant by feudatories {Sipahls) or 
"“Timars” and “Za'amats" as lords of the soil, and later through the 
“Mtdtazhns” and “Mvhassils". 

“This system was abolished and possession of this kind of immovable 
property will henceforth be acquired by leave of and grant by the agent 
of the Government appointed for the purpose. Those who acquire 
possession will receive a title-deed bearing the Imperial Cypher. 

“The sum paid in advance {Mii'ajjalaJi) for the right of possession 
which is paid to the proper official for the account of the State, is called 
the Tdbti fee.” 

The State Land of which this article speaks is that 13^)0 of land 
usually designated Mirt Land in Palestine .4 

The term Miri Land is used to mean land over which a heritable 
right of possession {Tasarruf) is granted by the State to a private person, 
though the o\vnership (Raqabah) remains in the State. 

There are no reliable data and there is no record of the MM Lands 
in Palestine, but it is well known that by far the greater part of the 
cultivated land is of the MM category. 

The Ottoman Commentators speak of the MM holder (MulasarriJ) 
as holding the land from the State under a lease of indefinite duration at 

3. Scott, Law Affei^itng Foreigners in Egypt, p. 117. 

4. Fisher, Ottoman Land Laws (Oxford, 1919), p. 
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SCONOitIC ORW'nUtKW OF PAlEStlNE 

a double rent of ^hich one con-^i ts m the Tabu pay-meats (B^al at- 
SUthl) and fees pa>able upon transfer and succession, and the oth^ 
takes the form or the tithe or taxes or analogous periodical 
{Ijarak Zan in )5 This la the classical view of the nature of a -A ' 
holding 

The IS ue of title deeds {Q tsbans) and the regmration of transactions 
was early entrusted to a depailmeni known as the Dafiar kbana/t (A - 
nunistrauon of Imperial Registers) which is now represented m Palestine 
hy the Land Registry The Reg is primanly a Registrj' of transactions 
between persons (Registry o! Deeds) and not a Regi try of transacUons 
with reference to definite plots of land (Registry of Title) Althoug 
eve'y deiolution of land was by law required to be completed by the grant 
of new Q«i/iaiis at the Da}l<ir Kkanah no attempt was made to locate 
precise!} on the ground the area of land to which each transaction referred 
and index all transactions by reference to a «uitable map defining the 
area Such a course could not be adopted in the absence of a reliable 
cadastral survey maintained up to date and this did riot exist Con- 
sequently the Regutry was primarily personal and not territorial Under 
the pre«ent Admini iralion an attempt is made to relate a series of 
transactions to a «pecified parcel 

Title deeds of lltrt Land are in form per«onaI only but new Qusians 
will be given gratuitou ly (without Tahu payments and on payments of 
land Registry fees only) to assignees and heirs and we may, thetefore. 
say that the rights of a ilm bolder are assignable and heritable If there 
18 no heir enlilled to succeed under the iltr$ Law of Succession the land 
should in principle escheat to the State cince the limited nght having 
terminated the beneficial interest becomes once more merged in the 
Raqabok The merger may occur for other reason^ also In particular 
it IS an ancient rule of the Moslem Law that Where a person has brought 
waste land under cultivaiion with penniasion of the chief be obtains a 
propertj m it but if {and be left uncultivated for three years it may be 
resumed and a* igtied to another It is dear jt has been «tated m 
Cyprus that the principle of the law is that the posae^sion of A/rri is 
granted for the purpo«e of cultivation and of cultivation exclusively, m 
order that the «;tate may dense a Uthe from the land Consequently 
If in Land i» m principle culUvable land {Tgria) and it la an implied term 
of the grant that u «haH be kept under cultivation 

C»!if l^^'p^29* PfopfH* ImmobBirt en Dtcil OUomin (te 
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C. Mahi^ul Land. 

The termination of the interests of a holder under a TdbA grant is 
said to render the land Mahlid (vacant). The State is then free to make 
a grant to someone else and to exact payment therefor. 

But such termination does not necessarily leave the State free to 
grant the land to any person whom it chooses. Certain persons have 
preferential rights to obtain a grant by Tabu, i.e., on pa3'ment of the Tabu 
value. So long as these rights exist the land is not pure MahJdl, but is 
said to be subject to the Right to Tabi 7 {MustaJTiqq Tabti). 

The State has a right to resume the land if it has remained uncultivat- 
ed for three years. An act of resumption is necessary and the former 
holder has a right to Tdbu .6 

In cases when the Tasarnif is forfeited for want of cultivation and 
analogous causes it is the holder himself who is called upon to pay the 
Tdbil Value. Apparently he must promptly exercise his right to Tdbit. 
If he does not do so the land becomes pure Mahliil. 

In cases where the Tasarruj comes to an end by reason of failure of 
succession under the law of inheritance, rights to Tdbtl are given in 
succession to ; — (a) those who have inherited Mulk trees or buildings on 
the land; (b) co-owners; (c) inhabitants of the village in which the land 
is situated.7 

The law of inheritance governing Mjilk interests differs from that 
governing Miri. A Miri holder may own as Mtilk the trees and buildings 
on his land. 

Since the Law of 1331 the most important remaining differences 
between Miri and Mulk are therefore as follows : — 

Miri now cannot be left by will and descends according to a special 
law of succession. 2. Miri cannot be made Waqf. 3. Miri is subject 
to tithe. 

The growth of towns and villages in modern Palestine leads to a 
great increase of non-agricultural Miri, assuming that Miri is not changed 
automatically into Mulk by the extension of urban boundaries. It is 
very undesirable that land formerly Miri should be made Mulk since it 
might lead to an increase of Waqf in Palestine. 

Miri Land cannot be transmuted into Mulk save by express permission 
of the Sovereign. Recent legislation has been enacted in Palestine enabl- 
ing the High Commissioner, if he thinks fit, by order under his hand to be 

6. Goadby and Doukhan, op. cit., p. 19. 

7. Ottoman Land Code, Art. S9, as amended by the Law of the I7th Muharram, 
A. H. 1284. 
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wliicli Is not in the possession of anyone by title-deed or assigned ah 

antiquo to the use of inhabitants of a town or village, and lies at 

such a distance from towns and villages from which a human voice cannot 
be heard at the nearest inhabited place. (Land Code, Art. 103). 

"Arddi-mawat” are those lands which are not the Mtdk property of 

anyone, and are not the grazing ground of a towti or village, or for their 

collecting firewood, that is to say, the locality in which the inhabitants 
of a town or village have a right to cut firewood, and are far from the 
distant parts of a village or town, that is to say, the shouting of a person 
w'ho has a loud voice cannot be heard from the houses which are the 
extreme limit of the town or village. {Majallah, Art. 1270). 

The description of Mawdt Land given in these authorities is of a 
primitive character. 

Art. 103 of the Land Code provided in its last paragraph that if a 
person cultivated Mawdt Land without authorisation he should pay the 
Tabu value {Badal al-MifbJ) and might be given a TdMi grant. It was 
held in the Cyprus case of Kyriako V, Principal Forest Officer, that the 
making of such a grant was discretionary. In Palestine, the Mawdt Land 
Ordinance, 1921, provides diat not only has the person who breaks up 
Mawdt without audiorisation no legal right to a Tabu grant but that he 
is doing a wrongful act and will be treated accordingly. 

This Ordinance repeals the last paragraph of Art. 103 of the Land 
Code and substitutes the following provisions : — 

“Any person who without obtaining the consent of the Administration 
breaks up or cultivates any waste land shall obtain no right to a title- 
deed for such land and, further, Avill be liable to be prosecuted for 
trespass.” 

An exception was, however, made in the case of persons who had 
broken up Mawdt before the Ordinance, the Ordinance providing as fol- 
lows ; — 

“Any person who has already cultivated such waste land without 
•obtaining authorisation shall notify the Registrar of the Land Registry 
within two months of the publication of this Ordinance and apply for a 
title deed.” 

Art. 104 recognises a general right for the public to cut wood for 
fuel or building where the woodland is not specially allotted for the use 
•of a particular town or village, and, of course, is not private property, and 
various articles of the Majallah make reference to the right of the public 
to take plants, etc., growing on the land which belongs to no one. 
iMajaUah, Arts. 1241, 1243, 1256, 1259). 
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11 Goadby and DouUiall of eil, pp <S 51 
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of such places alone shall '"todstndlorests. 

places. No due shall be taken m rcpect 

(Land Code, Art. 91). woods ht for the axe. The 

Bdtaliq {Balta, an axe) are 1 Addendum of 

villagers enjoy an exclusive right wrongful appropriation 

A.H. 1293 , they can maintam ‘ the Baltalig.^ 

{Glmsb) against any person ^dio u _ 

The Forest M villa'c^ers of forest produce vitWn 

though Sec. 6(a)_ regulates eustom. 

a forest reserve in pursuance ot c- Ordinance, 1922, is 

New Matrukah, under Sec 9 o - ivhich is to 

land reclaimed by villagers under 1 P jj^habitants of the villages 

to be applied as il/fl/r/fA-n/; for lie apparently be applied for 

which carried out the work, si Code, Arts. 2, 96, 

whatever purposes it is mo^t sui > > 

07, or as public -’'“f J/ou'S/ Laud as .lio/rfM. 

to a village for the benefit of 

F. PuBMc Lands or State Domain ^ 

T. .ftorictic of Public Lands is tnat they ar 
Tlie fundamental characteri- 

subject to the control of Govern^- public 

Under the Law of Palestine = High Commissioner for 

Lands shall vest in and maj ^ —j^ent of Palestine. _ 
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appear to show that the cultivators, owing to their fear of Arab incursions 
deserted the villages and left the lands uncultivated. They consequently 
became Mahlftl, but were withdrawn from auction and allotted to the 
Sultan. ‘Abdul-Hamid and registered in his name. Whatever may have 
been the origin of the arrangement, it is at least a fact that it still 
prevails and is continued by the present administration with modifications. 

In the case of certain Mtidaxinvarali Lands situated in the Jordan 
^'alley, it has, however, been arranged that the legal Tasarruf should be 
transferred to tlie actual cultivator under an agreement made the 19th 
November, 1921. This agreement provides for a settlement of the lands, 
in accordance with its provisions upon the basis that the present cul- 
tivators shall become Mtri owners.is 

.A.lthough the greater part of cultivated land in Palestine is Miri Land 
held under Tdbft grant or h’Mudaxi'^’arah Land, there remains, particular- 
ly in the South (Beer.«heba Sub-District), a considerable stretch of country 
which is cultivated at intervals bj' semi-nomadic tribes, but of which tlie 
tribesmen have not been given possession by Tabfi grants. 1 7 

3. Mines and minerals. The Miri holder has rights in the surface 
only and is not owner of the mines and minerals under the land. These 
latter are the property of the State and fall within the Public Domain. 
Properly speaking land subjacent to a Miri surface appears, therefore, to 
form part of the Public Lands as being “subject to the control of the 
Government of Palestine”. 

The view has been advanced that the Palestine Order-in-Coimcil, 1922 
vests in the High Commissioner not only minerals in or under Public 
Lands, including Miri, but also minerals under Mitlk. The terms of Sec. 
35 of the Mining Ordinance 1925, however, show that the rights of the 
Midk owner in the minerals are still recognized by the State. 

4. Forest reserves. Forest land which is not private property may 
in one sense be said to fall within the class of Mawdf, unless, at least, it 
is covered by trees grown for timber. The forests of the Turkish Empire 
were divided into four classes : — (i) State forests, (2) Waqf forests, 
(3) Communal forests {BaUaliqs) and (4) Private forests. State forests 
were regulated by an elaborate Rcglement dcs forSts of 1870, which also 
contained some provisions as to BaUaliqs. The subject is now dealt with 
in Palestine by the Forests Ordinance, 1926-1928 which provides that no 


16. Palestine Gazette, No. 38S, of 14.9.1933. See Doukhan, Paivs 0 / Palestine, 
1933, pp. 35-40. 

17. Tabtl grants can only be made to determinate persons. {Land Code, .Art. S). 
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Decrees the various species of public lands and public rights in land and 
■water are classified and their exploitation regulated. 

There is no complete record of State Domain. There is about 
1,036,000 dunums alreadj' registered in tlic Government records as Public 
Lands. Additional areas of State Domain will undoubtedly be ascertained 
during land settlement operations. Many areas, it is presumed, now 
hnown as Maival Lands will in due time be registered as State Domains. 
IMcmorandum No. 37 prepared for the use of tlie Palestine Royal Cora- 
•mission summarizes the position of State Domain as follows: 

Dunums 


(a) Ghor IMudawrvara Land Agreement ; 



Alloted to Arabs less area purchased 

232,449 


(b) Area held by Arabs with hereditar3>' 



assignable interests 

156,303 


(c) Area held by Arabs on lease etc. 

143,645 

532,397 

(d) Area held by Jews 

175,545 


(e) .'Vrea under negotiation with Jewish organizations 

29,290 

204,83s 

(f) Area leased etc, to other bodies 


2,25s 

(g) Area owned and occupied by Government 



and tlie Forces, including roads, etc. 


81,700 

(h) Settled area available 

147,29s 


(j) Non-settled area available 

67,328 

214,623 



1,035,813- 

^k) Sand dunes being claimed at Land Settlement 


227,684 


Total 1,263,497 


III. Waqf 

The institution known as Waqf is peculiar to Moslem law. In its 
effects and incidents it bears a resemblance to the Trust of English Equity, 
but there are striking differences. 

Where a Waqf is made of property, we are told : “the proprietary 
right of the grantor is divested and it remains thenceforth in the implied 
ownership of the Almighty. The usufruct alone is applied for the benefit 
•of human beings and the subject of the dedication becomes inalienable 
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Statutory powers of expropriation of Waqj property are, however, 
given in Palestine Ordinances. Following a Avell established Turkish 
tradition, jurisdiction over Waqjs has, therefore, been left to the Moslem 
Courts and, in accordance with the policy generally adopted, a similar 
jurisdiction over Jewish and Christian religious endowments has been left 
to the Rabbinical and Patriarchal Courts respectively. 2 2 Religious 
jurisdiction, however, exists in general both as to question of constitution 
and as to internal administration, but (a) the jNIoslem Courts have no 
jurisdiction unless the Waqf was created for the benefit of Moslems and 
before a Moslem Court; fb) the Jewish Courts have no jurisdiction unless 
the Waqj or religious endowment was constituted before the Rabbinical 
Court according to Jewish iaw; (c) the Christian Courts have no jurisdic- 
tion unless the Waqf or religious endowment was constituted before the 
Religious Court according to the Religious law of tlie community if such 
exists .23 

It is, however, of great importance to note that where land is claimed 
as Waqf and the claim is denied, the issue is the jurisdiction of 

Civil Courts .24 

Although a true dedication {Waqf Sa/iih) bji- the way of Waqf is only 
possible in the case of Mulk, a very important modification of the law 
permits a kind of untrue or customary dedication of Miri interests. Such 
dedication is untrue (Gliayr Sahih) because it is not in accordance with 
the Sacred Law, it is also known under the name of '‘Waqf Takhsisat”. 

Waqfs of Takhsisat category are classified as follows ; — 

(1) Lands of which only the tithes and taxes {rusfmat) have been 
dedicated and consecrated by the Government, while the right of possession 
{Tasarruf) over them, as well as the ownership {RaqabaJc), belong as 
before to the Bayt eTM al. The tithes and such taxes as the tax on grant 
or inheritance and tlie price of unowned land {MaltUil) belong to the 
dedication of the first kind. 

(2) Lands of which the tithes and taxes belong as before to the 
Bayt cTMdl and only the right to their possession has been dedicated and 
assigned to some object by the government.2S 

(3) Lands of which both the right of possession as well as the 
tithes and taxes have been dedicated and assigned to some object by the 
government. 

Various circumstances led to the transformation of many Ijdrah 

22. Palestine Order-in-Council, 1922. 

23. Palestine Ordcr-in-Coundl, 1922, Art. S2, S3, and S4. 

24. Jurisdiction of Civil and Religious Courts Ordinance, 1923, Sec. S. 

25. Omar Hilmy, The Laxvs of Waqfs, p. 3. 
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Palestine is due to many causes, which resulted in the prevalence in 
Palestine of a system of customary joint ownership known as Mashd‘. This 
system is often described as a system of communal ownership, and the 
lands held in Masha' are said to be owned by a corporate body, usually a 
village, and to be temporarily partitioned among the individual member 
of tlie corporation, redistributions taking place periodically .29 

Tliere are fundamentally two forms of title to a share in the Masha' 
Land of a village ; — 

The commoner form of title apparent^ arose as follows: At some 
date beyond the memory of living men the Masha' Land of a village was 
divided into a number of shares (ashim), one or more of which was 
assigned to each male member of the village. Very possibly these shares 
were let out by Shaykhs or Headmen in return for a portion of the 
produce. On the death of the original assignees, his heirs inherited his 
Sahm, each being entitled to a fraction of the Sahm determined by the 
number of the heirs. In each succeeding generation the process was re- 
peated. Sometimes by purchase or other means two or more shares might 
be amalgamated. Hence at the present time a man may be entitled, for 
example, to 1/17 of 3/23 of 2/9 of a Sahm. It is said that the full 
denominator of such a fraction sometimes contains ten figures. 

Theoretically' females are entitled to share in the inheritance, but in 
practice they are usually induced to waive their rights. The reason for 
this practice is that, if females were given their due shares, these shares 
would often pass by marriage to strangers. 

Tliere is a common variation of this system. In each village there 
are usually several “Hamdyil”, a term which may perhaps be rendered as 
"Clans”. Often each Hdvmlah has a fixed area of land allotted to it 
which is divided among the members of the Hdmtilah in the manner 
described below. Thus in all but name, the Masha' system ceases to 
apply to the village as a whole and comes to apply only to the different 
Hamdyil of the village 

The rarer form of title is based on the present alone. Every male — 
from the new-born babe to the old man on the brink of the grave — alive 
in the village on the day of partition is entitled to a share of the Masha' 

undivided share of the property, that is to say, each entitled to a share in every 
part of the property. Each joint owner, therefore, holds his share on a separate 
title, and the share may be separately alienated and separately inherited. This type 
of joint ownership must be carefully distinguished from the true “joint tenancy" of 
English Law. 

29. Report of the 1923 Commission as to the Partition of Masha' Land in 
Palestine. This report is referred to in Goadby and Doukhan, Laud Law of 
Palestine, p. 208 ff. 
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Provisional Law; indeed the Provisional Law itself assumes the existence 
of the Majallah. 

The obvious intention of the legislator was to facilitate and secure 
partition. Joint ownership of land is generall}' uneconomical and checks 
development. Thus the Law definitely provides that the right to apply 
for partition shall not be restricted bj'- any previously existing contract 
though the co-owners may agree to delay partition for not more than 
five years. 

The actual partition is to be made by dividing up the land into dis- 
distinct shares of equal value so far as may be and then drawing lots for 
the shares. Adjustment of value may be made by cash payments. Recourse 
■null not frequently be made in the case of buildings and structures to sale 
bj'’ auction of property claimed to be incapable of partition. Experts are 
appointed to determine the market value of the share of any co-owner who 
so claims which is then to be offered at that price to the other co-owners. 
If none of them will take the share at the price fixed the property as a 
whole is sold through the Execution Office. Further provisions relate to 
the steps to be taken if no bidder for tlie totality be forth-coming, in which 
case the co-owner whose share is in question may sell to a third person 
and the other co-owners forfeit their right of pre-emption. 

The institution known as Mnhayaah (partition of benefit) was more 
particularly of use in the case of jointly owned property incapable of 
partition. It is regulated by Art. 1174 ff. of the Majallafi. The partition 
of benefit may provide that each of the joint owners shall be entitled to 
use the whole property for a successive fixed period or that each of them 
shall be entitled to use a specified part of the property. Partition of 
benefit could be ordered by the Court in the case of objects incapable of 
partition and once made could only be annulled by agreement of all the 
co-owners unless one of the co-owners wishes to sell his share or obtain 
a partition of the property. The partition of benefit is not avoided by 
the death of one or all of the co-owners. Partition of benefit cannot be 
allowed in the case of MiriM 

There is no record of the extent of Masha‘ Land in Palestine. 

V. Protection of Agricultural Tenants 

Provision for the protection of agricultural tenants was not directly 
made by the Ottoman Law. Under the older rural economy the cultivator 

31. Land Code, Art. IS. An Imperial Iradak of 1st Sha'ban, AJH. 1296 permita 
judicial partition of benefit of Ijaratayn propert 3 ’ subject, however, to the consent of 
the Mntawalli of the Waqf. 
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not come within the definition of “statutory tenants”; to all such tenants 
the provisions of the Majallah alone apply. 

A person, family or tribe, occupying and cultivating a holding other- 
wise than as owner thereof is “statutory tenant” thereof. The term is 
enlarged to include a wife or relative who has cultivated with the know- 
ledge of the landlord and also agricultural labourers hired by the landlord 
who receive as remuneration a portion of the produce of the holding. It .. 
also includes the heirs of a “statutory tenant”, 

A “holding” is defined to mean a plot of Mtri Land (or Mm Wagf 
Land) occupied and cultivated by a tenant and includes land held in un- 
divided ownership. The Protection of Cultivators Ordinances as a whole, 
appear to assume throughout that the tenant cultivator of Mtri Land in 
Palestine normally holds either at will or for short periods, such as a j^ear, 
only. 

If the tenant has not paid all rent due in respect of the holding within 
a reasonable time he has no claim to provision of a “subsistence area” 
nor to compensation for disturbance and has a claim only to compensation 
for improvements. 

The most remarkable provision of the Ordinances dealing with the 
protection of tenants are those which require that tlie statutory tenant 
■who has paid his rent shall be furnished with a “subsistence area” unless, 
in the opinion of the High Commissioner, he in fact has such. The 
burden of providing a subsistence area falls upon the evicting landlord, 
though he need not provide such area necessarily upon his own land. The 
area and situation of subsistence areas are determined by a Board subject 
to the approval of the High Commissioner. The position of the tenant of 
a subsistence area is somewhat peculiar and varies from that of an 
ordinary tenant, though tenants of subsistence areas appear clearly to 
fall witliin the definition of statutory tenants and, therefore, to be entitled 
to all the rights of the statutory tenants so far as the contrary is not 
provided. The security enjoyed by a tenant of a subsistence area is, 
however, greater even than that of an ordinary statutory tenant, since he 
cannot be evicted save with the approval of the High Commissioner. 
Indeed he is spoken of as having a “tenancy right” which, however, cannot 
be sold or' mortgaged, save that with the approval of the High Com- 
missioner given on the recommendation of a Board, it may in certain 
limited circumstances be surrendered to the landlord. The heirs of the 
tenants succeed to the same rights and liablilities. 

A statutory tenant who vacates the holding or is evicted is entitled 
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o Cratd and is to con-ist of a sum represeoting such loss or expense 
duectlj alttibutable to the qnittins of the land as the tenant tony imavoid 
ably incur m connec ton wth the sale or reowwal of bis movable property 
The only express excepuons to the general role lhal compensation is 
due to exerv statutory tenant «ho tacates in pursuance of a notice are 
the {ollawtrg — 

(3) W here the bndlord has made the tenant an offer in writing to 
withdraw the notice to qmt and the tenant has unreasonably refused or 
faded to accept the offer or 

(b) If the claim for compensatjen is not made within three months 
from the date a* which ibe statutory tenant” quits the land 

^ tenant who has grossly necUcted his holding and who has there- 
fore become I able to eviction on three months notice does not (semble) 
therebx lo e h » tight to compensation for disturbance Indeed these 
tenants are given a special right to compen«ation for the way going crop 
which li to be assessed b> a Board This nght is not ette tded to tenants 
who receive a years nolce sttwe in their case the crop will have surely 
been reaped before the notice expired Similar provisions are made as 
regards tenants for ^llbslstence area* Such tenants who have grossly 
and mlfully neglected ihetr area arc liable to eviction on the recoto 
mendaiion of a Board 

The provi-ions as regards compen^tion for improvements follow m 
principle and to a considerable extent indeed, reproduce the wording of 
the Englwh Agricultural Holdings Act, ipjj which reproduces earlcr 
English legislation The basis of the compwi'ation is to be the sum 
which represents the value ot the improvements to an incoming tenant’ , 
and benefits given or allowed by the landlord to the tenant are to be 
taken into account 

It IS to be remarked that the landlord of a ‘ sUtutory tenant cannot 
get an order of eviction until the compensation for improvements, like the 
compensation for disturbance has not only been referred to and decided 
b> a Board but has actuaJh been paid into the hands of the NoUty 
Pubhe 
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A landlord cannot increase the rent of a holding wiUiout the sanction 
of a District Officer. Apparently there is no appeal from decisi 
a District Officer though on general principle, his decision cou q 

tinned on suspicion of bad faiUi. _ 

No eviction order can be made against any person 
ercised, by himself or his agent, habitually at the appropriate 
not less than five consecutive years within a period of not more 
years prior to the date when application is made for anj su , ’ j. 
practice of grazing or watering animals or the cutting o woo ^ 

other beneficial occupation of similar character on t le an 
right, custom, usage or sufferance, unless the ^ 
or judge or execution officer tliat the High Commis i j -f guch 

provision of equal value has been secured towards the live i 


Clearly it is the peculiar and somewhat undefined rpjjg 

to land in Palestine which alone makes such a gf -Rrhat 

persons protected are not tenants but are in of common 

English lawyers would be inclined to term a prescnp iv should 

of pasture “in gross”. Their claim to graze anima s, e c.,^^ ^ 

be remarked, recognized as a legal right. Even w ere that 

right it may be over-ridden if the High Commissione tjjg 

provision such as is required has been made for 
claimant. The question as to w’hether the claim^ ^^being laid upon the 
sufferance becomes immaterial, the whole provision may be 

need of the particular individual. In this respec the protection 

said to be the most striking of all the provisions e 
of tenants. 


VI. Taxation of Land 

hich the Ottoman Govern- 
It is not easy to separate the payments w capacity from those 
ment received from landholders in its propne 

which it received by way of taxation.^ ^ secures to it payments 

The proprietary right of the State in il ^ yaM MUK or 

{Tdbti fees) by the grantees on admission- designate this “fee”. 

Badal al-Mithl (equivalent value) are emp for the grant of the 

This is the Mu’ajjalah (payment in advance; 

Tasamij. the State makes a new grant 

The Tabu MUM is payable whene ^ pg^sori exer- 

hy Tabu of the land; and only then. ^ grant of Maivdt is made 

cising a Right to Tabti or by a person to 
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,hOT te B not ennUrf to a gnmlous cnmt, or by a ^tson nho obtaiK 
a nim as tlie h ghest bidder at an auction ol Mahlul Land 

The principle followed upon making a grant by Taftj was th 
matte shonld pay to the Stale the lailoe ot the so.1 This f called h 
Tabu taint Where l/«*al Lahd eras retiied mlhout aulhomalion Ih 
person te-ponsiUe might (nndet Art 103 d Land Code) obtain a giant 
OB paimeot ol the Tabu ttiliie What mil bate to be talen into aOTWl 
m estimaliag TMu talue depends on the atcumslances in nhich the 


grant IS made ^ , 

The Tadu Law <tates that the value for which the land is to be oiterw 
to persons having a right to Tal>ti under Land Code, Art 59 ** 
assessed locally by ascertaimng (rom the inhabitants of the town or vi age 
in which the land is situated who are dr^inleresled and therefore imparba 
It IS the practice to include m this valuation only the waste value of e 
land le the value of the land without taking into account its condition 
as land ready fer cultivation If there ate buildings or trees or vin» 
which follow the land the practice is not to include their value in e 
raiu value payable by a pcrsiMi having a right to The «ile '■a'w* 

alone is taken into account 

Where however the land is pure ifoMul and is not pul up 
auction the land will be sold with all its improvements, including ho«s« 
and trees where theve follow the land 

Ol course Land Registry fees are not to be included in the term 
To6u Hilfii 

For the determiitation of the TadH v'alue reference must now also be 
made to the provisions of the Land Law (Amendment) Ordinance, t93^ 
The Tatu value vs to be fixed by a Commission con'isting of the District 
Officer in charge of the sub-distncl in which the land is situated and two 
vinoriiaal mriabers nominated by the District Commissioner The value 
so fixed E to be subject to review by the Director of lands whose decision 
will be final In assessing the Taft& value the new Comnusslon will 
undoubjedly follow the estaHidied practice and take into account only 
the site value 


Islamic law treated all lands m private hands as subject eilhef t® 
payment of Tithe or TVibute Hie Tithe represents the shares of the 
sovereign or of the conunmaty as a whole, m the produce of the soil 
IS not, of cour« peculiarly an Islamic institution but occurs m widely 
separated countries Ihe Tnbute (iTAaraj) was a jrayment by the non 
Moslem population in return lor protection and toleration Tribute no 
longer interests us since its payment is not exacted But Tithe is, 
principle still payable by aB private owners 
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All agricultural lands in Palestine were chargeable with Tithes but 
land appurtenant to houses situated in towns and villages and land en- 
closed by walls or hedges and less than an ancient dunum (919 pics) in 
extent, were exempt. As such land normally belongs to the Mulk class, 
the idea has gradually become prevalent that Miilk property is not subject 
to Tithe. Historically there is no foundation for this view. 

The Tithe, as its name indicates, is supposed to be equal to one-tenth 
of Uic produce. 

The Tithe was replaced in 1927 by the Commuted Tithe tliroughout 
Palestine, except in the case of a small number of Bedouin tribal areas in 
the Beersheba Sub-District, where the Tithe at the rate of 10 per cent, of 
the produce of the land is still collected in money. 

In addition, the Tithe Land was subject to Werko. The Werko was 
leNued on lands and buildings. It originated in a tax imposed by tlie 
Sipa/iis. Upon the abolition of Za'avtats this was replaced by a land tax 
(Werko, or gift established for the benefit of the State). This tax was 
levied on land of every class, Mitlk or Miri, whether the land was Waqf 
or not. In practice in Palestine, and in accordance with Ottoman Iradahs, 
the amount varied wiUi the character of the land. 

Within all the urban areas the Werko on land and \Verko on buildings 
(Musaqqafdt) and Badal ‘Usktir taxes were replaced several years ago 
by a new tax, knorni as tlie Urban Property Tax, the rate of which 
is fixed according to the net annual value of the house property and land. 
Provision for tliis replacement is made by the Urban Property Tax Or- 
dinance, 1929, and the Urban Property Tax (Amendment) Ordinance, 

1932. ' 

Similarly a Rural Property Tax Ordinance was enacted in 1935, 
making pro\'ision for the replacement of the Werko and the Tithe from 
rural lands by a land tax to be paid by the owners of the land and in- 
dustrial buildings which are not subject to the Urban Property Tax. The 
Rural Property Tax is levied at a rate per dunum according to the cate- 
gory of the land, the greater tax being levied on the more highly developed 
land. 

% 

The Urban Property Tax and the Rural Property Tax are discussed 
fully in the chapter on “Fiscal System”. 

VII. Cadastral Survey, Land Settlement and 
Registration of Title 

There was no Cadastral Survey in Palestine prior to the Occupation. 

In the year 1920 a Survey Ordinance was passed by the Government 
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of Mesunc o-hich prov.d«l lacilmB for Ike Uomrcation ol Boraidmts 
and lot Ifce making of Sotntys wlk a mow to a Cadastral Survey 
Ordinance aas replaced in the year 1919 by tbe Survey Ocdmance »bcb 
rrgolales in a comprehensive inanaer the survey ol lanils in Weslme, 
providing patucnlaily lor a Public Survey ol Palestine under the direclions 


ol the Commissioner 

A Cadastral Sur\ey rigorously maiolained to date, rvneTeby 
parcels of land affected are accurately defined on a plan, is considered W 
be the foundation of an e 0 ecliye svstem ol Land Registration 

The country b topograjAically sur\e>ed on a suitable scale, and p ans 
are in the first place prepared 'bowing all tbe mam visible features su 
as hedges, fences uradis (valleys) toads, etc ^t'hen the stage of 
ScUlemenl is reached the land of a villaRc (or any other Settlement Area) 

IS divided into Blochs of convenient stze called Registralion B 1 
ProM lottal Block plans are prepared followed by the demarcation on the 
ground and by the plotting on the Block plan of mosaic parcels \Mlh«i t ® 
Registration Block according to tbe boundaries chimed by individualh. 
At a liter stage tbe areas ol tbe parcels are computed and the rcgistrstioa 
Block plans, which are required by the Land Settlement Ordinance to 
accompany the ScJjedule of Rights arc finaUy prepored by the Survey 
Departmeac. 

An intermediate stage of survey work connected nilb tbe •eitlement 
of title to land consists m the correction of boundaries of parcels on the 
provisional plans in accordance with the decisions of the Settlemc"! 
Officer 

The Registration Block plans which accompanj the Schedule t >5 
Rights 'how the situation shape, and size of every individual parcel of 
land within the area described in the Registration Block plan. Hus 
method of survey and reewd of immovable property incorporated m fhe 
plan has made it possible to dispense with a description of boundanes ui 
the Register of Titles The plan is regarded as the one and only authon 
tative definition of the area to which the registered title refers, and it thus 
constitutes the complement of the written Register , 

In 1928, as a beginning in the carrying out of a systematic settlemeut 
of rights on land, a Land Settlem^t Ordinance was enacted It wis 
b^ on the Sudan Land Law, which has been in operation for a number 
of and was designed to meet the requirements of Palestine 

under the Ottoman System whidi may be desaifaed as a system of 
registration of Deeds combined with the registrauon of Titles, the Title 
Deed usually refers to a i»rcel of land the boundaries of which are stated 
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■without any reference to a survey. Tin’s resulted in confusion of title to 
immovable property. An entry in the Registration of Deeds could rarely 
be identified wnth tlie parcel on tlie ground. Encroachments and boundary 
disputes took place frequently. In addition, a great number of transactions 
^Ye^e effected outside the Land Registry offices and the Title Deeds were 
not registered. Successions were as a rule not recorded. The Register of 
Deed was, therefore, most defective and, particularly in rural areas, did 
not show the true ownership of the land. 

The Land Settlement Ordinance, 1928, provides for the Settlement 
and Registration of titles to land on a system of immo\’able properties on a 
territorial basis in accordance with tlie best known and only effective 
practice. 

The stable unit for Registration is the Block which is defined as a 
subdivision of the land which contains one or more parcels. The Parcel 
or variable unit of property is defined as a unit of land within the Block, 
which is owned by a person or body of persons. 

Land is defined to include any rights arising out of land, buildings 
and things permanently fixed to land, an undivided share in land and any 
interest in land which requires or is capable of registration under the Land 
Settlement Ordinance. 

The whole of Palestine has not been made simultaneously subject to 
the provisions of the Land Settlement Ordinance. The application and 
operation of the Ordinance in the country is limited to defined areas called 
the Settlement Areas declared from time to time by a Settlement Order 
of the High Commissioner published in the Gazette. An area having been 
declared a Settlement Area, a Settlement Officer is forthwith appointed by 
the High Commissioner for the purpose of carrying out land settlement 
operations in the area. The Settlement Officer proceeds to publish a 
Preliminary Notice of intended survey, settlement and registration of 
rights in a village within the Settlement -A.rea. The effect of the publi- 
cation of the Preliminary Notice is that after the publication of the 
Schedule of rights, no action concerning rights to land in the area under 
notification can be entered in any Land Court or Civil Court. 

Any action entered before the Preliminary Notice is published is, if 
possible, to be heard and decided before the Settlement is begun, or, by 
leave of the Court, any such action may be withdrawn. Actions pending 
at the date of notification of Settlement may be completed. 

In addition to the Preliminary Notice of intended Settlement, a 
further notice, a Settlement Notice, is to be published by the Settlement 
Officer. The effect of the Settlement Notice is that no parcellation of 
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ovmer, or in the case of undivided land to the owner (or owners) of the 
more considerable share. 

In general the Settlement Officer has been given power after the rights 
of the co-owners have been determined to proceed with tlie partition of 
any land held in undivided owmership as directed from time to time by 
the High Commissioner if such partition is deemed to be in the public 
interest. 

The Settlement Officer has power, on the application of any person 
registered as the owner of a share in undivided land, to divide the share 
from the remainder of the undivided land; he has also power on the 
application of the owners of not less than two thirds of the shares of the 
village land held in common (^Masha') and recorded as such in the 
Schedules of Rights, to divide tlie Masha‘ among tlie o\vners of the shares 
so recorded. 

When the period of posting the Schedule of Rights has expired, 
the Settlement Officer forwards the Schedule with its accompanying 
registration block plan to the Land Registrar of the District in which the 
settled area is situated. The parcels in the registration block are then 
entered in the Land Register, a separate folio of which is devoted to each 
parcel. The reference to the property in the Land Register follows the 
description of the Schedule of Rights. Mortgages, leases and other en- 
cumbrances, discharges, etc., are recorded on the back of the folio. 

The new Register of Title compiled as a consequence of Land Settle- 
ment operation conforms to the best modern practice. A parcel of land is 
taken as a unit of registration. The ownership in this unit of land and 
all the interests to which it is subject, the charges, cautions, and easements 
affecting it are all recorded in the registration. Every subsequent dealing 
vath the land is recorded in tlie Register of Title. To the holder of a 
Title a certificate or an extract from the Register is issued. 

When the identity of the parcels disappears, for example, by sub- 
division, new folios are opened for the new parcel and the folios referring 
to the old parcel are closed. 

The New Register is defined to mean a Register of Title to land 
established under the Ordinance. This Register is to be distinguished 
from the Existing Register defined to mean a Register of Title to land 
existing prior to the Settlement operations. This is the Register purport- 
ing to have been one of Title-Deeds compiled in virtue of the provisions 
of the Ottoman Land Laws and the Land Transfer Ordinances. 

It is intended that in Palestine the two systems of Registration under 
the Ottoman Law and registration in the new Settlement Registers shall 
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Ja 5 a Settlement Area 
Ramie Settlement Area 
Gaza Settlement Area 
Haifa Settlement Area 
Tulkarm Settlement Area 
Jenin Sub Distnct 
Safad Sub Distnct 
Jenisalem Sub-Distncl 
Jericho Sub-Distnct 

Table I lUusUates the stages of progress reached 


42 tillages 
46 villages 
36 villages 
14 villages 
23 villages 
2 villages 
2 villages 
I village 
1 village 


Table I 

Slas<s of Settkmoit -iVoii Ststcbtd m He 167 \nUges BtouSit 
under Settlement at the End of 1935^® 


Setilemenl Area 



i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

VilUgef 10 wluch settiemeot work hat been 
estirel}' C 0 Bi[^«ted 3 

'9?51' 

‘ 

B 

1 

1 

- 


107 

ViQagn m Which land disputes ate being 
heard pnor to completion of vettlement 

2 91 

r. 

9 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3B 

\^!lagei iR which fioal stage of lOTesttgatioo 

B la progress 

} 2 

2 4 

4 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

13 

Villages in which prelirmnary held mvesliga 
bon u in piogren 

— 

3 2 

2 

- 

- 

1 

1 

9 

Total 

.42j4b 

361^ 

lj23 : 


1 

1 

167 


Table II gives a comparative statement of the area completed under 
settlement operations to the end of 1935 


36 Annum Stpart 193$ p S The toW at the end of December 1936 i 
aelUemenl areas. See Annual Siport 1936 p TO if 
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Table II 

Area Completed imder Settlement Operations, June, 1928-1935 3 ? 

(In metric dunums) 


Period 


June, 1928 
Dec. 1930 
During 1931 
1932 
.. 1933 

1934 
.. 1935 


to 


Total 


Preliminary Investigation 

Recording of claims 
and publication of 
Schedules of Claims 


212.992 

255.947 

358.303 

479.195 

355.732 

196,119 


1,858.288 


Final Investigation 

Settlement of claims 
and publication of 
Schedules of 
Rights and of Partition 


142,799 

138,387 

167.293 

334,139 

283.464 

298,549 

1.364,631 




p, 80 2. 



Chapter IV 
agriculture 

Palestine is f 

dustrial country. That it is minerals of economic value are 

evident because “in Eal^tine, me altliough “the occurrence of 

unknoum and coal ^^itl^out parallel elsewhere on the 

potash and bromine m the ^ea ^ livelihood from 

eartli’M About 54 per cent. 0 P P livelihood from m- 

agriculture, whereas only 14 per ' rcoresent fully 90 per cent. 
dLr,..2 The exports of ^ ^ 

of the total exports, 3 while several local ‘"dustnes 
mills and wine cellars are based largely on the produce 

I. Description of Land and Production 

The total area of Palestine is are village and 

miles, of which 8,760,000 dunums a ’ 428,000 uncultivableSa 

settlement ‘built-on’ areas, 102,000 ur a > ’ water area, 

land including desert. hUl and forest areas and 690,000 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Percentage of expor^ rep^ 

sented by agricultural products 

9Q% 

90% 


, , paieslinc and Trans-Jordan (1930), p. 4. 

G. S. Blake, Mineral Resourced of Palestine 

E. Mills, Census of Palestine. , j “ 

T.,.l ciparu Erpo® 

193S aisislasa _ .^^"pSwtine, Blue Books). , 

(Compiled - Selby the Govt, of Palestine for the t 

4. Adapted from No^ 8 PP- 22-2S. 

f f to*rL^”o“2c“ «»». = 01 tb. tet.1 are., ft. 

6 . k, . d>.c.»i.a ?1 wS: acSs to E«d f f » Sw- 

area owned by Jews at the end ^-,,1. s nex cent, of the land area rultivable 
1,317,000 dunums, which amounts to ah S p^^^ cultivable, the area o 
As, however, about 1,000,000 dunu cultivable area. Haifa 

land owned by Jews is about 12 X^^nd in the Maritime Flam from Haifa 

Jewish land lies in the fertile plain of Esdraelon ^ 

^6? • The term “uncultivable” eXaWe land depends upon to 

t«rft.‘v.~o. .Cite ft' *'“»•'>"? ”” 

finding and utilization of additiona jjg o£ scientific research, 

investment, and the application of the resui 

III 
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D. The Jordan Vardey. 

This is a natural depression which lies between the central range of 
hills and the Jordan River. It starts slightly above sea level in the north, 
and falls gradually to a depth of 1,300 ft. below sea level at the Dead Sea, 
the total length of the valley being about 160 kilometres. 

Numerous springs in the footliills occur in the Jordan Valley. Where 
the water is fresh, it is utilized for irrigation purposes, and cereals, veg- 
etables, green fodder, bananas, and other tropical and sub-tropical fruits 
are grovra. Citrus cultivation is extending at Jericho, but the main 
developments now taking place in the Jordan Valley are the extension of 
banana cultivation and the production of vegetables and green fodder. 

The land in the north of the Jordan Valley is very fertile, and is 
capable of further development. 

E. Beersheba Plateau. 

This is the largest stretch of plain land in the country. The soil is 
of loess (wind-blown) formation, and supports little cultivation owing to 
the low rainfall. The principal crop is barley, wheat coming second. 

The average rainfall is only about 6 inches per annum. If suitable 
underground water supplies could be found, very large areas could be 
placed under cultivation. Without irrigation, any material development 
of the area is impossible. 

The summary in Table I shows the various kinds of land and the 
production of each. 


II. Irrigation 11 

A. Irrigation from Rivers. 

River irrigation has not been developed to any large extent in 
Palestine owing to the fact that, with very few exceptions, such rivers as 
there are in tlie country are mere hill torrents, w^hich rim for only a few 
days after rain and may then be dry for weeks. The only two rivers of 
any considerable size are the Jordan and the ‘Auja. The latter, which 
flows into the sea north of Tel Aviv, is of minor importance, as its W'ater 
can only be brought on to the surface of the land by pumping. 4,850 


11. B.ised on Memoranda prepared by the Government of Palestine for the use 
of the Palestine Royal Commission, Mem. No. 19. Water supply and irrigable land 
arc discussed in Chapter II. For a clear presentation of the subject of irrigation, 
some of this discussion is repeated here. 
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the indigenous irrigation of 33,000 dunums in the northern portion of 
the basin. A further 17,000 dunums in this portion, at present irrigated 
by indigenous works, will, under the scheme, be given controlled irrigation 
from the new canals which are to be constructed to irrigate the Concession 
Area. The canals will also command a further area of 9,000 dunums 
outside the Concession Area which have at present no means of irrigation. 
Within the Concession Area of about 57,000 dunums, 15,772 dunums 
have, as already mentioned, been reserved for Arabs, 6,400 dunums will 
be occupied by embankments, channels and the lilie, and about 35,000 
dunums will be available for Jewish settlement. 

The cost of the scheme is high. Excluding the price paid to the Syro- 
Ottoman Agricultural Company for the Concession which amounted to 
£P. 192,000, and excluding also interest on capital during construction, 
the actual cost of the works is estimated at £P. 933,000, of which about 
£P. 710,000 represents the Concessionnaires’ share and £P. 223,000 that 
of Government. If the two items excluded from these figures are added, 
the total cost of the scheme is unlikely to fall below £P. 1,300,000. 

This scheme would enable sanitary conditions and a rational system 
of irrigation to be established in a large area north of the Concession. 
The Hula basin appears to be the principal part of Palestine in which 
gravity irrigation on any large scale is likely to prove feasible and it is 
clearly desirable that the abundant water resources of the tract should be 
developed for that purpose, if possible.i2a 

2. The high level Jordan canal project. Proceeding down the 
Jordan southwards from Lake Hula, any possibility of major irrigation 
development is excluded until Jisr el Majami', some eight kilometres 
below Lake Tiberias, is reached. The large hydro-electric station of the 
Palestine Electric Corporation is situated at Jisr el Rlajami'; the supply 
required for the operation of the station has to be safeguarded and further 
water cannot, therefore, be drawn off from above it. 

There has been considerable discussion in the past as to the possibility 
of constructing a gravity canal from a point below Jisr el Majami' and 
of irrigating thereby the arid land in the Jordan Valley between that point 
and the Dead Sea. A recent investigation has, however, shown that any 
such project, even if technically feasible, presents so many difficulties as 
to rule it out as a practical proposition. 

It seems probable that, if any major development is to take place 
in the Jordan Valley, it will be by means of water pumped from the river 

12a. There are smaller areas capable of free flow irrigation from springs, the 
largest being the Beisan Plain. 
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transactions; a man may sell half his land and the whole of his water 
rights or he may retain the whole of his land and sell half his water right. 
It is, moreover, not uncommon for speculators, who own no land at all, to 
purcliase water rights, and then sell or hire them to the highest bidders. 
The position is complicated by the fact that water rights are seldom 
registered and that most of them depend in the main upon custom and 
usage; in course of time these rights have become so sub-divided, largely 
owing to the Law of Inheritance, tliat an individual’s share may have to 
be e.xpressed as a fraction of an hour’s use of a proportion of the dis- 
charge of a spring in a rotation of from ten to forty days. Conditions 
are thus cliaotic, w'ater is alienated from the land to which it naturally 
belongs and is led off for use elsewhere, the rich man is enabled to acquire 
more water than is rightly needed for his land at the expense of his 
poorer neighbour and, in the result, there is considerable waste. Legis- 
lative measures to prevent this waste and to ensure the economical 
utilization of the supplies available are under consideration by Govern- 
ment. It is believed, however, that irrigation from wells is, and is likely 
to remain, the chief source of irrigation in Palestine. 

D. Irrigation from Wells. 

The citrus industry in Palestine and modern dairy farming are 
dependent for their irrigation requirements almost entirely on water 
pumped from wells, along the Coastal Plain and in the Valley of Esdraelon. 
Such irrigation has been developed almost entirely by private enterprise; 
but Government has undertaken a small amount of exploratory work with 
a view to demonstrating the existence or otherwise of water in out-of-way 
areas and is now contemplating legislation to enable it to control well sink- 
ing to some extent so as to prevent an excessive drain on the sub-soil 
supplies. 

Intensive farming cannot be conducted without irrigation; and in 
the Valley of Esdraelon, 70 borings were made by Jewish farmers, of 
which 34 were successful. In Galilee and Samaria water was found in 
such places as Yavneel and Karkur. Considerable water-boring machinerjr 
has been imported into Palestine by the Jewish settlers in recent years.i 4 

Since 1930, four boring plants have been purchased by Government. 
They have been used partly for exploratory purposes and partly in con- 
nection with the provision of water supplies for villages and urban areas. 
Altogetlier eighteen bore holes have been sunk. In nine instances fresh 


14. D. Horowitz, Jewish Colonisation in Palestine (1937), p. 28. 
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lyater iras discos ered in Ihiee (induduig the only two bores sunk m the 
Beershfba Sub District) the waUr •was too salme for use in two, no 
n-ster nas found and work is sbH in progress m the case of the remaining 
four It IS de<irahle to procure many more boring plants to make further 
triab m the \icmit> of Be«sheba lo the hope of disco\eting fresh water 
in that area 

There is elwajs a po<ability that as more and more wells are sunk, 
an esce M\e dram may be imposed upon the sub sod water supplies 
Con'^equtndy in ord^T to secure a datum for future observations, Govern 
ment has recently caused a suney of underground water levels to be made 
in those portiOTs of PalesHne where well irrigation is most intense A net 
rork of leiel nas first spread over the «urlace of the country, the depth 
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Government actiuiy 
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III. Principal Crops 

The variet}' of Palestine’s topography and climate results in the 
production of a v.‘ide range of crops. The value of crops produced in 
1937 may be estimated at approximately 5J4 million Palestinian pounds 
at wholesale prices, thus : — 


A. 

Cereals, legumes 

and oil crops 

£P. 2,213,143 

B. 

Citrus fruits 


1,373.295 

C. 

Other fruits 


1,197,369 

D. 

Vegetables 


480,733 

E. 

Tobacco 


142,242 



Total 

£P. 5,406,782 


The value of other forms of agricultural production in 1937 may be 
estimated at £P. 1,641,564 (poultry and bee produce £P. 527,750, milk 
£P. 916,000, fodder for the dairy industry £P. 133,611, fishiT £P. 
64,203); so that the value of all forms of agricultural production in 1937 
may be estimated at £P. 7,048,346. 

The citrus crop accounts for over 25 per cent, of the value 
of all crops. This ratio will increase in future years, because 
it is unlikely that any appreciable additional areas can be made 
available for the growing of -wheat (or cereals) Avhile from the area 
already planted with citrus fruits (about 300,000 dunums) a potential 
exportable crop of 20-25 million casesis is estimated to be available for 
export in 5-10 years time. 

Table II shows the area under cultivation and the production in 1935, 
1936, and 1937 of the principal crops. 


16a. Valued at the lo-sv figure of 2 s. 6 d. (125 mils) per box for e.xports and 
6 d. (25 mils) per bo.x for local consumption. 

17. Fish is considered in Palestine as one form of agricultural production. 
It is discussed in this book, however, under Natural Resources, Chapter II. 

IS. One dunum produces about SO cases of exportable fruit. 
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rAsixii 

■\rea under Cultuatwa and ftoduction ol the Principal Crops 
m 193s 1936 ^ 937 *’ 



Area in dunums 

■yield 10 tons 


1935 1 


1937 

1935 

1936 

1937 

A C«r«oij 


1936 j 






hfiima 








6 0 1 oopi 








meat 

2 231 018 

2320140,2 258908' 

104 353 

I 76059 

:i27420 

Barley 

2627939 

2723197 2 237 441' 

68905 

55169! 

75417 

Leobls 

82693 

93760 


89692 

2698 

2379 

3830 

KersenntA 

192936 

232664! 

191 227 

8849 

7 378 

b OW 

Maize 

70436 


744j6 

840* 

4 336 

8.673 



Fod 10509! 

11830 

8000'» 

9967 

17630 

Beans 

32364 

33437! 

41 240 

W489 

961 

1 529 

Peai 

2 543 

163741 

29373 

225 

871 

2 037 

Dufa 

1004977 

7720821 

1063 29? 

46135 

22122 

61023 

Seume 

269 920 

98 633 

1 

2?9703 

69)4 

1847 

9317 
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Table II (continued). 



Area in dunums 

Yield in tons 


1935 

1936 

1937 

1935 

1936 

1937 

C. Other fruirs 

Olives 

474,466 

510,341 

535,190 

45,092 

• 

15,755 

47.247 

Melons & water 
melons 

125,875 


166,224 

68,799 

81,335 


Grapes 

149,450 

182,628 

179,295 

28,818 

49,359 

45,673 

Almonds 

25,880 

24,369 

28,480 

4,099 

3,910 

4,184 

Figs 

98,742 


104,471 

10,945 

16,421 


Apples 

5,614 

7,982 

11,048 

836 

1,112 

1,426 

Pomegranates 

2,419 

2,564 

2,756 

824 

947 

• 955 

Apricots 


15,951 

18,446 

2,871 

5,725 

4.085, 

Pears 

730 

1,579 

1,414 

150 

433 


Peaches 

1,182 

1,469 

1,337 

379 

660 

119 

Plums 

769 

1,164 

2,546 

171 

378 

270 

Bananas 

3,640 

4,456 

4,593 

4,000 

7,609 

2,314 

Total 

901,453 




183,644 

227,425 



Area in 

dunums 

! 

j Yield in tons 


1935 

1936 

1937 

1935 

1936 

1937 

D. Vegetables 

Tomatoes 

1 

32,246 

43,254 

45,819 

17,286 

1 

19,027 


Cucumbers 

17,377 

20,672 

21,387 

8,022 

6,801 

16,527 

Potatoes 

6,142i 

9,654 

t 9,454 

2,850 

5,000 

9,536 

Other vegetables 

about 60,000 

i 

72,291 

74,860 

39,689 

39,493 

59,425 

Total 

1 

115,765 

145,871 

151,520 

67,847 

70,321 

120,395 


E. Tobacco 

F. Fodder for ihe 
dairy ( estimate J 


22,232 

29,959 

55.434 

1,032 

100,000 

100,000 

76,309 




1,237 


2,371 

75,304 
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Tabli; III 

Production of the Principal CereaU, Legunres and 0.1 Cropa, 

1921-19372^ 

(In tons) 


^ Wheat Barley 
(w) (w) 


1921 72,885 

1922 87,146 

1923 86,457 

1924 92.190 

1925 101,079 

1926 99.023 

1927 99,406 

1928 65.288 

1929 87.873 

1930 87,339 

1931 51,519 

1932 56,186 

1933 48,305 

1934 85,171 

1935 104,353 

1936 76,059 

1937 127,420 


61,328 

35,383 

26,385 

32,31 1 

40,753 

69.358 

44,524 

46.697 

46,240 

60,071 

26.243 

29,496 

32,580 

70.308 

68,905 

55,169 

75,417 


4,792 

5,593 

4,788 

2,930 

2,427 

3.321 

3,155 

11.397 

3,840 

3,800 

2,856 

2,173 

1,607 

2,176 

2,698 

2,379 

3,830 


Kersen- 
neh 
(•tv) 
7.649 
7.818 
9.844 ' 
7,983 
5,408 
8,014 
6.414 
4,108 
7,751 
7,612 
6,470 
4,901 
3,268 
4,738 
8,849 
7,378 
6.004 


Broad 

beans 

(w) 

4.948 

7,275 

6,550 

4,512 

2,374 

2,691 

1,859 

1,022 

3.977 

3,384 

2,024 

954 

898 

841 

1,489 

961 

1,529 


Dura Sesame 
(s) (s) 


2,063 

781 

1,072 

1,296 

1,443 

1,134 

948 

466 

1,181 

1.288 

40 

141 

81 

121 

225 

871 

2.037 


14,818 

23,527 

16,353 

33.905 

30.595 

23,914 

37,441 

32,732 

31.439 

37.058 

25,389 

21,203 

8.635 

46.830 

46.135 

22.122 

61,023 


2,976 

3,398 

3.656 

3,612 

2.594 

1,817 

5,831 

1,978 

4,169 

2,365 

3,000 

894 

292 

2,658 

6,914 

1,847 

9.317 


w = winter crop 
s = summer crop 


• 1 Ppreals Le<^uines and Oil Crops, 
^reas under CultivaUon of the Pmcrpal Cereals, Le, 

1931-195722 

(In dunums) 


. /iKerse^ Broad 

Year Wheat Barley Lentils beans 


Peas Dura Sesame 


1931 2.358,103 

1932 1,723,243 

1933 1.768,021 
19341,930,713 

1935 2.251.018 

1936 2,320.140 

1937 2,258,908 


1,704,839 

1,766.662 

1,886,318 

2.010.232 

2.627,9391 

2,723,197 

2,237,441 


Qfi 532 1 85,835 50,424 

104414 78733 48.006 
93 058 64.086 32.813 
68 629 160.359 33.950 
82 693 192,936 32,564 

93.7^232.684 33.437 
89,692 191,227 41,240 


809 939,686 
2,1661,011,845 
2,186 916,201 
2,811 1.011.678 
2,548 1,004,977 
16,374 772,082 
29,373 1,068,295 


196,116 

108,284 

102,262 

110,061 

269.920 

98,683 

259,703 


^22! Source as for Table H. 
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23. Compiled from “Villasc Note Books”. 
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I ^^Tieat Wheal IS grown in all d»'>tncts o{ Pilcstme It occupies 
about one third the total area de\ot"d to cereals and legumes and about 
JO per cent of the total area of Palestine devoted to all fca-ms of culuva- 
i!on ard plantations etcJudin" forests and grazing bnd In value, how- 
ever wheat repre'cnls about 40 per cent 01 the value of cereals and 
legumes but onl> about i* per cent of the total value of all kinds of 
agnculiL al produce 

According to Table \ ibe production of wheat per dunum 

W3_ 4S k los in 1933 k los n 1936 1 56 libs in 1937 or eacludmg 

the Beersheb a ca 34 40 ard 66 lifc» m 1935 19^6 and 1937 Experts 
beleve hcneier that &0--0 bios p^r djnu'n is a more reliable average 

Naturallj the average varies from oisJict to di ir ct as the table d'arly 

P»ac!i<~ll) all land swialle for wheat production is already urder 
cultivation Ir more lird were made available for cuUivvtion it would 
probably pav be-t to cultivate other crops such vs fruits vnd vegetabW of 
nore mtnnsie value h is not likely ih^rcfcrc ibal the production of 
wheat in Palestine will m the vear future co biderably exceed xoooo® 
tons while imports of \ heal and four (particubrlv in years following 
«ea»Tis of to V or badly d vtnbuted rainfall) n«.sl be opK'td to increase 
to meet the defia»ncv especull) m the urban areas of the countrj 

Tasie \1 

Net Imports of I\'heat and Wheat Flour, 193 Z 1937 
(Excluding imports of wheat from Tnms Jordan estimated at 
15 20000 tons per annum IS) 


Ye« 

Wheat 

Flout 

1932 

21 054 

20058 

1933 

59951 

26919 

1934 

45318 

24611 

1935 

17759 

33 155 


21336 

30 630 

1937 

36016 

27242 


ZS « fttterf »e fWiO) p 3 
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Table VII 

Consumption of Wheat and Flour in Pale3tine26 



1934 

1935 

Wheat Supply 

Tons 

Tons 

(a) Flour imported in terms of rvheat 

35,561 

48,653 

(b) Wheat imported 

45.547 

17,892 

(c) Palestine wheat crop 

82,000 

103,000 



169,545 

Less (d) required for seed 



Local consumption 

149,108 

155,545 

Estimated average comsumption 

Kilos 

Kilos 

of wheat per head in kilos 

127 

123 


It is estimated that about a tliird of the wheat crop is available 
for marketing, for most of it is required for the domestic consumption of 
the growers .27 Consequently, the prices of wheat and flour on the 
market are determined largely by the prices of the imported commodities. 
Even in years when better than average crops are obtained, some wheat 
has to be imported; and whether the wheat crop is good or bad, con- 
siderable quantities of flour must be imported. It is the white flour that 
is imported, mainly to meet the demands of the urban population, as the 
local wheat is of the hard “durum” type, producing a somewhat coarse 
and dark coloured flour, although it has a higher gluten content and is 
more nutritious than the imported white flour. 

Wheat being the biggest cereal crop, and equal in value to nearly 
half the value of all other cereals, legumes, and oil-seeds put together, 
Government has attempted to stabilize the prices of wheat and flour at 
£P. 9. — and £P. 12.500 per ton respectively, in the interests of the growers 
and millers. This stabilization is secured by the imposition of customs 
duties on a sliding scale and limiting the imports of wheat and flour by a 

26. Furnished by the Government Office of Statistics. 

27. W. J. Johnson and R. E. A. Crosbie, Report of a Committee on the 
Enonomic Condition of Asricidtnrists in Palestine and the Fiscal Measures of Govern- 
ment in Relation thereto (Jerusalem, 1930), p. 40; and F. G. Horwill, Report on the 
Banking situation in Palestine (July, 1936), pp. 87-8S. 
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Area under Cultivation and Production of Barley by Sub-Districts, 
in 1935, 1936 and 1937-^ 
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68,000 
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siD 

CM* 

Sub-District 

Jerusalem Dislrkl 
Jerusalem 

Ramallah 

Hebron 

Total 

Southern Disirici 
Jaffa 

Ramie 

Gaza-Majdal 
Beershcba 
Jaffa-Ramle-Gaza 
(Jewish Settlemen.) 
Total 

Northern District 
Acre 

Beisan 

Haifa 

Nablus 

Tiberias 

Tulkarm 

Jenin 

Nazareth 

Safad 

Total 

Total all Palen-.ne 


,29. Compiled from “Village Note Books", 
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clusively from S3'ria, free of customs duty, under the Palestine-Syria 
Customs Agreement of 1929. 

3. Dura (millet) and sesame. Dura and sesame are the two 
principal summer crops. Sesame pla5rs an important part in the rotation 
system, as it requires a great deal of careful weeding and cultivation, and 
leaves the land in good condition for the succeeding winter crop of wheat 
or barley. It is a crop that demands much labour both for preparation 
of the soil, and when picked at harvest. It is not possible to wait until 
all the sesame crop ripens, because, the pods, when they ripen, split, and 
the seeds fall out onto the ground; and as the crop does not ripen all at 
the same time, the harvester goes into the field daily and pulls, by hand, 
each stalk whose pods are ripe. It is a crop demanding the labour both 
of women and children at harvest time, and is therefore little grown by 
the Jewish farmers, probabty because they have not as yet enough 
children of an age to help in the harvest .32 

Both the area and production of these two principal summer crops 
were the best on record in 1937, and their distribution in the various 
districts of Palestine, are recorded in Table X. 

Sesame does not e.xhaust the soil, while the constant hoeing which it 
requires, loosens the ground and preserves its moisture. The constant 
W'eeding which it also requires, destroys weeds, which is an essential con- 
dition for the success of the succeeding wheat crop. This crop is not 
very remunerative unless the soil be fertile and the rainy season favour- 
able. But wherever it is grown, the succeeding wheat crop is larger in 
consequence. The disadvantage of this crop, however, is its dependence 
on the rain, in the proper time and in the proper quantity, and the labour 
and expense of harvesting .33 Since it depends so much on adequate rain, 
its cultivation is almost entirely confined to the north of Palestine. 

Dtira is of inferior value as a summer crop to sesame, as it exhausts 
the soil, although it leaves large stalks which are useful as food for cattle, 
and grows in areas where the rainfall is relativelj' low'. Although the area 
under dura in 1937 was about four times greater tlian the area under 
sesame, and the production seven times greater, the cash value of the 
former crop w'as hardly tlrreefold the latter, because whereas the price of 
dura W'as about £P. 6, sesame was valued at £P. 15 per ton. 

4. hlaize. i\Iaize is grown both for the grain and fodder. The 
grain is used mainly for feeding poultry, and to a small extent for grinding 

32. Sir John Hope Simpson, Report on Immigration, Land Settlement and 
Development (London, 1930), p. 103. 

33. These notes on the value of sesame and dura as summer crops are based 
larRely on Mr. Vokani’s monograph The Fellah’s Farm. 
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of Dura and Sesame by 
1937 34 


1937 


Dura Sesame 




iverage 1 


1 A%er£ge 


lyi 

eld per 


1 yield per 

Dunums 

Tons 1 

dunum 1 

Dunums 

Ions 1 dunun 


in klips 



1 Hlos 

17,200 

482 

28 

290 

6, 

21 

3,200 

166 

52 

850 

15 

18 

344,212 

14,793 

43 

250 

21 

8 

364,612 

15,441 


1,390 

23 


175,684' 

9,968 

57 

27,395 

457 

13 

190,000 

11,399 

60 

4,007 

1 120 

30 

48,550 

485 

10 

— 

— 

— 

2,000 

160 

80 ' 




416,23^ 

22,012 


31,402 

577 


26,20: 

5 967 

37 

11,025 

362 

33 

21,251 

3 1,724 

81 

20,120 

74C 

> 37 

31,581 

0 2,632 

83 

13,960 

38f 

) 28 

18,28 

6 1,280 

70 

12,276 

61; 

1 50 

28,70 

0 3,444 

120 

1,640 

6( 

) 36 

71,36 

0 6,220 

89 

12,315 

62; 

2 50 

26,73 

0 2,138 

80 

118,630 

4,72^ 

5 40 

35,03 

0 2,443 

70 

36,305 

1,17: 

3 32 

28,31 

0 2,722 

96 

630 

1 3' 

6 57 

287,4^ 

19 23,570 


226,91 1 

8,71 

7 

1,068,295 61,023 

57 

1 259,702 

i 9,31 

7 36 


£P. 338,000 £P. 141,000 


34. Compiled from “Village Note Books.” 
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and mmng vrith Trheat flonr for bread making "^Iai2e grown for fodder 
13 fed inaml> lo dairy catde, a part being made into silage Farmers 
have been and 'Ull are epconraged by fie Department of Agriculture to 
place larger areas under inatre for gteeo fodder so that it can be fed during 
the summer months, when natural pasture is not avaflable 

In the north the maize is grown as a summer crop mainly tnthout 
ungaliou In the south where ramfalt is mudi lower, maize does not do 
well unless grown under imgabon 

Local production of maize for gram is insuffiaent (0 m'^t local 
tequiremenls and about three to •six thousand tons are imported annually 
It 15 the white maize which is grown locally , the imports for poultry feed- 
ing consist mainly of yellow maize 

That Gosemmenl eSortsJZv to encourage the growing of more maize 
both [or gram and fodder has had salisfaclory results is evidenced by 
Table M which shows the increase in areas under cultivation 


TabwM 

Area under Cultitation and Production of "Maize 



Dunumf 

Grain 

Ton* 

Green Fodder 
Ton* 

1931 

23J74 

1535' 

not inosm 

1912 

39375 

891 

1 ft 

1911 

61443 

345 

> > 

1934 

68.500 

381 

B B 

1933 

70436 


about OVAAl 

1936 

66775 

4 336 

■ 9967 

193/ 

86266 

8673 

17 742 


S Di tiibution of improved seeds It has been the practice fo^ 
^eral years pa-i to rai e at Govenunent Agrict-ltural Statrons and 
distnbute to culuvattn improved seed of proved and te«(ed strain? cf 
^eat and bail-) to son the soil and climatic conditions of each locality 
« seed is sold to farmers at market rates, bat issued gratis in deservui? 
ca^es 

maize «ced» are also raised at Agricultural Stations 
i^B to fanners for {Roduong hay in order to supplement 

raims of animah m dry «eason? This new practice is now 


T dr.tr 


“ tnw v... 
Ctt-fart and al*S* 0/ 

35 Co»pa«J froa 


birted to farmers 
ihe Departintnl el 
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spreading among Arab farmers. Maize growing under dry cultivation 
has also been introduced into Arab villages. 

In 1933/34, 46 tons of selected seed of wheat, barley, oats and maize 
and legumes were so issued; in 1934/35 113 tons; but in 1935/36, only 
53 tons were so issued owing to crop failure as a result of drought. In 
consequence, Government purchased in 1935 120 tons of wheat and 23 
tons of barley in various localities from farmers whose crops were raised 
from improved seed originally issued from Government Agricultural Sta- 
tions; and this seed was cleaned and graded for re-issue to other farmers 
at cost price, in order to continue the policy of replacing poor seed-grain 
by improved seed throughout the country. 

B. Citrus Fruits. 

I. Area and number of trees. There were approximately 299,500 
dunums under citrus cultivation at the end of March, 1938. Estimat- 

Tabue XII 

Estimated Area under Citrus Cultivation by Districts at End of 193436 


District 

Dunums 

Southern District 


Jaffa 

92.465 

Gaza 

12,168 

Ramie 

67.941 172,574 

Northern District 


Haifa 

17,355 

Beisan 

845 

Tulkarm 

35,197 

Nabius 

0.236 

Tiberias 

1.377 

Nazareth 

137 

Jenin 

104 

Safad 

357 

Acre 

7,298 62,906 

Jerusalem District 


Jericho 

156 156 

Total 

235,636 


36. Figures obtained from Department of Lands and Surveys. The estimated 
total area at the end of 1935 differs from that of the record of the Agricultural 
Department (see Table XIII). 
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I Dunum* 


1 Dunum* 

34.000 

42.000 

59.500 

70.500 

90.500 

1 10.000 

'25.000 

160.000 

203.500 

278.000 

293.000 
__299,500_ 
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The trees do not begin to bear a considerable quantity of fruit till 
the 7th year. Consequently, the area in bearing at present (1938) may 
be taken as 160,000 dunums and the area not yet in full bearing as the 
balance, viz., 139,500 dunums or roughly 53 per cent, in full bearing and 
47 per cent, not in full bearing.40 

3. Exports. Exports of all kinds of Citrus fruit are shown int 
Table XIV. 

Tabre; XIV 
Citrus Exports 4 i 


Year 

Oranges 

Cases 

Grapefruits 

Cases 

Lemons 

Cases 

Other 

Cases 

Total 

Cases 

1913/14 

1920/21 

830,959 




1,553,861 

830,959 

1921/22 

1,234,251 

— 

— 

— 

1,234,251 


1,365,543 

— 

— 

— 

1,365,543 


1,589,331 

— 

— 

— 

1,589,331 

m4l25 

2,146,457 

— 

— 

— 

2,146,457 

m5l26 

1,515,116 

— 

3,615 

— 

1,518,731 

1926/27 

2,658,716 

— 

9,575 

— 

2,668,291 

m7f28 

2,210,308 

— 1 

10,135 

— 

2,220,443 

1928/29 

1,787,493 

2,265 1 

12,789 

1 

1,802.547 

1929/30 

2,861.341 

13,011 1 

23,344 

— 

2,897,686 

moi3\ 

2,421,005 

39,938 1 

7,994 

— 

2,468.937 

my 32 

3,620,889 

105,781 

7.886 

— 

3,734,556 

1932/33 

4,240,765 

244,603 

12,873 

589 

4,498,830 

1933/34 

5,097,351 

408,184 

19,798 

764 

5,526,097 

1934/35 

6,507,995 

791,661 

30.058 

1,132 

7,330.846 

1935/36 

4,997,302 

850,120 

46.915 

2,973 

5,897,310^ 

, 1936/37 

9,166,904 

1,542,046 

70,792 

10.368 

10,790.110 

mi 138 

9,512.337 

! 1,804,484 

80.227 

11,916 

11.408,964 


a. Low export due to Khamsins (hot dry winds) in May, 1933. Agricultural 
Supplement No. 7 of 16lh July, 1936, p. 143. 


4. Yield per dunum and potential production and e,xports. It ha.^ 
been estimated 42 that the average yield per dunum of a grove in full bear- 
ing is 100 boxes, of which 80 are e.xportable. Consequently, potential 
production from the area already planted may be computed as shown in 
Table XV. Naturally, the potential production will be greater, in the 
future, than the quantities indicated in the table if and when further 
planting continues. 

40. Records — Department of Agriculture. 

41 . Compiled from Blue Books. ^ 

42. Investigation of an Inter-Departmental Government Commission of En- 
quiry), 1936. 
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sumption both on the local market and for export abroad, it is necessary 
to exercise more care in the picking of tire olives. They should not be 
beaten off the trees, and allowed to fall to the ground, and thereby become 
bruised which facilitates fermentation. The olives should be graded 
before pressing; the press should be cleaner; and tire oil should be filtered 
and stored in clean tanks. 

Cooperative societies for the pressing and marketing of the oil are 
required. iMeanwhile, tlie Government Analyst is continuing investiga- 
tions to determine more precisely the causes and degrees of acidity in the 
oil from various places; and in 1935 the Government distributed 300 olive 
combs to demonstrate better methods of reaping the crop; and new 
varieties have been introduced, principally for olives for pickling. 

The olive residue (jiff) is used for fuel and is not further treated (as 
is the practice in Italy and other big olive producing countries), to obtain 
green sulphur oil which is used for soap making. 

The crop of 5,000 tons of oil, at say £P. 40 a ton, is worth 
£P. 200,000, but in the absence of a market for the greater part of the 
crop, the unsold balance is retained for consumption by the peasants, and 
forms a considerable part of their diet. Nevertlieless, large numbers of 
olive trees have been planted since the War ,60 and as it takes about 12, 
years for the tree to yield fruit, larger crops should soon be obtained, when 
the problem of improving the oil to render it merchantable abroad will 
become more acute. In view of the loss of the greater part of the Egyptian 
soap market and the consequent local surplus, it is surprising that there 
should be such big imports of unrefined olive oil. The explanation is that 
most of the oil is imported from Syria which pays no duty under the 1929 
Customs Agreement, and thus can under-sell the local crop and leave a 
profit to merchants who can dispose of it both to soap makers and for 
consumption as edible oil, as the local population are not averse to the 
high acidity of olive oil and sometimes prefer it to a refined oil. The 
trade in olive oil is shown in Table XVIII. 


60. In 193S, 25,000 wild olive suckers were received from the Forest Reserves 
for budding and issue to growers — Department of Agriculture, Report for 1935. 
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XVII 

Yield, in Terms of Oil, 


in 1935-1937 


by Sub-Districts6l 




ECONOinC TOGANUAtlOH Ot TfdSStIKS 

TABtE XVIII 


Imports and Exports of Olive Oil, J9J9”’937 
(Id tons) 


Year 

Imports 1 

Exooru 

Unrefined 

Edble 

United 

tdible 

1929 

2 542 

: 121 


164 

1930 

875 

22 

— 


1931 

23 

20 

309 


1932 

277 

155 

381 

333 

1933 

1888 

259 

— 


1934 

1 544 

340 ■ 


274 

1935 

2037 

124 

21 

482 

1936 

550 

60 

•— 

383 

1937 

60 

87 

179 

1 247 


j Vines w The area under vines for all districts is estimated at 
about rso 000 dunums tm 1935/36) Details of area and productuja for 
*934/35 are given in Table \l\ and the e«timatcd yields for seventeen 
j'ears ate shown m Tabte X\ 
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Tabi,® XIX 

Estimated Areas, Production and Values of Grapes in 1934/35, 
by Sub-Districts 64 


Sub-District 

Area 

Production 

Value 

Dunums 

Tons 

£P. 

Jerusalem District 




Jerusalem 

6.579 

3,990 

23,940 

Ramallah 

20,000 

3.000 

15,000 

Hebron 

38,833 

10,659 

42,638 

Total 

65,412 

17,649 

81,578 

Southern District 




Jaffa 

3,609 

1,160 

8.120 

Ramie 

5,361 

1,604 

16,040 

Gaza-Majdal 

46,188 

3,099 

21,482 

Beersbeba 

500 

10 

40 

Total 

55,658 

5,873 

45,682 

Northern District 




Acre 

1,374 

556 

4,346 

Beisan 

1005 

20} 

2,010 

Haifa 

10,800 

2,400 

16,800 

Nablus 

6.464 

654 

2,616 

Tiberias 

1,297 

139 

1,043 

Tulkarm 

3,205 

392 

2.744 

Jenin 

752 

179 

3,588 

Nazareth 

2,485 

542 

4.065 

Safad 

998 

233 

1,844 

Total 

28,380 

5,296 

39,056 

Grand Total 

149,450 

28,818 

166,316 


64. Compiled from “Village Note Boolis”. 
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The yields of grapes vary according to variety, kind of soil, method 
of cultivation, and treatment. Most of the vineyards in Palestine are not 
irrigated and yield about 300 Kgs. per dunum. Well cultivated vineyards 
can yield up to 1,000 Kgs. per dunum or even more. It is estimated that 
not more than 1,000 dunums of yielding vines are under irrigation. 
Irrigated vineyards are trellised and yield from 1,250 to 2,000 Kgs. of 
table grapes per dunum. 

Vineyards in heavy soils are attacked by pests, principally ph3dloxera. 
Consequently, growers have been advised since the British Occupation to 
plant grafted vines on American stocks as they are resistant to phylloxera. 
To encourage this, vines grafted on American stocks are exempt from 
payment of taxes for a period of 10 years from the date of planting. Un- 
fortunately, however, most of the vineyards in the villages are ungrafted, 
and consequently, are heavily attacked by phylloxera, and will have to be 
uprooted and destroyed. 

Most of the grapes are consumed in their fresh form ; some are made 
into mne liquors ;6S and only very small quantities are made into raisins 
and malban (a kind of paste rolled into sheets). 

Experiments have been made in the drying of grapes for raisins, and 
samples have been sent in recent years to the Imperial Institute. The 
reports indicated that the raisins were well prepared and of good colour, 
but were considered to have thick skins and large stones. It was con- 
sidered that in view of competition from other countries, it would be 
difficult to market substantial quantities of raisins in the United Kingdom 
at profitable prices. 

Imports and exports of grapes and raisins are shown in Table XXI. 


^8. The production of wine and liquors is discussed in Chapter V. 
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Tabee XXII 

Estimated Areas, Number of Trees and Production of Figs 
in 1935, by Sub-Districts 7 o 


Sub-District 

Dunums 

No. of Trees® 

Tons 

Jerusalem District 




Jerusalem 

3,653 

54,795 

625 

Ramallah 

36,000 

540,000 

1,800 

Hebron 

7,625 

114,375 

1,179 

Total 

47,278 

1 

709,170 

3,604 

Southern District 

1 

i 



Jaffa 

220 

3,300 

no 

Ramie 

11,874 

178,110 

2,522 

Gaza-Majdal 

8.315 1 

124,725 

399 

Beersheba 

400 

6.000 

5 

Total 

20,809 

312,135 

3,036 

Northern District 

1 



Acre 

4,416 

66,240 

1,315 

Beisan 

305 

4,575 

122 

Haifa 

1,600 

24,000 

480 

Nablus 

13,044 

195,660 

123 

Tiberias 

1,000 

15,000 

104 

Tulkarm 

2,840 

57,600 

625 

Jenin 

1,111 

16,665 

497 

Nazareth 

1,482 

22,230 

190 

Safad 

4,857 

72,855 

789 

Total 

30,655 

474,825 

4.245 

Grand Total 

98,742 

1,496,130 

10,885 


a. On the assumption that figs are planted on the average 8 X 8 m. or IS to the 
dunum. 


70. Compiled from “V'illage Note Books”. 
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Horticultural Stations. The area under cultivation and production of 
these and the other minor fruits are given in Tables XXIV and XX\^ 
respectively. 

Tabi,i3 XXV 

Production of Deciduous and Other Minor Fruits, 1931-1937 73 

(In tons) 






Apples 

Peaches 

Pears 

Plums 

Pome- 

granates 

Other 

fruits'^ 

302 

55 

42 

52 

622 

2,271 

298 

73 

42 

45 

580 

5,241 

306 

42 

44 

59 

411 

3,909 

613 

242 

86 

153 

636 

4,640 

836 

379 

150 

171 

824 

5,235 

1,112 

660 

433 

378 

947 

10,454 

1,426 

119 

106 

270 

955 

5,003 


553 

993 

683 

1,017 

4,099 

3,910 

4,184 


a. Such as walnuts, loquats, jujubes, mulberries, etc. 

S. Bananas. Bananas are the only sub-tropical fruit at present 
grown profitably on a commercial scale. They are grown under irrigation 
in a few selected localities, principally in the Jordan Valley. The dwarf 
canary banana is the variety mostly grown. The local demand for 
bananas is considerable and is increasing. Prospects of exports are nof 
promising owing to the cheaper costs of production in the principal 
producing countries, and trade restrictions in importing countries. Areas 


under cultivation in 1936 are as under :> — 74 
Tiberias Sub-District 

490 dunums 

Beisan Sub-District 

280 „ 

Coastal Plain 

280 „ 

Nablus (Fara and Jijtlik) 

no „ 

Jericho 

2,480 „ 


Total 3,640 dunums 

6. Melons. The melon is an important annual summer crop. Its 
extent and production are shown in Table XXVI. 


73. Ibid. 

74. Compiled from “Village Note Books’'. 
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D. VEGE:TAEI,fiS. 

Great progress has been made in the expansion of vegetable growing 
in Palestine. The increasing population particularly in urban areas, con- 
stitutes an assured and expanding market for all kinds of vegetables; and 
Palestine is rapidly becoming self-supporting in this branch, except that 
large quantities of potatoes have still to be imported annually, as this crop 
was little grown before 1930. Tlie development of vegetable growing is 
shown in Tables XXVIII and XXIX. 

Tabt.e XXVIII 

Vegetable Production, 1931-193777 
(In tons) 


Year 

Tomatoes 

Cucumbers 

Potatoes 

Other vegetables 

1931 

7,097 

2,710 

1,317 

4.947 

1932 

7,978 

2,868 

929 

12,596 

1933 

7,471 

3,528 

974 

9,332 

1934 

11,201 

7.049 

1,834 

16,381 

1935 

17,286 

8,022 

2,850 

i 39,689 

1936 

19,027 

6,801 

5.000 

39.493 

1937 

34,907 

16,527 

9,536 

59,425 


Table XXIX 

Area under Vegetable Cultivation, 1931-193773 
(In dunums) 


Year 

Tomatoes 

Cucumbers 

Potatoes 

Other vegetables 

1931 

21,332 

9,859 

3,000 

No record 

1932 

22,865 

12,627 

2,863 


1933 

29,566 

15,764 

3,835 


1934 

31,654 

17,286 

5,252 


1935 

32,246 

17,377 

6,142 

about 60,000 

1936 

43,254 

20,672 

9,654 

72,291 

1937 

45,819 

21,387 

9,454 

74,860 


77. Compiled Irom “Village Note Books.” 

78. 2bid. 
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Eighteen jears ago, it was ditiKult to obtain suffiaenl and tegular 
supplies of vegetablB other than cucumbers and tomatoes Now, bow 
ever {193S) there is a steady suRity of all kinds of vegetables, mcluding 
good quality cabbage' cauli^vers, lettuce, beets, radishes, marrows, e^- 
plants (aubergines) peas, artichokes, and peppers Among more r«CTt 
introductions ate a'paragus, the m proved tjTW of Jerusalem artichoke 
from the United States, mu^irooms from Cn^ish spawn, and celery. 
Rogr«s has been made not only as regaril. quantity and variety, but in 
the quality due largely to the introduction by the Government Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as well as by progressive growers, of good types of 
vegetable seed from England and the Continent, and their local acclima* 
tuation and propagation In recent years, the Depatiment of Agriculture 
has devoted considerable are>»s at Us various experimental stations, for the 
raising and di tnbution free of diarge, of millions of seedlings of im- 
proved vaneties which are gradually replacing the coarse types all over 
the country 79 

Sucre's in thia branch has been aided by climatic, geographic and 
human factors The Jordan \alley, m localities where water is available, 
la particularly suitable for early and out of season” vaneties, which 
always comirand hicber prices m the towns Along the Coastal PlaiB» 
where underground water can be obtained cheaply, vegetables are grown 
throughout the greater period of the year, owing to the warm climate and 
the comparative ab'ence of frosts It the hill districts, however, veg- 
etable growing IS dependent mainly on the winter tains 

I Potatoes Prior to 1930 H was generally believed that potatoes 
could not be grown successfully in Palestine, but as a re«ult of experiments 
in the times of sowing melbods of cultivation, and testing out of numerous 
vanelies, it has been proved coadusively that potatoes can be grown 
jwofitably They can also be grovra prohtably between young atrus and 
other fruit trees, and thus the farmer can obtain ca'h crops while waiting 
far the orchard to hear fruit Moreover, potatoes are generally a good 
soil-cleaning crop because, requiring a heavy dressing of manure, the soH 
IS k(i m goed condition, wilh a substantial residue of plant fo^ 
average yield of the rain-grown uop b 600 to 8qo kilos per dunum The 
main crop is sown m vnntcr and harvested duni^ April to July 

Measures have been taken by Government to slimidate production 


•nnit and 100 Kgs of wed were i'sued from Go«« 

ww ^ 36 JSOflOO sredimss and 138 cf 
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Since 1934,79a customs duty on imported potatoes has been trebled during 
tire period April to July of each year from £P. i to £P. 3 per ton, with 
satisfactory results. In addition, Government imported in recent years, 
several hundred tons of seed potatoes, from the United Kingdom for sale 
to growers at cost price, and also established numerous demonstration 
plotssp to encourage farmers to grow more potatoes. The Zahlawi variety 
from .the hilly areas of Lebanon have also given good results.si 

Although areas and production are steadily increasing, imports have 
increased at a much faster rate, to meet the requirements of the increasing 
population. This is shown by the following statistics of potato im- 
ports : — S 2 


1922 

3,887 

tons 

1927 

6,078 

}f 

1929 

6,54s 

f > 

1930 

7,431 

ff 

1933 

9,753 

ff 

1934 

12,349 

» 

1935 

15,774 


^936 

17,605 


J 937 

17,695 

)) 


2. Tomatoes. The tomato crop has expanded exceptionally rapidly, 
and consumption up to the end of 1935 was met entirely by local pro- 
duction. This satisfactory development took place under the most ef- 
fective form of protection, viz., an embargo on the importation of toma- 
toes into Palestine, which was imposed not on economic but on phyto- 
sanitary grounds. An Order of 1925, under the Plant Protection 
Ordinance, prohibited the importation of tomatoes into Palestine to guard 
against the introduction of Hibiscus Mealy Bug, and remained in force 
until the sth September, 1935, when it was abolished since there were no 
longer any phyto-sanitary grounds on which it should be maintained. 
Soon after, tomatoes began to enter Palestine and depressed local prices 
very considerably, as growers could not compete with the cheap imports.ss 
The customs duty was then doubled in March 1936, from £P, 2 to £P. 4 
per ton. 


79a. Since 19/7, the period when the highest duty of £3 is in force has been 
■extended from 1st April to 31st August. 

SO. Agricultural Supplement No. 1 to Palestine Gazette of 23.1.1936, p. 3. 

81. Agricultural Supplement No. 8 to Palestine Gazette of 20.8.1936. 

82. Compiled from Blue Books and Palestine Commercial Bulletin. 

83. Agricultural Supplement No. z to Palestine Gazette of 20.2.36, pp. 26 and 28. 
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This monopoly was abolished in 1921, and within a year cultivation in- 
creased from 265 tons to 694 tons in 1922, and reached the peak figure of 
1,845 Ions in 1924. 

Production, and area under cultivation of tobacco since the War are 
shown in Table XXX. In the last decade, the average production per 
dunum was 46 kilos which compares with 60 kilos in the Lebanon and 70, 
kilos in Latakia.86 


Taei,i: XXX 


Area under Cultivation and Production of Tobacco, 

1921-19378? 


Year 

l 

Tons 

Dunums 

Average yield 
per dunum 
in kilos 

1921 

265 

1,779 

150 

1922 

694 

4,832 

144 

1923 

645 

5.122 

• 126 

1924 

1,845 

27,137 

70 

1925 

678 

11,812 

58 

1926 

540 

8.995 

60 

1927 

547 

10,305 

52 

1928 

342 

7,915 

44 

1929 

1,194 

20,810 

57 

1930 

954 

23,457 

40 

1931 

504 

13,479 

38 

1932 

571 

12,369 

46 

1933 

402 

9,328 

43 

1934 

1,012 

19,948 

52 

1935 

1,031 

22,232 

47 

1936 

1,236 

29,959 

41 

1937 

2,371 

55,434 

43 


Exports are negligible, while a small quantity of leaf, representing 
about 10-15 por cent, of local production, is imported annually for blend- 
ing. Thus, the whole of the crop is used in the local manufacture of 
cigarettes.ss The varieties grown are mostly Turkish, and cultivation is 
confined largely to the ranges of Acre and the Galilean hills in the norths 
Imported cigarettes are mostly Virginian from the United Kingdom and 


86. S. B. Himadeh, Economic Organization 0 } Syria (Beirut, 1936), p. SI. 

87. Compiled from “Village Note Books”. 

8S. The manufacture of cigarettes, tombac, etc., is discussed in Chapter V. 
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at practically no cost, practised by Arab poultry keepers. The Jewish 
settlements dispose of most of their poultry and eggs cooperatively through 
the Tnuva. Expansion in the raising of poultry has taken place con- 
currently with increasingly big imports from cheap-producing countries 
such as Syria, Egypt and Roumania. Owing to the advantages of co- 
operative organization, and grading, Jewish poultry raisers have been able 
to obtain higher prices for their eggs — the eggs sold by Arab villagers are 
not graded and fetch much lower prices. The sale of local eggs by 
Jewish cooperative societies increased from nine million in 1935 to 32 
million in 1937. Similar cooperative organization is lacking but is most 
desirable in the Arab villages. 92 Jewish settlements have specialized in 
White Leghorns for egg production. For general purposes, i.e., for meat 
as well as eggs, the Rhode Island Red and the Light Sussex breeds have 
proved their merits. 

Poultry keeping in the Arab villages is mainly the occupation of the 
women, and the birds, mostly of the baladi breeds, are left to find their 
owm food by scavenging. The baladi fowl is a mixture of Mediterranean 
breeds. 

Measures have been taken by Government to improve poultry- 
raising and poultry breeds. Efforts have been made to interest the Arab 
men folk, and short courses of instruction have been arranged at the Acre 
Poultiy Station. Cocks of European breeds have been supplied for cross- 
ing with the village fowls. Eggs and young chicks have been sold to 
villagers at low rates from the Government poultry stations. 50,000 
pedigree hatching eggs, and 1,500-2,000 selected birds, mostly cockerels, 
have been issued annually to interested farmers.^ Six poultry and bee- 
keeping demonstration and distribution stations were established in 1932, 
to enable the jellahh: to obtain breeding birds and hatching eggs more 
easily. The following were distributed from Government poultry stations 
during the past six years, free of charge or at low rates : — 94 
Year Hatching eggs Pure bred birds 


I93I/I932 

44.484 

3,014 

1933/1934 

42,000 

2.475 

1934/1935 

39,000 

7,150 

1935/1936 

45,000 

10,750 

1936/1937 

57,000 

15,900 

1937/1938 

65,000 

9:500 


02. Stockdale, op. cit., p. 36. 

93. Report of the Department of Agriculture end Fisheries, 1027-1930. 

94. Extracted from Annual Reports of the Department of Agrietdture and 
Fisheries. 
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Tabi^e XXXI 

Imports of Eggs and Poultry 96 a 


Year 

Eggs 1 

Poultry 

No. 

Value 

£P. 

No. 

Value 

£P. 

1925 

8,773,311 

20,639 

No record 

No record 

1926 

14,902,973 

38,122 

f> V 

}} }> 

1927 

9,794,452 

22,682 

16,468 

2,040 

1928 

6,452.302 

16,007 ' 

10.238 

1,180 

1929 

11,254.861 

i 29,785 

48,397 

4,804 

1930 

7,706.159 

18,305 

39,833 

2,858 

1931 

7,566.998 

15,931 

40,223 

3,214 

1932 

18,102,975 

34,625 

179,703 

12,262 

1933 

34,316,000 

63,245 

280,236 j 

17,179 

1934 

56,982,000 

105,633 

678,820 

41,437 

1935 

75.924,000 

138,209 

1,764,614 

133,479 

1936 

91.225,000 

190.081 

1,919,000 

161,741 

1937 

1 

92,910,000 

182,530 

1,261,469 

89,070 


3. Suitability of Palestine for poultry farming, and possibility of 
expansion. Practically the whole of the country is well suited for poultry 
farming, from a climatic point of view. Mortality rates compare not 
unfavourably with those in England; and Palestine is more suitable for 
poultry raising than neighbouring countries. The average mortality rate 
of poultry kept under reasonably suitable housing and feeding conditions 
is from 15-20 per cent, for young birds, most of the deaths occurring 
during the first eight weeks of the chicken’s life. 

The poultry industry in Palestine could be expanded rapidly with 
comparative ease because it requires little capital. About 750,000 ad- 
ditional laying hens with a capital investment of about £P. 400,000 w'ould 
he required in order that Palestine may be self-supporting in eggs and 
poultry. 

4. Reasons whj’^ production has not kept pace with the local 
demands. The increase in the population, an increase in the number of 
tourists, the improved standards of living and the expansion of local in- 
dustries using eggs (such as bakeries, confectioners, etc.), account in part 
for the increase in the import of eggs from under 8 million in 1931, to 


Compiled from Bine Books and Palestine Commercial Bnllctm. 
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Approximate yield ijSOo tons 

(b) In the hills and elsewhere 

iCjOOo hives with an approximate yield of 250 tons 


Total 1)750 tons 


The above yields should be saleable as follows — 

1,500 tons orange honey @ £P. 55. per ton = £P. 82,500 
250 tons other honey @ £P. 45. per ton = £P, 11,250 


93,750 


= 70 mils 


It is estimated that the average maintenance cost per hive is : 
Sugar 10 kilos (n" 7 mils 
Wax foundation 

Depreciation of hive and equipment 


hlaintenance 


/O 
ICO 
100 

50 


520 mils 


Consequently, a production of 25 kilos @ 50 mils per kilo, gives a gross 
income of £P. 1.250 and a net profit of 930 mils. A bee-keeper with 
50 hives should thus have a supplementary income of about £P. 45 on 
an investment of about £P. 70 for the hives and equipment. 

2. Trade in honey. Local production and imports and exports of 
honey are shown in Table XXXII. Although imports are very small in 
relation to the total local production, bee-keepers have complained recent- 
ly that the imports at low prices have considerably depressed the prices 
of tlie locally produced honey. 

3. Future problems. When the production increases very con- 
siderably, the problem of marketing will arise and the most urgent need 
will be the standardization of products and the organization of market- 
ing.ioi Analysis of representative samples of different kinds of honey 
from the various parts of the country has now been completed with a view 
to drawing up suitable regulations to ensure that all honey exports 
conform to certain standards in the interests of future marketing. Such 
regulations have since been published in the Palestine Gazette No. 769 of 

8/4/1937- 


101. Stockdale, op. cit., p. 37. 
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12 

17 

1923 

— 1 

2 

24 

1929 

80 

8 

21 

1930 

70 

7 

23 

1931 

110 

2 

20 

1932 

120 

a 

13 

1933 

1934 

1 150 

1 200 

1 22 

1 f4 

5 

4 

1935 

1 225 

1 9 

13 

1936 

1937 

275 

1 275 

15 

11 
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as working animals for their agricultural operations, such as ploughing 
and threshing; while Jewish farmers keep dair}’' cattle, primarily for the 
production and sale of milk and dairy products. Sheep and goats are 
raised, mainly by the Arabs, for meat — young fat lambs and kids being in 
constant demand — and milk, which is converted into laban (sour milk) 
and cheese. !Mules, donkeys and camels are used as working animals in 
the farms, .and also for local transportation between the villages and 
towns. The number and value of livestock is shown in Table XXXIfl. 

Table XXXIII 

Number and Value of Livestock in 1937 


Kind 

Number 

Average 
value per 
head icP. 

Estimated 

total 

£P. 

Caltle : 




Calves 

34,970 

4 

139,880 

Oxen & Bulls 
Milking Cows 

36,800 

9 

331,200 

(a) 

20,000 

40 

800,000 

(b) 

30,000 

15 

450,000 

(c) 

47.375 

9 

426,375 

Buffaloes 

6,064 

12 

72,768 

Sheep 

209.422 

1 

209,422 

Goats 

361,424 

1 

361,424 

Poultry 

2,660,092 

0.100 

266,009 ‘ 

Horses 

20,053 

15 

300,795 

Mules 

8,989 

20 

179,780 

Donkeys 

92,205 

5 

461,025 

Camels 

28,035 

12 

337,020 

4,335,698 


The existing stock of cattle, sheep and goats is not adequate to meet 
the local demands for meat and dairy produce. Despite systematic efforts 
to increase local herds and improve their quality, imports increase year by 
year to meet the requirements of the expanding population and it is not 
likely that this situation will be radicall}' changed in the near fuiure. 
Throughout tlie dry summer of six months, there is practically no natural 
pasture or grazing, and, consequently, animals cannot be economically 
raised and fattened for slaughter as yet, and, in most cases, it pays to 
keep cows and goats and sheep for their milk only. Over a million 


103. Based on the Government enumeration of livestock in 1937. 
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Palestinian pounds were expended in 1937 on imported cattle, sheep and 
goats for slaughter purposes (£P. 660,000) and daily produce 
(£P. 394,000), as shown by Table XXXIV and Table XXXV. 

Table XXXV 

Value of Net Imports of Cattle, Sheep, and Goats, and Dairy Produce loS 


Year 

Cattle, sheep 
and goats 

£P. 

Dairy 

produce 

£P. 

Total 

£P. 

1927 

130,484 

90,783 

221,267 

1930 

317,865 

86,941 

404,806 

1933 

247.576 

144,817 

392,393 

1235 

643.283 

343,885 

987,168 

1937 

660,805 

393,967 

1.054.772 


In favourable seasons, there is adequate grazing available during the 
spring months, to provide for flocks of cattle, sheep, and goats; but 
during the summer months, and unfavourable seasons, when drought con- 
ditions prevail, there is a scanty supply of vegetation, and flocks rapidly 
lose condition and suffer from starvation. The grazing places are prin- 
cipally the hill slopes and waste lands. 

The whole future of the livestock industry is dependent upon in- 
creasing and improving the supply of animal feed which, in turn, depends 
upon the availability of water for fodder production. 106 This has been 
appreciated by the Jewish settlers, many of whom depend to a very large 
extent for their prosperity on the proceeds received from dairy products.l 07 
In fact the biggest development which has taken place, next in importance 
to the expansion of the citrus industry', is that of the dairy industry. This 
industry, among the Jewish farmers, depends almost entirely upon the 
growing of nutritious fodder crops such as her seem (Egyptian clover), 
lucerne, and oat and vetch hay under irrigation, and upon the feeding of 
concentrates, with the result that the average cow in Jewish dairy herds 
now produces 3-4,000 litres per annum compared with the production of 
500-700 litres by the native cow. 


105. Ibid. 

106. Stockdale, op. oil., p. 44. 

107. Ibid., p. 31. 
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Table \NX\T 

Cattle m Coouuy Irepotted aud SlausMered 


' lupom tbroogU Animal 


Somber 

1 country* 

Male 

_L 

Female 

lOSlOO 1 

j 

2916 

8934 


146397 

1 6978 

4718 

1 

1650 

6194 

9148 

869 

139 599 

16082 


130604 

33040 


17i209 

1 2?962 

1 


S-tW 
27 iW 
12 IW 
20/06 
54207 
51923 
54992 


1. Erunttation by Go^eTnntsit Departtnenl of — 

b k t Rtcotds of Gov«»ofint Department of Agnculturt 

ICS A r»tt of tbv MCI <« » based on the «port of urTo"** 

S r J If Snulb Included is the JUport of the Department oj eia 
fur 1935/36 
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.. Sheep and goats. Sheep and goats arc kept primarily for milk 
production and secondarily for meat, y'ool or hair and s>an^. A large 

part of the milk is consumed by tlic flock oivners themselve.; _ 

Llieved tliat the greater proportion reaches the market 
and sami (melted butter). The samn thus produced doe^ no. 
needs, and a considerable amount is imported.io? According to D . ^. 
Hirsch, the average annual milk yield of a ewe (fema e s ctp) is a^ 

40 litres and of a goat 75 litres.no The fat content ot the milk 4 

per cent, for sheep and per cent, for goat«. 

Sheep and goat flesh is eaten mostly by the .Arabs, wherea.s the jevs 
prefer beef. Local production does not meet local demands, and a \C!\ 
large number of sheep and goats is imported annually for slaughter 
purposes, mostlj' from Turkey, SjTia and the Arabian Peninsula. ^ T h.. 
number imported, and slaughtered, as well as the number of thCiC auinmls 
in the coimtr>' is shown in Table XXXVII. The total number actually 
slaughtered during the years prior to 1937 were, in fact, larger, as the 
record in the table refers only to the slaughter houses in respect of whicli 
the Veterinary Service of the Government has records. Ihose records 
represent about 60 per cent, of the total number slaughtered. 


Table XXXVH 


Number of Sheep and Goats in the Country, Imported and Slaughtered 


Year 

Number in the country” 

1 

Number imported'’ 

Number 

slaughtered” 


Sheep 

Goats 

Sheep 

Goats 

Sheep 

Goats 

1921 

1924 

1927 

1930 

1933 

1936 

1937 

296.906 

252,773 

209,422 

514,552 

440,132 

361.424 

26,21 1 
109,985 
121,554 
152.322 
165,814 
204,853 
230,86! 

13,954 

48,295 

57,617 

56.369 

93,317 

69,804 

112,443 

65.013 

134,399 

171.379 

149,254 

157,540 

123,094 

224,558 

34.613 

63.892 

92.440 

79.918 

93.748 

48.721 

105.665 


a. Enumeration by Govt. 

b. & c. Records of Govt. 


Dept, of Agriculture. 
Dept, of Agriculture. 


kaos valued at 


of samn amounted to 616,152 kilos 
iorJ/l 1 Goats in Palestine”, Bulletin of rc 

i>ocxcly, Vol. VI. No. 2, February 1933, p. 8. • 
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Table XXXVIII 

N„.„be, in .he Country and Imports of Horses, Mules, Douheys, 

and Camels ns 


Horses 


Year 


1921 , 

1930! 

1932 

1934 

1937 


Mules 


In 
country 


Im- 

ported 


6,548 

13,825 

14,100 

16,355 

20,053 


2,636 

989 

702 

1.298 

348 


In 

country 


3.934 

5.304 

5.599 

7.481 

8.989 


Im- 

ported 


5.943 

682 

876 

1,396 

591 


Donkeys 


Camels 


In 

country 


Imported 


32,689 

76.858 

75.784 

92.205 


26.629 

471 

661 

965 

494 



8,846 
25.341 
32,317 
32.033 
28.085 
( 


10,886 

18,115 

7,155 

26.138 

19.554 


V. Dairy Farming 

After citrus, dairying is the ^ kept hi well- 

since the War. Modern dairying whh d and yield- 

constructed stables, consuming fodd oracti'cd almost entirely 

ing 3,000 to 5,000 litres of hH V are high, the 

in the Jewish setUernents « tit be hept in sheds, the 

cost of production is also high. relatively costly water 

growing of forage involves the insta la ron o! ajete^ 

supply, while a good deal of at 35 million litres tm 

The yield of cows owned by Jews n^arketed in the towns of 

1937). Of this, about 28 milboh through the Tnuva. 

which some 70 per cent, was ^j^ostly in the open and they 

The cows of Arab farmers are in the summer. Fodder 

feed on natural grazing in the ^ cowsheds are rarely provided, 

is not commonly raised or purchas , conditions are very 

■in consequence, the co^s of cow-hjng und«^s^^^ 

low, but the milk ‘ „.;mbers of cows, goats, and sheep 

annum. Owing however to the large num 

iq ha<=ed on enumeration of Uovt. uepu 

Ihe^Milk ^Market 193L j Committee of the General Agri- 

(c) Report submitted m 1938 0*"'^ 

(d) Sits S°XVep"artment of Agriculture & Fisheries. 
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of about £P. 400,000. Investments in cowsheds, dairies, water supply 
for fodder production, arc estimated at a further £P. 500,000. No such 
estimates are available for Arab dairy. 

C. Value of Milk Output, 

The value of tlie total output of milk in tlie Jewish dairy industry 
may be estimated at about £P. 396,000 in 1937. (Thus, 36,000,000 
litres at II mils per litre.) The value of milk from Arab herds at 8 mils 
per litre would be about £P. 520,000. 

D. Increase in Milk Production since 1920, .and its Disposal. 

It is difficult to estimate the development of production in the Arab 
dairy. Doubtless, Arab milk production for the market has considerably 
increased since the War. Milk production of the Jewish dairy has in- 
creased from 130,000 litres in 1920 to 36 million litres in 1937. In 
1936/37, milk from Jewish dairies, sold through the Tnuva, was disposed 
of as under : — 



% 

litres 

In the form of fresh milk 

34 

6,412,000 

„ ,, ,, ,, „ cream 

14 

2,570,000 

,, „ „ ,, ,, lobofi, kefir 

8 

1,400,000 

„ „ „ „ „ butter and cheese 

44 

8,368,000 


1 00.0 

i8,7so,ooo116 


Milk, cream, laban and kefir, being fresh perishable products, do not 
meet with competition from imported products. Jloreover, the imported 
cheese is not of the same kind as the locally produced cheese. Con- 
sequently, the competition is from imported butter. 

E. Butter Imports and Prices. 

Imports of butter represent 80 to 90 per cent, of the total consump- 
tion of butter in Palestine, (see Table XXXIX). 

The reason for these big imports are : — First, foreign butter has 
continuously fallen in price since 1929, causing an increase in imports 

116. In 193S the sale of food stuffs from Jewish farms to the consuming public 
was estimated at about 4P. 500,000 (excluding citrus). Of this, 44% W'as accounted 
for by milk, 7% beef and veal (which are the by-products of dairying), 16% fruit, 
31.5% eggs and poultry, 10% vegetables and potatoes, and 10% cereals. Thus 
dairying is the main source of income on Jewish mixed farms. 
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F. CosYs Of* Production and the Fodder Probeem. 

Costs of production on Jewish farms are about twice as high as in 
the principal butter exporting countries, chiefly because of the difference 
in the cost of fodder. The majority of mixed Jewish farms are on non- 
irrigated land. In most cases, the needed quantity of fodder is not 
growm on the farm itself and considerable quantities of forage and con- 
centrated food have to be purchased. If such food could be produced 
on the farm, this would cheapen the cost of production and thereb})- 
reduce imports of butter. The primary obstacle to the immediate 
expansion of dairying in Palestine on a sound economic basis is the 
absence of large areas for natural grazing. The solution would appear 
to be largely dependent on the availability of waterii? for irrigating 
fodder crops. 

VI. The Control of Pests and Diseases which 
Attack Plants and Animals 120 

A. CoNTRot OF Plant Diseases and Pests. 

The chief plant pests are the Black Scale {Chrysoniphahts aonidum), 
the Red Scale {Chrysomphahis aurauti), the Mussel Scale {Lepidosaphes 
beckii), the stone-fruit tree borers (^Capnodis spp.), the Mediterranean 
Fruit Fly {Ceratitis capitata): field mice, and locusts. Other pests and 
diseases are the Fig Scale {Ceroplastes ncscii), the grape-berry moth 
{Polychrosis botrana), codling moth {Carpocapsa ponioneUa) and potato- 
leaf hopper {Empoasca lybica). The life histories of insects and diseases 
and the use of insecticides are studied in the Government Ento- 
mological laboratories at Jerusalem, Sarafand, Acre, and Tiberias. The 
results of research have enabled the control of a number of injurious pests 
and diseases. In order to prevent the introduction of pests and diseases 
from abroad, all imports of plants are inspected by Plant Inspectors, 
under the Plant Protection Ordinance. The number of consignments of 
imported plants and fruits, vegetables and seeds so inspected was 9,059 

in 1934/35 and 9,553 in 1935/36- 

1. The Black Scale, Red Scale and Mussel Scale. These pests attack 
citrus trees, and used to do considerable damage to the trees and fruits, 
but their injury is being gradually controlled. The Black Scale is being 
controlled by fumigation, and the Red Scale by fumigation or spraying. 

319. See under “Irrigation”. 

120. This section is based on the reports of various officers of the Govt. Dept, of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 
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abortion, anthrax, equine diseases, stomach worm and various poultry 
■diseases. A Veterinary Laboratory has been established by Government 
to diagnose disease, to prepare vaccines and sera for use in the field and 
to investigate local diseases tire causes of which are unknown. (See 
-Section VIII). 

1. Tick fevers. Imported and grade dairy cows are much more 
susceptible to tick fevers than native cattle. The losses among such 
cows, although still serious, have been greatly reduced where cattle dipping 
baths have been provided by Jewish settlers (at their owm expense) and 
w'here cattle are regularly dipped throughout the tick season. IMortality, 
cases of fever and losses in milk yield have, all decreased; and the 
profitability of the dairy herds has improved in the Jewish settlements. 
There are at present 20 cattle dipping tanks and additional (onks are to 
be constructed in the near future. 

Native cattle, which form the bulk of the cattle belonging to Afhbs, 
are not so seriouslv affected. There is little or no mortality among adult 
cattle resulting from tick fevers, the reason being apparently that when 
young, they acquire a certain amount of immunity, or that the local strain 
of cattle has an inherited resistance. ( Tick fevers are responsible, how- 
ever, to a certain degree for stunting of growth, unthriftiness and lack 
of vitality; but these would be considerably diminished if the Arab 
villager were to feed his cattle more generously. 

Tick fevers cause serious direct and indirect losses among sheep and 
goats, particular^ during seasons when grazing is scarce, resulting in a 
lower resistance and vitality of the animals. The benefits of regular 
dipping of sheep and goats have been demonstrated to Arab flock- 
masters in all sub-districts for several years by Government. The dipping 
demonstrations consist of tlie provision of portable zinc dipping baths; 
and sheep dipping powder is issued gratis and the sheep and goats of the 
areas are regularly dipped for two consecutive seasons. Arab flock- 
masters now realise the value and necessity for dipping their flocks of 
sheep and herds of goats. During the past 3 years, 19 permanent con- 
crete sheep dipping baths were built in villages, partly from loans granted 
by Government for the purpose and partly by contributions collected from 
flock-masters. It is anticipated that dipping will gradually become a 
regular practice throughout the country. 

2. Bovine contagious abortion. This disease is confined to dairy 
herds in Jewish settlements and its eradication is gradually being achieved. 
There are now 90, herds comprising 6,500 head of cattle under regular 
test of which 79 are entirely free of the disease. The profitability of 
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practice in villages. Despite tneir c , 

masters have adopted the n’^jhod regu poultrj^ diseases 

6. Poultry diseases. There are n 
a, prasent in the com, try. Different disease, ^ 

cMera, lowl typhoid, coccidiosia, spirochaeM ^ ^ 

hinder the’ development of the and means of com- 

is being made to reduce losses to a minimum . 

baling and preventing diseases are eaplam d to ponl^^ P 

officers. Vaccines and sera are prepared oy the laoor . 
outbreaks. •„trnftnriion of stock diseases. 

7. Quarantine-prevention of the m 

mile attempting to improve the ° introduced from adjacent 

protected against epidemics which nng iiv designed measures 

territories and from overseas. This involves fordable 

and constant vigilance, as the land frontieis ^r 

ihy livestock at innumerable places, especia ly o necessary to 

natural features do not assist frontier patro s 0 ^ encouraged by 

prevent entirely the smuggling of anima s w nc 1 o 
the local heavy demands for food animals. ^ chain of fourteen land 
To prevent the introduction of epidemics, a of live- 

frontier quarantine stations, situated at the ma established. Haifa 

stock into Palestine from adjacent territories, as animals imported 

Quarantine Station, which is the largest of a , ^ for varying 

from overseas. Imported stock are ^.^j^ditions under which 

periods under regulations vdiich prescribe c routes into 

different classes of livestock may be importe y ^ stationed at frontier 

Palestine from different countries. object of preventing the 

quarantine stations patrol the frontiers wit 

illicit importation of livestock. ^ free from major 

Due to the efficacy of quarantine, Pa es 1 
epizootic diseases for the past twelve >ears. 121 

Demonstrations 

VII. Agricultural Education ana Occupation 

Agricultural Education in School founded m 

was almost non-existent except for ' TB_ujidation) , and the Sa e.i<-n 

1870 by the PICA (Edmond de RoOischild exceptions, 

Agricultural School founded at Beit Jima • Peparimcnt of 

, fl,e Governmeii^v , jneans of 
121 . Based mainly on information themselves, . 

.^priculturc directly from the educationa 
tiucstionnaires. 
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X ha^d are still Lrp.K f^,^p"Tnew method, and am 

irr^^rirh'oU^S'ln— Snempr-estoim.^^^ 

their (am slock and equipment 

A Aoaicuwna'i. ScBOOls . omemment Irem 

Ttvo Agtieultoral tehool. «ete esUbh hed y ,„,„e,t 

to b-quest ol the late ^ir till. mas devoted to 

accumulated to tr 177000 ''’''"“"u^lance invested, yieWmS “■ 

to construetion ol the wo schools “"■* ,„TOrds theannud 

mcome ol about £P 3 cno per established lor Ai^ 

mamtenapee of the*e school. j ,a,,dential studenu Th 

at Tulkarm m 193 ' mth accommodalion 70 Tabor, mti »'• 

second school for Jens nas establ.-hed m . 931 . »' 

comnodalion lot 50 residential student ,actical courses ol as" 

TV oh,.ets oi them school, are <0 prmnde Pm® 
cullnte in all its branches implemented by . ^ 5,„n, to th'ir 

cultural and allied sciences that tthen the 'Wdenm^ , 8 , 

1 -nd. they mat not onlv develop ’ ,1 tot their la"“ 

adopuon o* jmpro\ed Jarm pracuces a -elllemenU 

am serve as model ,0 to neishbourtng villages 

At the Tulkarm School ten student- vrbo comp 
cout«e in agiiciiUure are elected antiuallj to receiv ._„j^jers m ^urai 
ms m ped-og> TiUh a m»w lo th«r appointment as 
schooU '0 as to p\e an agnoJluial bias to e uca i jn ,933 

etudenta ha%e been trained sin« the inception 0 ,v,. entioned 

In addition to two Kadoone schools, whi ares . 

to the extent of about fP 3 500 each by Gos'erntnen , ^ pri\ate 

pmatejeviish schools supported bjr Jewish msUtulions, agricultural 

Arab orphanages supported from Catholic souses, ^ the 

ira rung 15 provided A list of these private schools g informa- 
number of 'tudents and the expenditure and revenue (rv e 
tion is available) is given m Table XL 
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Table XL 

Number of Students and Expenditure and Revenue of Private 
Agricultural Schools in Palestine, 1936 


Name of School 

No. of students 

Expenditure on 

Revenue 


Boys 

Girls 

School 

Farm 

School 

fees 

Sale 
of farm 
products 

Jewish 

Alliance Israelite 
Agricultural School, 
Mikveh Israel 

300 

1 

1 

£P. 

15,509 

£P. 

16,692 

£P. 

10,259 

£P. 

19,543 

The Canadian Ha- 
dassah Agricultural 
School for Girls, 
NahalaKW. 1. Z.O.) 

i 

i 

100 

5,100 

3,086 

2,150 

3,350 

Children’s Farm, 

Ben Shemen 

1 

80 

51 

7,300 

2,798 

4,500 

2,890 

Children’s Village, 
Meir Shfeya 

60 

50 

5,993 

1,044 

— 

1 

1,630 

Girls Training Farm, 
Ayanolh (W.I.Z.O.) 

— 

70 

3,000 

3,000 

300 

2,700 

Agricultural Secondary 
School, Pardess Han- 
na (In course of com- 
pletion)'* 

29 

5 

1 




Total number of 
students 

469 

276 





Arab 

Salesian Agricultural 
School, Beit Jimal 

71 

i 

1 U276 

2,558 

Nil 

3,780 

Orphelinat Agricol des 
Peres Trappists, 
Latrun 

16 



__ 

.. .. 


Agricultural, School, 
Rafat 

32 i 






Total number of 
students 

119 






Grand total number 
of students 

588 

276 






n. E>TJcndiiure and Revenue not yet known as the school is not yet working 
with a full number of students or staff; dormilorj*, class-rooms, and laboratory, ettx, 
not yet completed. 
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Government f rt^oTwm™. 

dE per capita grants paid ^ grant being fP io° ’’^^^['ural 

s rCv" sTs=>" ^ ” 

JeJh cptnnages «hco.= » ««-- t,. ™,oet.e„ veseta ^ 
ioltontl eecuons or branches ”>* or branches are not 

gnttos and some cons and I””"'* , , ^„se to merit >h' , 

vet sofficentl) important m the ,ery meiol edncaUonal 

. Agrrenltoral Schools , contribution, Hom Jei»'i 

nork They are supported enlueiy y 

E ScHoot GvniiEt-s s we an Arab village school garden 

Apart irom these schools there are ’’3 " , of Education 86 

nhich are mpemsed by Ih. ««~“™'^'Ko„, no gardens aU^^ 
being unde, trmned agiienUuial „1 Agncultuie isi* 

to Jewish sehools The ^ seeds, plants and Ini'l 

totbese-choohaiailablesuppli^of ^ i„e possible 1" *" 

and vegeubte and loans “^wie’and the 

them some attention is given o keeping are incl« 

etables wbde m some poultey-bie^lmE and bee a 

the agncultutal cuniculum 

C DEssoiiStaaTtovs Ain government Bepattme”' 

A considerable portion of the staff o , ^le amount of toun s 
Agiieultuie consists of o»,cem who do a rural 1»P”>»”“ 

m Oie viBages and .el.lem.nts in oriee lo eKO 

to adopt !mpro^ed fanning pracUces vegetables the apP^ 

systems of rotation introducuoa of new „„ent and feed®? 

Uon of organic manure and fetUliiers, t . {odder crops a° 

of animals and poultry, the necessity for j the ueatme^ 

making saage to supplement the feeding raUons of ^mprentd 

of diseases and pests and actually . sue to toners ^ 

seed, Negetab’e seedlmgs, fiint trees bud w in co* 

Thirty seven demonstration fanns or p o usually abou 

operation with progressive fanrarsm i93S ^ neighbonr'nS 

75 dunums each and are de^igocd to demonstrat as 

villages and setllemenis, unproved rotauon sys ^ and graded 

forage and poUtoes, the belter results obtamed from i P 

in Sect ons C to E have been adapted ^*”^“"^0 % 

Cnl e) Tdtiltxt /or Ue lue of tU Iteyal 
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seed the higher jMds obtained by the application of ^ 

generally the benefits which would accrue by the adopUon 0 imp 

methods of tillage. , • AroW villages 

To improve and stimulate poultrj- and bee-keeping m Arab ^illag^, 

ten District Poultry Stations and Apiaries have been established. Th^e 

stations sen^e as demonstration centres for Arab poultry keepers of 

respective areas. Hatching eggs, day-old chicks and six weeks 0 pu e 

and cockerels are sold from these stations at reasonable prices to vi lag^ 

and instruction in poultrj' keeping is given by touring personnel. o 

upgrade the fouls in x-Ulages, over 3,000 cockerels between 8 and 12 weeks 

old were distributed recently in 1935 in different villages in exchange or 

local birds. The rsults of this grading scheme are very encouraging m. 

some villages where pure-bred cockerels have been used during the last 

two years. To encourage and establish modern bee-keeping in villages 

Government issues frame hives with full equipment on the “hire-purchase 

sj’stem. About 2,100 bee hives were so issued during the years 1934-193 • 

Special instructors frequently visit Arab bee-keepers, and advise an 

instruct them, step by step, on the management of bees kept in modern 

hives. 

Entomological Officers give advice on the methods of combating an 
controlling pests and diseases; and they demonstrate the use of spraying 
and dusting machines which are also loaned to farmers. The latter ar^ 
also given small initial quantities of insecticides free of charge and 
trees are fumigated compulsorily (about 140,000 each year during 
past three years, 1934-1936) under the Plant Protection 
check the spread of scale insects which would otherwise reduce t e y 
of the trees and render the fruit umnarketable. 

E. AgricuWURAI, AKD H0RTlCUI.TUjR.AI, St.aTions. 

There are six Government Agricultural Stations, at Farr' ^ gs 
^eisan, Jericho, ‘Ein ‘Arrub and hlajdal. These stations are - 
0 ei^race the different climatic conditions of the country. 

omparative experiments are carried out to 
munemtive crops to grow, and the best methods of 
imn considerable quantities, and distribu e 

move their crops, both in regard to quantity and 

Je^rish Agency has its own E gj, a 

1=6 Jewish farmers in cooperation wdtb their own ^ 

P«nniental 


ui cooperation witu 

P^fffliental Stations. 

are nine Government Horticultural Statioo^^ 


three 


in 
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„ „'p,.ct.ca. mean, c rfoca^ ’'It 

t'l pS.o t' ° r : itt-- 

SuppU^eot. ana W " ■ 

ol occasional leaflets 

E E.OCAT.O-, IP R^oabo fo APIMAO «P»t p™”'*’*' *' 

Eaary .B.rt o nnde .o .d.ca.. „aWe VaUnoaff 

„c„„,nc.<.l.nya.s=BS=o!.c»oUS«™s«r ^1 „ ,S,m*c 

Ofncara .ho -« .» “t tl^Tod h.« a.«..=rf 

pati-ro and symptoms o( ^ , Oosttnmenl Valennaiy OSty 

should bet dated pending the amvalo p„soasioit, to «* 

and make every endeavour by doeasO control “ 

come the rsnorance and apathy »' ^E.ch they den'O ^ 

order to commce stod-onner, oI the bene IS . curame treated 
dt^ase control mea ure, the resnlr, ol prevent 

m respect ot each disease ate '>'“”"1“ * ,i„ benehts of refftW 

dtppmg demonstraltons are cn'r^»« .„[ect.o» are vaccna''^ 

dipping ot stock Animals exposed to 

tree ot charge to prove the efiicacy of ^ ^ farmer doM 

Evcepr rn the case nl plough, ng ?' tpcrp to subset m 

hand feed his animal, rtnen grazing IS scarce, a mos^ 

T.'^atever they can Bnd His female st at degeoerat 

bv interior sires and as a result, local bree ® ° advantage® o 

Toatmg sUfl consequently explain the iiecessity Govern 

tauonal feeding To demonstrate the value of usi 5 S ^gfected 

-,f bulls and jackasses wnic 


taucmal feeding To demonstrate the value o which arc =- — 

ni*nt grams premiums to owners of bulls an nrovided the owners 

and approved as stud ares by Veterinary ^«’.„e3 where a premiU® 

agree to allow vallager, to u«e them gratis invi ,ackasses nte 

bull OT larkastt ii nrovided. all other male bovines ^ J 


agree to allow villager, to u«e them gratis Iri" ,ackasses 

bull or jackass is provided, all other male vine belter 

castrated The progeny of tiie®e selected sires is, o fbe beneu 

that of scrub male stock and thus the Jelloh gra u u and unpr®* 

of 'electing his reproducing stodi and of elimmating 
Ctable ammals 
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Special fortnigMy_ courses in beldjt the^^ntral 

Poultry Station and Apiary at practical courses in poultry 

round, and they are well attended. 

VIIT. Research and Investigations 122a 

The agricultural research and Dep^rtoent S 

carried out by the various services of_ th „ . service, the 

Agrtatoe, : the AsrM™‘ ° ^ Veter^^^ semces, 

Ptot Protection service, lire Ammal Hu-b y 

also by Jewish i”“f ““’Jt itooh Tsll AgricStnral School and the 
Colonisation Association, the INIikvch is ° n , Aiscu-^sion of the 

Hebrew University. Space does not allow a ““'1 a brtef sBternent 
agricultural research undertaUen by these agenc.es ; only a bnel 

of the work will be given here. 

A. Research and Investigations bv the Department oe 
Agriculture. 

1. Investigations by_ the Apicultural servj^e.^^^^The ^^ricultura 
service provides for investigation in the ^ j reals and 

a. The determjation of " of grain from 

legumes for various distncts of rales 

these types when standardized. vegetables for 

b. The determination of the most suita varieties for 

various districts and an investigation, so far, have been 

seed distribution purposes. The results oi m 

gratifying. , , fertilizers both qualitative 

c. Experimental work in connection with tertiiiz 

and quantitative. finding the optimum 

d. Irrigation experiments with a view to nno g 

economic application of water value not usually grown 

e. Introduction of crops such as dairying, 

in the country, to suit introduced forms ot a^ric 

and to broaden the basis of farming. 

f. Experiments in storage of potatoes. 

, j wr>tP 5 fumi'hed by various officers of the Dept. 
122a. This section is based on y veterinary Research throughout the 

of Agriculture for a Survey of Agricultural and Ve^ 

Empire, compiled by the Colonial Office (London, 
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fumigation . .^-utiited with a 
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suitability of certain stodaS to various con 1 gcrticultu 
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'ervice has established nurseries for the propaga accurate data on 

A vme survey has also been instituted m or er 0 c 


1Z3 Saline water a a pniMenv 


the Jordan Valley 
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areas under vines, varieties, stocks, conditions, etc. ; and e.xperiments have 
been undertaken with different systems of pruning and trellising of vines 
in old vineyards where plants are still creeping along the soil. 

j. Introduction and testing of table varieties of olives with a view 
to ascertaining their suitability to local conditions. The best of these 
varieties are being propagated e-vtcnsively and distributed by the Horti- 
cultural Service. 

k. An analysis of tlie composition and quality of Palestinian olive 
oil has been carried out. The analysis has shown the oil to be poor in 
fats, proteins and ash, and attempts have been made to improve the 
quality and quantity of the crop by manuring, pruning and spraying. 
These are being conducted on a small scale by Government on demonstra- 
tion plots OAvned by villagers. A study is also being made of the causes 
of acidity in the locally produced olive oil, with a view to finding remedies. 
Some, if not all, of the causes have been detected. 

l. Experiments of a somewhat elementary character in planting and 
subsequent treatment of bananas. Planting in trenches versus in basins 
was instituted for comparison as to protection from Avind, even distribu- 
tion of fertilizers and Avater, and drainage. Artificial wind-breaks are 
also being tried. Experiments in desuckering bananas' and in the effect 
of irrigation water containing various percentages of salt have been carried 
out with significant results. 

m. Experiments in the treatment and planting of imported date off- 
shoots, *and in the effect of salinity in the development of date palms. 

3. Research by the Plant Protection service. The following is the 
research A\'ork undertaken by the Plant Protection service : 

a. A study of the life history and control of Capnodis carbonaria 
and Capnodis lenebrmiis Avhich attack stone fruits, and an investigation 
of the responses of Avild almond varieties to environment and cultural 
treatment and the effect of different scions on root development. It is 
estimated that six to seven years will be required to complete the in- 
vestigation. In the meantime mechanical and chemical control methods 
are being studied on known susceptible stocks. 

b. An intensive study of the habits and environmental reactions 
and control of the Mediterranean Fruit Fly, {Ceratitis capitata) which 
is an important pest of citrus. 

c. A study of the life history and habits of a major pest of potatoes 
knoAA'n as Empoasca lybica, which appears to be the carrier of a virus 
as yet unidentified. 
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sesligauons are being made lor ,ril enable con- 
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sumet of grapes peats and apP „ j ateap tnnlet crash for F'S 
regarding arsenical pononing A ^ cane bud 

Scale (C?rofJ<3«« rvsen) is aUo w>ng so«E 

, Incestigations bj tiie “e 

The following invesugations are undcrlakeQ y 

- .A. ctfhcL rana 

a Pedigree stock to mainUmed zt the to improve the 

Acre for use m connesioo with the efforts S to the 

srcdh .1 til. eentry Speoal alMUon “ fli. local 

pmdncbon of commercial Korefni lamb .Uns by cro 
" 'dami ” sberp cnlh pine bred KarShd rams ^ 

b Incesngations on poultry, ndib.l and bee-leepmg 
made of the following 

(1) Materials for poultiy houses, 

(2) Tj-pes of poultrj bouses, 

(3) T>-pes of poultry yards, 

(4) T)-pes of poultry utensOs, 

(s) TVenty different feeding rations are under test, 

(6) Incubation trials, 

(7) The rearing of chicks, ^ ^lad: 

(8) Breed tests mdudmg White Le^om, Rhode ,„_Joite and 
Leghorn, Ijght Susses, Batted Plymouth K^i 

\ustralop and selected steams of the local JJo ’ 
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(g) Breed tests with rabbits; 

(10) Types of beehives — 5 are under test; 

(11) Races of bees and their comparative honey production; 

(12) Bee feeding. 

The following research is being conducted in the Government- 
Veterinary Laborator}’’ at Jaffa ; — 

a. Experiments on the value of protective inoculation against tick 
diseases of cattle {Theileria annulata). 

b. Diagnosis of Pulpy Kidney Disease of Sheep, {Entero toxcanm\ 
and experiments on the production of vaccine for same. 

c. Research on Cell Inclusion Disease in Poultry. 

d. Research work on a disease of fowls which appears to be due to 
a virus but which presents many features different from any of the known 
poultry diseases, 

e. Experiments in vaccination against Fowl Pox. 

f. Preliminary research on udder disease of cattle {Chronic 
Catarrhal mastitis ) . 

B. Research by Jewish Institutions. 

The more advanced and intensive state of Jenash farming generally 
has resulted in the creation of special problems which have been met to 
some extent by the creation of special research organizations by Jewish 
institutions. The oldest of these organizations is the research section of 
the Mikveh Israel Agricultural School, founded in 1870, which enjoys a 
high reputation in the neighbourhood, and has on its staff some very 
experienced and enthusiastic ivorkers. The Palestine Jewish Colonisation 
Association (Edmond de Rothschild’s Foundation) has also carried out 
some agricultural research, and so has the Hebrew University in its depart- 
ments of Zoology, Chemistry, Parasitology and Hygiene and Bacteriology. 
But systematic and comprehensive research has been concentrated at the 
Rehovot Station of tlie Jewish Agency. As this station has a large staff 
of specialists, and the necessary land and buildings and equipment, it was 
decided some years ago that, in order to obviate over-lapping and duplica- 
tion of efforts and resources, certain essential research which ought 
normally to be undertaken by Government, and which would require the 
engagement of specialized research workers, the acquisition of more land, 
.the erection of buildings, and the purchase of special equipment and 
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which follow stinging of fruit to ascertain to what extent gumming 
protects fruit and how far stung fruit may be detected by inspection ; 

(b) study of the life history and habits of Capuodis species; (c) in- 
vestigation as to the possibility of biological control of Red Spider and 
Red Scale of citrus; and (d) examination and identification of pests of 
vegetables. 

Research in the Agronomy division comprises field experiments in- 
cluding cultural operations, rotations, manurial trials and irrigation trials, 
in connexion with cereals, forage crops, vegetables and a number of 
medicinal, insecticidal, fibre and oil-yielding plants which are under trial. 

Research in the Plant Breeding division is mainly carried out at the 
sub-station at Giv'at and includes selection and hybridization work in 
connexion with wheat, barley, oats, flax, maize, millet (dura), sunflower, 
sesame, lucerne and potatoes. Collections of wheat and barley varieties 
from neighbouring countries have been made and their suitability for 
Palestine conditions is being ascertained. 

The General Horticulture division undertakes field e.\-perlments with 
citrus; and experimental data are being secured on various trials \vith 
green manures and fertilizers, on irrigation e.xperiments to determine the 
duty of water, and on the yields of blocks of citrus budded on the sweet 
lime and sour orange respectively. At the sub-station at Giv'at, variety 
trials with vines and figs are being carried out; and at Qiryat-'Anavim, a 
TOde range of trials with varieties of deciduous fruits, olives and nuts have 
been started. 

Research in the Horticultural, Physiology, and Genetics division in- 
cludes a number of studies concerning the physiology of citrus and 
deciduous fruits. The mineral nutrition of citrus is Being specially investi- 
gated and tlie value of various citrus species as stock for the Jaffa orange is 
being studied. Selection work and hybridization with citrus is in hand 
and the acclimatization of certain tropical and sub-tropical fruits is being 
attempted. 

The division of Rural Economics has devoted much attention (a) to 
the study of types and operations of farms established under the collective, 
cooperative, and individual settlement schemes ; (b) to comparative 

analyses of results obtained from non-irrigated plantations of grapes, 
almonds and olives and from irrigated plantations of citrus and bananas; 
and (c) to the dairy industry and vegetable production. Special studies 

124. This work has considerable bearing on the work of fruit inspection for 
export. 
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etiology and control of mastitis in dairy cows; (b) a study of the mode 
of spread and prevention of fowl pox and experimentation in vaccination 
against this disease; and (c) a study of spirochaetosis in fowl and experi- 
mentation for finding an effective vaccine. 


IX, Degree of Agricultural Self-Sufficiency 

The degree of general agricultural self-sufficiency may be roughly 
gatliered from the figures of production, imports and exports, for 1937, 
as follows : — 

The value of all forms of agricultural production in 1937, 
excluding citrus, was estimated at wholesale prices 

at £P, 5,675)051^25 

The total net imports of agricultural produce in 1937 was £P. 2,930,810 

£P. 8,605,861 

The total value of net exports of agricultural produce 

in 1937, excluding citrus, was £P. 229,235 

Consequently total consumption of agricultural produce in 

1937 may be estimated at £P. 8,376,626 

In terms of percentages and values the above figures may be inter- 
preted as follows : — 

(i) Imports present 35 per cent, of local consumption. 

{2) Palestine is self-sufficient in agricultural foodstuffs to the extent 
of 65 per cent, of its requirements. 

(3) The citrus crop represents g5% of agricultural exports and 74% 

of all exports.i 25 a 

The degree of agricultural self-sufficiency in individual products may 
be obtained from the imports and exports of individual commodities. 
Table XLI shows for the years 1935, 1936 and 1937 the value of net 
imports, net exports, and the consequent deficiency or surplus for all the 
principal kinds of agricultural produce, excluding such commodities as 
rice, tea, coffee, and sugar, Avhich are not grown in Palestine; and Table 
XLII gives the same for groups of products. 


125. See introduction to Section V. 
i2Sa. Vide §7 on page 143. 






126 Comp ed from El** Booit and Pol«l»« Cof"«" “ 
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(Tabli; XLI Continued). 


Commodity 

Year 

Net imports 

£P. 

Net exports 

£P. 

Deficiency 

£P. 

Surplus 

£P. 

11. Tobacco 

1935 

1936 

1937 
1935 

64.310 

61.369 

45.910 

11 

64.310 

61.369 

45.899 

— 

Total 

"“64,310 

— 

“m^To 

fit 369 


Total 

Total 

1936 

1937 

61.369 

1 45.910 

11 

45.899 

1 


1 Uldl * • 

111. Vegetables 

Tomatoes ' 

935 

936 

937 

5.125 

5.581 

1,680 

5,683 

2,339 

3,242 

1,680 

558 

Cucumbers | 

935 

— 

278 

32 

z 

278 

32 

1 

1936 

1937 

10.818 

146 

10,672 

"" 

Potatoes 

1935 

1936 
937 

97.208 

105.266 

85.410 

34 

75 

97,174 

105.266 

85.335 

— 

Onions 

1935 

11936 

1937 

18.766 
18.322 
20.733 ' 

11 

507 

18,755 
18,322 
20,226 ' 

— 

Garlic 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1 3,740 

2.328 
2,129 

42 

10 

3,698 

2,318 

2,129 

— 

Eggplants 

1935 

1936 
193; 

A 3 

2,775 

2,842 

— 

2,775 

2,839 

Other vegetables, 
raw 

193! 

193( 

193 

• 29,188 

M 41.783 

7 28,711 

1.079 

1,100 

501 

" * -2 1 ') '1 

28,109 
40.683 
28,210 
147 736 

1,958 

Total 

Total 

Total 

193 

5 148.902 

6 1 72.824 

9.600 

166.589 

3,365 

1 yy 

193 

7 153,385 

6,410 

149,814 

2,839 



ECONOMIC OEOANIZAIK.-. Of PAlESlM® ^ 

(TABii XU Continued). 

J Net nnjort. |Ncl 

3,152.271 ' 

2,506565 , 

3J57.460 1 
18.201 , 

34 620 ! 

33.747 
375.965 
306.724 I 
534.490 



,)52.27l 

'506.565 

..757.4W 

18201 

34620 

33.747 

375.965 

306724 

534490 
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(Table XLI Continued). 


Commodity 

If ear 

Net imports I 

£P. . 

Net exports 

£P. 

Deficiency 

£P. 

VI. FodderC for (he 
Dairy Industry J 
Cakes of all sorts 

Hay, liin and bran 

Other feeding stuffs 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1935 

1936 

1937 

7,490 

18,175 

16.429 

15.293 

30.902 

27,932 

1,177 

1,597 

4,834 

9,630 

2,205 

37,935 

534 

411 

1,270 ! 

4 

198 

18 

15.970 

14,759 
i 30.491 
26.662 

1,173 

1,399 

4,816 

. Total 

Total 

Total 

1935 

, 23.960 

10,168 

15,932 

193f 

i 50,674 

2.814 

47,860 

193 : 

1 49.195 

1 39.223 

31,478 


Surplus 

£P. 


2,140 

21.506 


2,140 


21,506 


VII. Mi/feProJuc/s| 

Butter, fresli 


Cheese 

Milk, condensed 


Milk powder and 
milk food 


Milk cream 


Samn 


Total 

Total 

Total 


1935 

1936 

1937 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1935 

1936 

1938 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1935 

1936 

1937 

\935 

1936 

1937 


191.353 

224,579 

234,729 

2 

191.353 

224.577 

234.729 

— 

56.260 

43,878 

57,040 

1,254 

967 

415 

55,006 
42,91 1 
56,625 

— 

25,734 

29,264 

27,888 

* 

25.734 

29,264 

27,888 

— 

15,380 

18,049 

23,744 

1 

15,380 

18,049 

23,744 

1 — 

1.121 

1,043 

324 

— 

1.121 

1,043 

324 

— 

56,463 

45,410 

51,035 

51 

27 

64 

56.412 

45,383 

50,971 

— 

346.311 

1,305 

345,006 

— 

362,223 

996 

361,227 

— 

394.760 

479 

394.281 

— 


CTABtEXUCont.ml»JV 


C„™.oJ..y 


Vlll Poultry and 1 
Bee Produce ‘ 
Poultry 


Egs* 


Honey 


r 

207 1 
103 

48 

133,272 

151.638 

89.022 

5 

1 12 

10 1 

138.197 1 
1 190,071 


1 182.513 ' 

1 

) 

7 314 

1 253 

1 ^2 

i 867 

8 

r^: 

1 ””28 


•rsiMI 



Other 


296.990 
332.763 
329.574 
1 59.854 

) 30.537 

r) 48.140 

192.436 
262.766 
226.905 
1.407 
, 5.002 

I 547 

1T^' ~550 687~ 
931.066 
l\937l 605.166 


296.902 

332.488 

329.483 

59.838 

30.417 

48,061 
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(Tabi,e XLI Continued). 


^Commodily: V 

Year 

Net imports 
£P. 

Net exports 
£P. 

Deficiency 

£P. 

Surplus 

X. Fish 

Fish, fresh 

1935 

67,151 

5,277 

61,874 



1936 

65,171 

4,500 

60,671 

— 


1937 

80,621 

3,576 

77,045 

— 

Fish, tinned 

1935 

68,707 

— 

68,707 



1936 

56,095 

— 

56,095 

— 


1937 

55,228 

2 

55,226 

— 

Fish in brine, dry, 

1935 

37,706 

30 

37,676 

— 

salted and 

1936 

43,636 

— 

43,636 

— 

smoked 

1937 

45,754 

1 

45,754 

— 

Total 

1935 

173,564 

5,307 

168,257 

— 

Total 

1936 

164,902 

4,500 

160,402 

— 

Total 

1937 

181,603 

3,578 

178,025 

- 

Grand Total 

[1935 

2,420,566 

3,646,704 

2,354,884 

3.581.022 

Grand Total 

1936 

2,899.931 

2,905,599 

2,863,941 

2,869,609 

Grand Total 

1937 

[2,930,810 

4,555,942 

2,745,007 

4,370,139 


Tabee XLII 

Degree of Agricultural Self-Sufficiency in Groups of Agricultural Products 


Commodity 

Year 

Net imports 

£P. 

Net exports 

£P. 

Deficiency 

£P. 

Surplus 

£P. 

I. Cereals legumes 

1935 

625,459 

45,001 

581,248 

790 

and oil crops 

1936 

847,039 

13,643 

833,396 

— 


1937 

1.033,371 

158,125 

879,161 

3.915 

II. Tobacco 

1935 

64,310 


64,310 



1936 

61,369 

— 

61,369 

— 


1937 

45,910 

11 

45,899 

— 

III. Vegetables 

1935 

148.902 

3,124 

147,736 

1,958 


1936 

172,824 

9,600 

166,589 

3,365 


1937 

153,385 

6,410 

149,814 

2,839^ 

IV. Citrus fruits 

1935 

— 

3,546,437 


3,546,437 


1936 

— 

1 2,849,422 

— 

2.849,422 


[1937 

1 

— 

4,326,707 

— 

4,326,707 






^ Uo™ .b. abo^e «.»« U»t ,b= total =aP«t« »' 

cullural produce exceed imports, thus „ 

^ ^ Net expotts 

Net import. ^ 

i? ‘ 

3,646, 70 -t 

2,930 Sio 4 i55S,9 


1936 

1937 


Surplus 

£P 

1 , 226 , 13 s 

5,66S 

i,62S.*32 


2,899931 " ■ I,025>‘J' , 

ion 2,930 Sio 4,555,94 -o per cent m '93 

Otrus inau Kp.e-eolni ,7 P» 
a,d ,s Pt. c». .» .037 of to '“t' 

0..™,^ to. as Ctos 

(the export aop is expected to be in the g rate 

cases m 1942). the value ol exports mil maease 
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the imports, and thus the favourable agricultural balance of trade’ will 
increase from year to year. 

The following notes indicate, in respect of principal commodities, 
whether, in future years, Palestine is likety to become more or less self- 
sufficient, having regard to agricultural trends : — 

Wheat and flour. As population increases, and as agriculture tends 
to become more intensive, the imports of wheat and flour are bound to 
increase. 

Barley. The country is normally self-sufficient. In good years there 
are e.xports and in bad j'^ears, imports are necessary. 

Tobacco. The country is self-sufficient and will continue to be so, 
except for small quantities of leaf imported for blending. 

Vegetables. Vegetable growing is expanding and can continue to 
expand. Net imports are likely to diminish in tlie future. 

Citrus. Exports m’il increase annually until the maximum export of 
20-25 million cases is reached in 1942 or thereabouts. 

Olives and grapes. Production is increasing and normally there 
should be a net export. Exports of olive oil in larger quantities are 
dependent upon improvements in methods of extracting the oil. 

Melons and ivater melons. Palestine is a net e.xporter and production 
can be expanded to meet growing local demands, and partly for export. 

Apples and pears. Palestine is a net importer. It will take many 
3'ears (about a decade) until sufficient quantities are gro\vn to obviate 
the need for imports. It is probable that there will always be a demand 
for the import of superior varieties. 

Butter. The need for import would be obviated only if local costs 
can be reduced, or if production is highly protected, which would increase 
the price considerably. 

Milk. Palestine produces all the fresh liquid milk it requires and 
v/ill be able to do so in the future. 

Cheese. The demand for imports of the superior qualities of foreign 
cheese of well-known brands will probably . continue. The local milk 
supply is adequate to meet the demand for fresh cream and skim-milk 
cheese. 

Poultry and eggs. There is every reason for believing that imports 
vtII diminish in the future as production expands, provided the local in- 
dustry is sufficiently protected by tariffs. 

Livestock : cattle, goats and sheep. Imports are likely to increase 
as the human population increases, as the livestock population cannot 
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4. The principal progress in agriculture since the War is seen in 
the development of citriculture, dairying, vegetable production, tobacco, 
and in tlie transition, wherever immediately possible, from extensive agri- 
culture to intensive agriculture based on irrigation. 

5. The value of all forms of agricultural production in 1937 may be 
estimated, at wholesale prices, at about £P. 7 million. 

Complete and accurate surveys as to the size of holdings and net 
returns are not available. It is generally accepted, however, that where 
extensive cereal farming is practised, the average size of the holding is 
about 80 dunums, yielding a net income of about £F. 30 per annum. 
Under intensive farming methods with adequate irrigation, 10 dunums 
are believed to provide as much net income, if not more than 80 dunums 
of unirrigated cereals. In good years, citrus growers who have large 
areas can obtain good profits, provided their capital investments have not 
been high and they are comparatively free of debt. If not, high interest 
rates — Sfo and over, on capital borrowed for tlie development of the 
.groves, can reduce profits to very small proportions. 

6. ^^^heat and barley are the two principal crops, occupying about 
5 million dunums, which is about 55 per cent, of the total cultivable area 
of Palestine. The citrus crop, however, occupies only 300,000 dunums 
which is 3 per cent, of the total cultivable area, but is twice as valuable as 
the wheat and barley crops together. 

7. All crops are capable of improvement in quality, particularly 
barley, olives, tobacco, and citrus; and adequate measures are being taken 
by Government and otlier agencies to improve the quality by research, 
education and demonstration. Progressive and constructive measures are 
also being taken to increase the supply and improve the quality of veg- 
etables, forage crops, poultry and eggs, and dairy produce. 

8. The principal agricultural problem in Palestine is the marketing 
of its ever-increasing citrus crop. Exports reached 11,400,000 cases 
in 1937/38. They are e.xpected to double that figure about 6 years hence. 
Centralized shipping and marketing should be the ultimate goal, coupled 
with the finding of new markets and expansion of existing markets. 

9. Considerable progress has been made in cooperative marketing 
locally. Cooperative marketing in Palestine is almost wholly Jewish 
and much headway needs to be made in the organization of cooperative 
marketing among Arab farmers. 

10. Local production is, on the whole, well protected by fiscal 
measures, but these are, to a large extent, nullified by the Palestine-Syria 
Customs Agreement of 1929, which permits the import of agricultural 
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to Hie extent of about 6$ per cent. Citrus exports will be doubled five to 
six years hence. Imports can be reduced by producing more barley, 
vegetables, poultry and eggs, and fruits, but it is doubtful whether live- 
stock production can be increased. Palestine will probably continue to 
be increasingly dependent also upon wheat and flour imports as popula- 
tion increases. 
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Chapter V 
INDUSTRY 1 

I. The Position befoi'e the World War 

Available information about the pre-War industrial conditions in 
Palestine is scanty. There are no comprehensive statistics regarding the 
number of industrial undertakings and wage-earners, the quantities of 
articles produced, the quantities of raw materials used, capital invested, 
etc. General information is given in a few publications, most notable 
among which are the work of Dr. A. RuppinZ and that of the Geograph- 
ical Section of the British Naval Intelligence Division .3 A rough in- 
dication of the number, and a fair picture of the kind of pre-War under- 
takings, may be obtained from the Government census of industries of 
19284, which gives the number of the various industrial enterprises tliat 
were established before the War and were still operating at tlie time of 
the census (see Table I below). 

Before the World War Palestine n^as mainly an agricultural country, 
and industry was of secondary importance, hlost of die industries were 
of agricultural character; and all industrial production, widi the ex- 
ception of the manufacture of a few products, mainly soap and wine, 
was undertaken for local consumption and not for e.xport. Manufactur- 
ing was carried on largely in the homes and workshops; and only a small 
proportion of enterprises used power-driven machines and hired labor, 
hlost of the machinery in use was imported from Europe, although mill- 
ing machinery, oil presses and irrigation plants were largely manufactur- 
ed at home.S Two factories producing such machinery existed in Jaffa 
and one in Haifa. 

1. In this chapter the term "industry” is used to include the whole range of 
manufacture from factory to handicraft and home production. 

2. A Ruppin, Syrien ah IVirlschajtsgebicl (Berlin, 1917). 

3. Great Britain, Geographical Section of the Naval Intelligence Division, Naval 
Staff, Admiralty : A Handbook of Syria (including Palestine), (Oxford University 
Press, 1920). 

4. Government of Palestine, First Census of Industries, 1928, (Jerusalem, 
Department of Customs, Eaxise and Trade, 1929). Henceforth this work tvill be 
referred to as Government Census of Industries, 19zS. 

5. A Handbook of Syria (including Palestine), pp. 276 and 453. 

— 215 — 
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and Ben Sliemen (near Lydda) Uiere were two small factories, owned 
by a Jewish Company (‘Athid), for the extraction of oil from the 
residuum tliat is left after pressing olives {jijt). These were closed in 
1912.13 

3. Soap-making. The principal center of soap-making was Nablus 
and its neighborhood (with about 30 establishments), followed by the 
Jaffa district .14 Soap was also manufactured in Haifa and Gaza and 
to a lesser extent in Jerusalem and Bethlehem. The annual production 
of the soap works of Nablus before the War was estimated at 500-1,000 
tons, depending upon the olive crop; that of Haifa at 300 tons; and 
that of Jaffa and district at 2000-3000 tons.iS The soap of Nablus and 
Jaffa prepared from pure olive oil, had a wide reputation in the Near 
East. A large proportion of the soap was exported to Egypt, Arabia, 
Iraq and Asia Minor. In 1913^ the total soap exports amounted to about 
£200,000, Egypt being the most important country of destination.i6 For 
several j^ears before the War, the supplies of olive oil in the country had 
been insufficient for the requirements of the soap industry and had been 
supplemented by imports. In 1911 and 1912 the imports of olive oil 
through Jaffa amounted to 647 tons and 1,100 tons respectively. In 
addition coco-nut oil, cotton oil and maize oil were imported to be used 
in combination with olive oil for tlie lower grades of soap. 

Most of the soap factories were small, having from one to five 
boilers or soap-pans, and employing traditional methods. More modern 
methods of production were introduced into Haifa by a Russian Jewish 
Company which was producing in 1911 on an average about 200 tons of 
soap per annum . 17 In 1913 another modern factory operated in Haifa 
under American direction. In the villages many families manufactured 
the amount of soap needed at home. 

4. Manufacture of v/ine. Wine production was and still is mainly 
in the hands of Jewish and German settlers. The Jeivish colonies of 
Rishon le Tsiyon and Zikhron Ya'aqov, which obtained their capital and 
equipment originally (in 1885) from Baron Edmond de Rotshchild, were 
the most important centers, and their wine cellars were considered among 
the largest in tlie world. Most of the wane produced was exported. The 
wine industry passed a crisis at the beginning of the twentieth century 

13. Ibid., p. 280. 

14. Ibid., p. 279. 

13. Ibid., pp. 434 and 491. 

16. C. Hayman, “Palestine’s Industrial Variety”, Manchester Guardian Com- 
mercial, Dec. 16, 1933, p. 34. 

17. A Handbook of Syria (including Palestine), p. 492. 
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from Manchester .24 The ‘Abdya was the principal article made of wool. 
Carpets and rugs were manufactured in the homes, in a number of towms 
and villages, and carpets were also manufactured by the Bedouins. Straw 
mats were manufactured by women at Et Tira and other small villages 
in or near the plains.zs One hundred twentj’' four of these straw mat 
handicrafts were still operating in 1927 (see Table I). The manufacture of 
‘iqdls, purses, etc. was mainly a Bedouin occupation. Dyeing was carried 
on on a small scale in the textile centers. Needlework, embroidery, and 
lacemaking were common occupations of women at home in practically 
all towns and villages. 

7. Tanning and shoemaking. Tanning was undertaken chiefly in 
the district of Gaza. The methods used w’ere mostly primitive. Thirteen 
of these pre-War tanneries were still in operation in 1927 (see Table I). 
Shoemaking was a handicraft carried on in all towns and villages. It 
employed imported leatlier for the higher grade shoes, and home-made 
leather for the lower grade shoes and boots worn by the peasants and 
Bedouins. 

8. Stone, brick and pipe industri^. Quarrying and .stone-cutting 
were carried on mostly in the Jerusalem district, chiefly around Bethle- 
hem. The building trade in the country drew largely from this locality 
for materials and skilled masons. Lime for building was manufactured 
locally in places where limestone was accessible. European building 
materials and methods were used mostly in Jaffa and Jerusalem. Iron 
beams, timber and tiles were largely imported. In districts where stone 
was expensive, and especially in small villages in the plains, houses were 
built of sun-dried bricks. There were several tile, brick and pipe under- 
takings. Fairly satisfactory tiles and bricks were made at the German 
S3nian orphanage in a northern suburb of Jerusalem. .Although inferior 
to similar imported articles, these locally made articles found a ready 
sale because they were cheaper. 

9. Pottery making. Pottery making was one of the most im- 
portant minor industries, and was widely distributed. The chief center 
of manufacture was Gaza where suitable cla}'^ containing iron was found. 
The pottery was of a rough character but durable. A good deal of 
Gaza pottery was exported to the Near Eastern countries. The shaping 
of jugs and jars was done by means of a potter’s wheel, and then baked 
in a shallow kiln 8-10 ft. in diameter and about 4 ft. deep with the oven, 
built beneath it. In some districts the industry was carried on by 

24. Ibid., pp. 283 and 453. 

23. Ibid., p. 510. 
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in 1927 (see Table I). Of these, about 925 or 75 per cent were Arab 
and about 300 or 24 per cent were Jewish .29 


Taepe I 

Industries Established before the War and Still Operating 
in 192730 


Industry 

Number 

Flour-miiis 

95 

Olive oil presses 

339 

Soap factories 

30 

Wine factories 

21 

Sesame oil presses 

25 

Weaving (other than straw mats) workshops 

42 

Straw mats workshops 

124 

Tanneries 

13 

Shoe and bootmaking crafts 

114 

Brick, tile, and pipe factories 

8 

Potteries 

43 

Metal works (tools, smithies, etc.) 

' 101 

Jewelry workshops 

20 

Ornamental and articles of piety works 

12 

Printing presses 

23 

Carpentry workshops 

67 

Tailoring workshops 

45 

Saddleries and harnesses 

13 

Bakeries 

35 

Confectionery workshops 

14 

Ice and soda water 

9 

Miscellaneous 

43 

Total 

1236 


29. The participation of Arabs and Jews is deduced from tlie following figures : 
According to the Jewish census of industries of 1933, 288 Jewish enterprises were 
established before the War or about 24 per cent of the 1236 enterprises established 
before the War and still existing in 1927. The balance is non-Jewnsh participation, 
which is almost whoUy Arab. 

30. From Govmimeiit Census of Industries, 1928, pp. 20-24. This table gives 
only a rough indication of the number of the various undertakings that e-xisted 
before the War, because, obviously, it excludes the undertakings which closed between 
1913 and the beginning of 1927. Moreover, home industries were c.xcluded by the 
census. {Government Census of Industries, 1928, pp. S-6). The following were 
considered industries fop the purpose of the census : "all factories and workshops 
producing any article either by hand or power, with or without paid labour, ready 
for sale”. Furthermore, since the census was not compulsory, a large number of 
smaller enterprises were unwilling to cooperate. {Ibid., p. 3). 
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Laborers could acquire skill only by apprenticeship under older workmen, 
who themselves were not familiar with modern methods of production. 

Other factors hindering the development of industry were the lack 
of investment credit, the high cost of production credit, the scarcity of 
mechanical engineers, the lack of development of agriculture and other 
factors of lesser importance. 

As a result of the foregoing hindrances, a large proportion of the enter- 
prising element of the population drifted to commercial undertakings or 
emigrated to foreign lands where they could find more favorable con- 
ditions for their industry. 

II. Changes and Developments since the World War 

Since the World War, industry in Palestine has undergone a rapid 
det'elopment. A large number of new modern enterprises, mostly of 
small siae, have been set up, and many old undertakings have been en- 
larged and improved. The total number of industrial enterprises rose 
from roughly 1,500 in 1913 to about 6,000 in 1936, Of these 4,500 were 
handicrafts and 1,500 were industrial establishments (factories and 
workshops), the former being enterprises employing less than five per- 
sons, including the owners .32 The total capital rose from roughly 
£P. 1,000,000 to over £P. io,ooo,ooo .33 The value of output (including 
the value of raw materials and the cost of fuel) was estimated by the 
Government for 1935 at £P. 7,000, ooo 34 , and by Dr. A. Michaelis at 
£P. 10,000,000.35 The value added by manufacture for the same year 
was estimated by Dr. Michaelis at £P. 5,000,000. The value of output 
in 1935 constituted about half the value of total consumption of manu- 
factured products. ILe value of exports of locally manufactured articles 
amounted in 1937 to about £P. 897,000.36 The number of workers em- 
ployed in industry in 1936 probably exceeded 40,000.3 7 

A great transformation has taken place in the structure of enter- 
prises, methods of production, and character of production. Home 
industries producing articles for trade have almost disappeared. What 


32. Memoranda for Palesline Royal Commission, Mem. No. 35, p.* 168, 

53. Ibid. 

34. Report to the League of Nations, 1935, p. 22. Official estimates for more 
recent years are not available. 

35. A. Michaelis, “Economic Palestine in 1935, Present Position and Future 
Prospects — Industry”, Palnews Rconomic Annual of Palestine (Tel Aviv, 1935), p. 75. 
See p. 240 for explanation of the difference between the two estimates. 

36. Palesline Commercial Bulletin, February 193S, p. 54. 

37. Memoranda for Palestine Royal Commission, Mena. No. 35, p. I68. 
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the automobile has brought about in trade connections between Palestine 
and Iraq. The caravan trail no longer winds up through to Damascus 
and thence eastward to Iraq, but the automobile travels straight across 
the desert. Instead of tvrenty days by camel, Baghdad can be reached 
in less than 24 hours by automobile, and with greater security and much 
less expense. In spite of this, however, trade has not developed appre- 
ciably between Palestine and Iraq. Between Palestine and Syria total 
trade has increased tremendously .'ts 

5. Factors resulting from the War, and the economic awakening 
and social changes since the W'av. The difficulties which the agricultural 
countries had experienced during the War from dependence upon in- 
dustrial countries for manufactured goods created a desire for industriali- 
zation and economic r.ation.aIi.«m in all the agricultural countries includ- 
ing those of the Near East. The desire was heightened by the fact that 
the industrial countries adopted protective policies themselves. In the 
independent agricultural countries the national government formulated 
and directed on its own initiative, policies for industrialization; and while 
in the mandated territories the mandatory power was reluctant to initiate 
a policy of economic nationalism — for fear that such a policy might 
prejudice the interests of its own home industries — it was compelled un- 
der the pressure of national, political and economic associations and 
ouTiers of capital seeking investment to respond to a number of their 
demands for protection. The policy of protecting local industries in 
Palestine was introduced in 1927, capitulations having definitely been 
abolished in 1923 by tlic Treaty of Lausanne. Since 1927 amendments 
were made in favor of more protection. Protection of local industry has 
taken the form mainly of protective tariff on imported manufactured 
articles which compete with similar home produce, and duty e.xemption^ 
on industrial machinery and raw materials for use in local industry, 
which have already been referred to. A large measure of the post-War 
industrial development may be ascribed to such protection. In 1936 
tlie value of dutiable imports was j, 010,000 on tvhich tlie total duty- 
collected was £P. 2,012,000, or an average tariff wall of 28.7 per cent .49 
Among the social changes which have occurred since the War is 
the change in the taste of the people as regards dress, food, furniture, 
etc., pre-War conservatism among the natives has been diminishing 
rapidly in the urban centers and slowly in the rural districts. The 


48. See Chapter VIII. 

49. Report to the LeuRttc of Nations, 1937, p. 233. In 1937, the average tariff 
wall on dutiable imports was 24.9 per cent. Ibid. 
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immigrants and thousands of non-immigrants.54 Jewish capitalist im- 
migrants (persons with £P. 1,000 and upwards) in the five years 1932- 
1936 numbered 18,380.55 Of these funds £P. 8,654,000 were invested 
in Jewish industry and handicraft at the end of the financial year 1934- 
1935.56 Demand and time deposits at all banks in Palestine amoimted 
at the end of December, 1936, to £P. 14,195,915.57 

In the third place a considerable proportion of the Jewish immigrants 
has consisted of industrial entrepreneurs and skilled artisans, who usually 
established or were employed in the same industries in which they had 
engaged in the countries of their origin. This is especially true of 
German Jewish entrepreneurs and artisans who immigrated in recent 
years. No separate figures are available of immigrant entrepreneurs, 
but it is known tliat their number has been large. The number of 
skilled artisans among tlie Jews who immigrated during the five 
\'ears 1932-1936 was 1,048.5s To this must be added a very large 
number of unskilled industrial immigrants. The number of Jewish im- 
migrants belonging to manufacturing occupations in 1934, for example, 
was 5,182 of a total Jewish immigration of 42,359, or about 12.25 per 
cent,S 9 These were distributed as follows : 
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capital till 1P30 at £P. 44,000,000. S. Hoofein, “Immigration and Prosperity”, Palestine 
and Middle East Economic Masazine, March 1930, p. 76. 

54. Palestine Economic Review, April-May, 1936, p. 7. 

55. See p. 23. 

56. Memoranda for Palestine Royal Commission, Mem. No. 35, p. 177. 
Horowitz estimates Jewish capital investment in industry at the end of 1935 at 
£P. S,1S0,000. David Horowitz, Jewish Colo?tisatio>t of Palestine (Jerusalem, 1937), 
p. 33. 

57. Statistical Abstract of Palestine, 1936, p. 101. 

58. See Chapter I, p. 23. 

59. Report to the League of Nations, 1934, p. 40. 
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Tabde II 

Date of Establishment of Factories and Workshops Existing in 1927 

by Groups 





1 






Total 

no. of 

Date of establishment^^ 

of under- 








takings 


establish- 



1 


Groups of industries 


Pre-War 

Post-War 

established 







after the 








War to 



Per- 

No. 

Per- 


Per- 

undertakings 

• 

No. 

cent 

cent 

No. 

cent 

established 
before the 
War (in %) 



I. Quarries 

132 

3.8 



— 



all since the 







War 

If. Metal works 

327 

9.3 

101 

2.9 
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III. Jewelry 

60 

1.7 

20 

0.6 

40 

1.1 

200 

IV. Textiles 

V. Dress and toilet 

357 

10.2 

168 

4.8 

189 

5.4 

113 

articles 

813 

23.2 

166 

4.7 

647 

18.4 

390 

VI. Food, drink, and 



1 





tobacco 

473 

13.5 

178 

5.1 

295 

8.4 

166 

VII. Chemicals 

VIII. Paper, stationery 

581 

16.6 

395 

11.2 

0.8 

186 

5.3 

47 

and printing 

103 

2.9 

27 

76 

2.2 

281 

IX. Leather and canvas 

67 

1.9 

29 

0.8 

38 

1.1 

131 

X. Timber trades 

XI. Brick, stone, clay 

397 

il.3 

90 

2.6 

307 

8.8 

341 

and similar trades 

148 

4.2 

52 

1.5 

96 

2.7 

185 

XII. Other manufactur- 

i 







ing industries 

! 37 

1.1 

10 

0.3 

27 

0.8 

270 

XIII, Electricity 

10 

0.3 

1 


10 

0.3 

all since the' 
War 

Total for all 








Palestine 

3505 

100.0 

1236 

35.3 

2269 

64.7 

184 


1927 used raw materials to tlie value of £P. 2,358,909, fuel to tlie value of 
£P. 127,936 and had an output valued at £P. 3,886,149 (see Table III). 
The value added by manufacture (value of output minus value of raw 
materials and fuel) was 1,399,304 or only about 60 per cent of the value 
of raw materials and fuel used in industry. In Germany, a highly in- 
dustrialized country, the ratio was estimated for 1928 at about 200 per 
cents 63 or about 3^3 times the ratio in Palestine, which indicates that the 

62. Taken from Government Census of Industries, IQzS, p. 8. 

63. Weekly Report of the German Institute for Business Research, Supplement, 
February 9, 1938, p. 1. 
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of Industrial Groups 

of Persons Employed, Amount of Capital 
Consumed according to Government Census of i92Sf)6 


lorrowed) 

! Value of output in 1927 

Raw ma- 
terials used 

in 1927 
£P. 

Fuel 

1 Horsepower used 

aerperson 

Jinployed 

£P. 

Amount 

£P. 

%of 

total 

per 

enter- 

prise 

£P. 

per per- 
son em- 
ploj'ed 
£P. 

consu- 
med in 

1927 

£P. 

Quan- 

tity 

%of 

total 

per en- 
terprise 

per 

person 

em- 

ployed 

70.9 

30,628 

0.8 

232.0 

35.9 

1,824 

641 

136 

1.1 

i 1.03 

0.16 

106.3 

174,027 

4.5 

532.2 

117.3 

44,419 

2,532 

296 

2.3 

1 0.91 

0.20 

72.3 

19,476i 

0.5| 

324.6 

143.2 

10,312 

43 

1 

— 

0.02 

0.01 

88.9 

112,922 

2.9 

316.3 

75.6 

60,130 

516 

109 

0.8 

0.31 

0.06 

34.6 

246,852 

6.4 

303.6 

100.2 

108,944 

— 

9 

O.i 

0.01 

0.00 

356.7 

2,036,272 

52.4 

4,241.6 

550.3 

1,511,753 

32,628 

5,341 

1 

42.0 

11.29 

1.44 

180.5 

649,523 

16.7 

1,117.9 

183.7 

1 

464,002 

7,521 

683 

5.4 

1.17 

0.19 

148.1 

113,777 

2.9 

1,104.6 

114.7 

35,163 

122 

156 

1.2 

1 

1.51 

0.16 

146.1 ^ 

47,615 

1.2 

410.7 

201.7 

27,338 

109 

51 

0.4 

0.76 

0.22 

69.7 

149,370 

3.8 

376.6 

! II0.2 

56,320 

368 

369 

2.9 

0.93 

0.27 

383.3 

209,994 

5.4 

1,418.9 

155.6 

31,171 

75,509 

2,423 

19.0 

16.36 

1.80 

66.9 

19,444 

0.5 

525.5 

115.0 

7,533 

197 

13 

0.1 

0.35 

0.09 

1644.4 i 

76,249 

2.0 

7,624.9, 

409.9 

— 

7,750 

3.141 

24.7 

314.10 

16.92 

195.8 

3,886,149 

100.0 

1,108.7 

216.5 

2,358,909 

127,936 

12,728 

100.0 

3.63 

0.71 
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The foregoing five groups formed the principal industries, comprising 
84 per cent of the total number of undertakings and emplo3dng over 78 
per cent of the total number of persons emploj^ed. 

From the standpoint of capital investment, food, drink and tobacco 
ranked first with 35.7 per cent of total investment; chemical and allied 
trades second with 18.2 per cent; brick, stone and clay trades third with 
14.7 per cent; and electricity fourth with 8.7 per cent. 

From the standpoint of value of output, food, drink and tobacco 
ranked by far the highest with 52.4 per cent of the total output in 1927. 
followed by chemicals and allied products with 16.7 per cent, dress and 
toilet articles with 6.4 per cent, brick, stone and clay trades with 5.4 
per cent, and metal works with 4.5 per cent. 

4. The most important individual industries. The number of in- 
dividual industries comprising the foregoing 13 industrial groups was 98. 
The most important 35 industries and their position ai-e given in Table 
IV. These 315 industries represented 85 per cent of the total number 
of enterprises, 90 per cent of the total number of persons employed and 
95 per cent of the total capital investment; 94.6 per cent of the value of 
total output in 1927, 96 per cent of the value of total raw materials used 
and 98.2 per cent of the value of total fuel consumed. 

Individual industries with over 100 enterprises were, in the order of 
rank, boots and shoes, olive oil presses, carpentry, tailoring and dress- 
making, straw mats, milling, bakeries, stone, sand and gypsum, and weav- 
ing. Industries employing more than 500 people were olive oil presses, 
boots and shoes, carpentry, milling, tailoring and dressmaking, tobacco, 
printing presses, mechanical works, bakeries and stone, sand and gypsum. 
Industries vdth a capital investment over £P. 100,000 were tobacco, mill- 
ing, intoxicating liquors, electricity, cement, soap manufacture, olive oil 
presses, bricks and tiles, printing presses and mechanical works. 

In output the order was, for industries which produced more than the 
equivalent of £P. 100,000, milling, tobacco, soap manufacture, bakeries, 
olive oil pressing, cement, mechanical works, intoxicating liquors, car- 
pentry, tailoring and dressmaking, and boots and shoes. The value of 





Sak bnne pits 
Slone, sand and 
gypsum 
Blacksmidis 
Meclianical wow 
Iron hirmluie and 
w:e (enung 
"Weavets 
Hoiiery 
Straw oats 
Kmlhng wocVs 
Tatlonog & 

dressmalciag 

Boots and shoes 
Hats and caps 
Embroidery 
Milling 
BaVenes 
Matzolh 
ConlecUoneiy 
Ice trade 
Aerated fit soda 
water 

Intoxicating bquors 
Tobacco, tombac 
and cigarettes . . - 

Obi e oil presses 1477 
Sesam* od presses 
Soao manuEacture 
Matches 
Printing presses 
Carbo^ boxes 
and paper bags 



6.070 

17.562 

119.500 


Compiled from Copemirsent 


1 352.250 
249.903 
36.160 
276.270 
25.000 
126.325 

9.200 

«» liidustrits, 
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(Table IV continued). 


Individual industries 

No. 

of 

en- 

ter- 

Number of 
enterprise 
as to dale 
of esta- 
blishment 

No. 

of 

persons 

em- 

Capital 

(owned 

& 

borrowed 

Value 
of output 
in 

1927 

Value of 
raw 

materials 
used in 

1927 

£P. 

Value 
of fuel 
used in 

1927 


prises 

Pre- 

War 

Post- 

War 

ployed 

£P. 

£P. 

£P. 

Upper and sole 
leather 

4 


4 


17,900 

20,610 

12,913 

94 

Carpentry (furniture 
and building) 


67 
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67,170 

111,826 

41,711 

324 

Cement 

1 

— 

1 


300,000 

120,860 

960 

73,624 

Bricks and tiles 

19 

2 

17 


161,450 

28,850 

9,417 

856 

Pavements and pipes 

27 

6 

2! 

166 

24,226 

22,034 

9,718 

— 

Stone crushers 

13 

— 

13 



19,530 

4,864 

649 

Pottery & ceramics 

77 

43 

34 

259 

3,540 

7,250 

992 

380 

Electricity 




186 

305,856 

76,249 

— 

7,750 

Total 


1082 

1898 

16,175 

3,335,518 

3.678,285 

2,264,823 

"125,613 

Proportion of all 
industries 

19 




95% 

94.6% 

96% 

98.2% 


the output of the milling industry alone was over one half of the value 
of the output of the remaining ten industries. 

5. h'lethods of manufacture. Of the 3,505 enterprises existing in 
1927, 2,429 or 69.3 per cent were operated by hand, 493 or 14.1 per cent 
used animal power, and 583 or 16.6 per cent used motor power.es The 
average horsepower used per industry and per person employed was 3.63 

H. P. and 0.71 H.P. respectively,^? showing a very low degree of mechani- 
zation. 

6S. Government Census of Industries, 19zS, p. 11. The 493 undertakings using 
animal power were all olive and sesame oil presses. The S83 enterprises using motor 
power employed 8 IS prime movers (engines established at factory), of which 404 or 
49.6 per cent were electric motors, 313 or 38,6 per cent were internal combustion, 
36 or 6.9 per cent hydraulic power (mainly used in flour-mills) and 40 or 4.9 per 
cent steam engines. These engines generated on an average 12,728 H.P., representing 
80.2 per cent of their capacity. Of the 12,728 H.P., 3,141 H.P. were generated by 
electricity enterprises leaving 9,687 H.P. generated in other undertakings. The total 
number of kilowatts generated for sale to industrial enterprises in 1927 was about 

I, 418,000. Of all enterprises using motor po\ver, 303 or 32.3 per cent came under 
food, drink and tobacco group; 61 or 10.5 per cent, under metal works; 38 or 9.9 per 
cent, under timber trades; 42 or 7.2 per cent under printing, stationery and paper 
group; 31 or 3.3 per cent under brick, stone, clay, etc.; and 40 or 6.9 per cent under 
all otlier groups. 

69, See Table III. The table gives also the average horsepower used per 
enterprise and person employed in each of the different industrial groups. 
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Tabte-V 

Size of Enterprises According to Number of Wage Earners (including 
contract laborers) and Capital Invested in 192S 72 


According to number ol wage earners 


According to amount of capita! invested 


Class 
interval 
of wage 

Distribu- 
tion of 
enterprises 

Distribution 
of wage 
earners 

Class interval 
of capital 
invested 

Distribution 
of enterpri- 
ses 

Distribution 

of 

capital 

invested 

earners 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

£P. 

ill 

Per 

cent 

Amount 

Per 

cent 

No wage 
earners 

1100 

31.4 



100 and less 

2,324 

66.2 

75,433 

2.1 

1 

703 

20.1 

703 

6.1 

101— 200 

373 

10.6 

61,216 

1.7 

2— 3 

920 

26.2 

2,178 

18.7 

201— 300 

146 

4.2 

41,731 

1.2 

4— 5 

465 

13.3 

2.001 

17.2 

301— 400 

72 

2.1 

27,916 

0.8 

6— 10 

182 

5.2 

1,308 

11.3 

401— 500 

12! 

3.5 

59,850 

1.7 

11- 20 

62 

1.8 

922 

7.9 

501— 1.000 

186 

5.3 

145,792 

4.1 

21— 30 

27 

0.8 

689 

5.9 

1,001- 5.000 

192 

5.5 

459,856 

13.1 

31— 40 

15 

0.4 

538 

4.6 

5,000-10,000 

41 

1.2 

329,497 

9.4 

41— 50 

4 

0.1 

186 

1.6 

10.001—20,000 

24 

0.7 

347,339 

9.9 

51—100 

15 

0.4 

1,058 

9.1 

20.001—50.000 

15 

0.4 

476.500 

13.6 

OverlOO 

12 

0.3 

2,044 

17.6 

Over 50,000 

9 

0.3 

1,489,756 

42.4 


3505 





3,505 


3,514,886 

100.0 


The average size of enterprises in the different industrial groups, 
from the standpoint of number of laborers employed and capital invested, 
is shoivn in Table III. 

C. Industriai, Progress eroii 1928 to 1935, 

From 1928 to 1935 industrialization continued progressively but the 
greatest expansion took place during the years 1934 and 1935, chiefly as 
a result of the great increase in building activity caused by the very large 
Jewish immigration in 1934 and 1935 (104,213 people), the large im- 
migration of entrepreneurs and skilled laborers from Germany and the 
gradual reduction in electric power rates. No adequate analysis can be 
made, however, of the position of all of Palestine’s industries during this, 
period, because, as has already been stated, the Government census of 
1928 is the only inclusive census that has yet been taken. Adequate 

72. Compiled from Government Census o) Industries, iffzS. 
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diistrialized countries."6 The value of gross production was about the 
same as the amount of capital invested. Two explanations have been 
given for this slow acti\'ity of capital invested : one that many factories 
had either been newly established, or had expanded ; 77 and tlie other that 
about half of the capita] was invested in plots, buildings and machinery 
and that industrial credit was lacking. 7 s This slow activity of invested 
funds, with the relatively low “processing factor”, indicate that the profits 
of Jewish industry as a whole must have been small in 1933. 

Of the total Jewish capital invested, £P. 5,096,791 represented in- 
vestments in industry (factories and workshops) and £P. 274,345 repre- 
sented investments in handicrafts. The average capital invested per 
enterprise in industry was by the end of 1933 £P. 5,254 as against £P. 113 
per enterprise in handicrafts. The average output per enterprise was 
£P. 4,774 and £P. 299 and the average number of persons employed was 
about 15 and 2, respectively. The average horsepower per undertaking 
and per person employed was for all industries and handicrafts 14.9 H.P. 
and 2.6 H.P. respectively and for industry alone 51.4 H.P. and 3.5 H.P. 
respectively This was a great advance over the degree of mechanization 
in 1928 for Jewish and non-Jewish industries together, although still very 
low in comparison with the degree of mechanization in industrial countries. 

The most important groups of industries from the standpoint of pro- 
duction, and personnel were food and stone and cement. From the 
standpoint of capital invested, the leading position was occupied by 
electricity, while the second place was occupied by food, chemicals and 
stone and cement which had about the same amount of capital. 

The distribution of the enterprises from tlie standpoint of character 
of organization was for all industry and handicrafts as follows: — 2613 
individual enterprises, 602 partnerships, 83 cooperatives, 63 companies, and 
27 unspecified .79 The capital distribution for the specified categories was 
about £P. 980,900, £P. 880,000, £P. 300,000, and £P. 3,190,000 respective- 
ly. 

The status of Jewish industries and handicrafts in 1934 and 1935 is 
estimated in Table VII, which gives also the position in 1933, 1929 and 
1921/22 for comparison. The number of enterprises is estimated to have 
increased from 3,388 in 1933 to 4,615 (1345 industrial establishments and 

76. See p.-t3l. 

77. N. J. Thischby in Directory of Jewish Industry and Ba/idicrafts in Falesline, 

p. 20. 

78. Eliahu Wcgrin, “Jewish Industry in Palestine”, Pahiezvs Economic Annual 
of Palestine, 1936, p. IIS. 

79. From Directory of Jewish Industry and Handicrafts in Palestine, 1934, 
Table S, p. 3S. 
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VI 

-vand Handicrafts, 1933 ^0 
General Groups 


Production ^ 

/.i..., ..f 1 Value added by manufacture j 

Horse- 

power 

used 

w mate- 
ials, fuel 
id power 
used 

F 

Amount m 

£P. a 

(atio to cost of 
aterial and fuel 
nd power used 
% 

Amount 

£P. 

%ot 

total 

Amount / 
per en- p 
terprise e 

£P. 

Wount 
sr person 
mployed 

£P. 

,352,497 
,046,497 
258,680 
375,286 
672,125 
536,052 
261,016 
246.072 
471,222 
,085,196 
: 257,412 
- 142,93! 

100.0 

19.5 

4.8 

7.0 

12.6 

10.0 

4.9 

4.6 
8.8 

20.3 

4.8 

2.7 

1,579.8 

3,488.3 

3,403.6 

527.8 

1.065.1 

1.199.2 

580.0 

1.029.5 

9.239.6 

6.956.3 

6.435.3 

498.0 

273.2 2 

397.3 
218.8 

1 64.4 

229.0 

217.7 

199.0 

167.8 

419.9 

401.4 
472.3 
149.8 

,445,625 ! 
641,591 
120,491 
151,261 
292,178 
210,161 
114,681 
84,763 
221.704 
487.422 
83,613 
37.760 

’,906.872 

404.906 

138,189 

224.025 

379,947 

325.891 

146,337 

161,309 

249.518 

597,776 

173,799 

105,175 

118.8 5 

63.1 

111.3 

148.1 

130.0 

155.0 

127.6 

190.3 

112.5 

122.6 

207.8 

278.5 

0,534.75 

4.036.25 

516.50 

48.50 

1.287.00 
2,413.50 

218.75 

484.25 

2.128.00 
6,357.00 

32,902.00 

143.00 

,630,42( 

,004,95 

247.89 
210,08 
528.34 

425.89 
174,9^ 
193.7( 
463,6f 
053.0f 
248.8 

78,9 

31( 

4 

0 

7 

2 

7 

^2 

)6 

58 

34 

16 

60 

10.0 

21.7 

5.4 

4.5 
11.4 

9.2 
3.8 

4.2 
10.0 

22.7 
5.4 
1.7 

4,773.6 

5,075.5 

4.627.1 

2.442.8 

3.594.1 

2.476.1 

3.722.1 
2,768.0 

12,880.2 

9.841.9 
11,848.3 

2,392.7 

321.1 

416.6 

221.1 

243.7 

264.9 

233.6 

285.3 

177.9 

428.9 

415.4 

495.6 
204.0 

2,200,608 

618,567 

115,161 

99,552 

241.273 

170,958 

83,671 

71,311 

217,672 

473.858 

80,324 

28.261 

2.429,818 

386.387 

132,729 

.110,535 

287,069 

254,939 

91,271 

122.455 

246,016 

579,226 

168,492 

50,699 

110.4 

62.4 

115.2 

110.0 

118.9 

149.1 

109.0 

171.7 

113.0 

122.2 

209.7 
179.3 

49.821.75 

3.756.75 
501.25 

42.25 
1,145.50 

2.271.75 

209.00 

454.00 
2,128.00 
6.318.00 

32.891.00 

104.25 

722.071 
41,543 
10,790 
165,199 
143,783 
110,155 
86,076 
52,306 
7,534 
32,1 H 
8,596 
63,97! 

lOO.C 

5.f 

1.: 

22.* 

19. 

15. 

11. 

7. 

1 

4 

1 

8 

293.6 
5 407.2 

5 469.1 

? 264.3 

9 279.C 

3 400.! 

9 213.! 

2 309.: 

0 502.. 

4 655. 

2 452. 

.9 251. 

139.5 

187.1 

176.8 

116.3 

152.9 

172.3 

123.3 
138.7 

2 183.7 

3 191.1 

4 199.9 
8 112.8 

245.01! 

23.02^ 

5,33( 

51,70 

50.90 

39,20 

31.01 

13,45 

4,03 

13,56 

3,2£ 

9 . 4 c 

477,054 

1 18,519 

3 5.460 

? 113,490 

5 92,878 

3 70,952- 

0 55,066 

2 38,854 

2 3.502 

4 18,550 

19 5,307 

)9 54.476 

194.7 

80.4 

102.4 

219.4 

182.4 
180.9 

177.5 

288.8 
86.8 
136.4 

161.3 

573.4 

713.00 

279.50 
15.25 

6.25 

141.50 
141.75 

9.75 

30.25 

39.00 

11.00 

38.75 


, J fnr the market) and 740 workshops (each employing 

'SSSiTo', ?aSVr fc MV, dual cu«.™, a» mU). 


%dustry and Handicrafts in Palestine, pp. 29-30, 
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Amount ir 
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69 


1,5796 

10521 2208 1 2731 
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„d W>n W""™' ' 
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The average number of persons employed per enterprise (industry and 
handicrafts together) would have risen accordingly from 5.7 to 7.1, the 
average amount of capital from £P. 1,585 to £P. 1,871, and the average 
amount of production from £P. 1,580 to £P. 1,862. 

No statistics are available of the progress in Arab industry between 
1928 and 193.5 (inclusive). Memorandum No. 35 prepared for the 
Royal Commission in 1936 states that “Arab industry is also diversified 
(i.e. as Jewish industry) and consists of some large undertakings and 
numerous small ones which, in the aggregate, form an appreciable con- 
tribution to the industiyr of Palestine .”84 The larger Arab industries in- 
cluded soap manufacturing; flour-milling, bricks and tiles; cigarettes and 
tobacco; cotton, wool, and silk-weaving; salt quarrying; sand, stone and 
lime; bedsteads; nails; wearing apparel; confectioner}^ and intoxicating 
liquors.ss The smaller industries included in addition to those which 
existed in 1927,86 manufacture of tin, zinc, and copperware, blasting 
powder, and furniture. Horowitz and Hinden state that “from 1931 to 
193-7 • • • 529 Arab enterprises (companies, cooperatives and partnerships) 
were registered ”.87 Among these were a number of large factories — a 
metal factory, a match factory and a rice mill.ss 

D. Great Faei, in the Rate of New Expansion, and Recession 

IN Aeready Estabeished Industries in 1936 and 1937. 

Since the beginning of 1936 there has. been a great slowing-down in 
new industrial development, and a very appreciable decline in most of the 
already existing industries. New industrial expansion slowed down to 
about one half as compared with 193 5,89 mainly as a result of the fall 
in the influx of capital and the volume of immigration. This in turn was 
due to the all round decline in economic activity caused chiefly by tlie 
political disturbances and tlie saturation reached in some branches of 
industry. New capital investment in Jewish industry fell from 
£P. 1,800,000 in 193s to £P. 1,200,000 in 1936 to £P. 1,000,000 in 1937.90 
The value of industrial machinery imported for all industry (Arab and 
Jewish) fell from £P. 991,892 in 1935 to £P. 555,348 in 1936, to 
£P. 448,707 in 1937.91 

84 . Memoranda for Palestine Royal Commission, p. 168 . 

SS. Ibid. 

86. See Section I, Table I. 

87. Horowitz and Hinden, op. cil., p. 208 , 

88. Ibid., p. 81. 

89. Ibid., p. 84. 

90. Ibid., p. 82. 

91. See Table IX below. 
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dustries, in losses which, in some cases, had to be met by witing off a 
part of the capital. Failures and losses have been enhanced quite often 
by very slow capital acti\'it3'. Furthermore, some enterprises have failed 
because they had no prospects from the start. 

The position of Jewish industry by the second half of 1937 is sum- 
marized by Horowitz and Hinden as follows :97 E.vport industries chiefly 
potash, aluminium, cotton, oil and soap, and protected consumption in- 
dustries, including chocolate, confectioner^', beer and cigarette, have re- 
mained almost unaffected by the depressed economic conditions. In- 
dustries dependent directh' on local purchasing power, but not related to 
the building movement, such as textiles, wearing apparel, and chemicals, 
showed a decrease of output of about 20-25% as compared with output 
in 1935. The output of the building material industries and industries 
engaged in the manufacture of equipment for citrus plantations decreased 
to about 40 per cent below 1935 output. 

The position of Jewish industry' in 1936 is given in Table VIII, 
which is a summary of tlie census of Jewish industry and handicrafts of 
1937, taken by the Jewish Agenc}' for Palestine. As has already been 
stated in the discussion of the census of Jewish industry of 1934 (describ- 
ing position in 1933), the censuses taken bj' the Jewish Agencj' cannot 
be compared with the Government census of 192S, first because the 
Government census does not give Arab and Jewish figures separatel3', and, 
secondly, because the Jewish .‘\gency censuses include many more small 
enterprises, and many non-manufacturing undertakings.^s The 1937 
census of Jewish industr}' and handicrafts “enumerated not only manu- 
facturing establishments proper, but also handicrafts and artisans’ shops 
engaged principal^ in the performance of work for individual customers, 
such as custom tailor shops, millinery shops, repair shops, garages, 
laundries, barber-shops, etc.”, 9 ^ whereas the Government census of 1928 
enumerated only all factories and workshops producing articles ready for 
sale. 

Comparison between the position of Jewish industry in 1933 (census 
of 1934) and 1936 (census of 1937) is given in summary form in Table 
VII. It wall be noticed that the number of enterprises increased from 
3,388 (970 factories and workshops [230 factories and 740 workshops] and 
2,418 handicrafts) to S,6o6 (1,556 factories and workshops, [536 factories 

97. Horowitz and Hinden, op. cit., pp. SS-89. 

9S. See D. 2‘iQ. 

90 . D. Gurevich, “Census of Jewish Industry and Handicrafts, 1937”, Bulletin 
of the Economic Research Institute of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, March/April, 
1938, p. 48. 
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VIII 


VIJ-J- , _ ^ 

Jewish Industry and Handicrafts^ 193? 


\mount 

£P. 


Pro duclion 
Amount 
per en- 
terprise 

£P. 


526 , 330 ' 
583,000 
- 109,330 

305 , 350 ’ 
377 , 290 ! 
545.760 
• 788 , 400 ’ 
301 , 140 ! 
306 , 300 ' 
H 9 . 740 ' 
596,620 
387,710 
369,130 
144 , 220 ' 
284 . 670 ' 


308.940 
583,000 

391.940 


■260,830' 
362,910 
'272,060 
'643,160’ 
216,840' 
•635,480 
267,880 
523,080 
.875,800 
' 003,490’ 
' 106,970 
140.440 



Cost of mate- 
rials, fuel and 
electric 
energy 

£R 

297 k 118.710 
425 


471.230 
’ 1 95,640 
220.600 
337.490 
106.290 
339.580 
188.480 
192,250 
485.140 
443.080 
72.910 
66.020 


Value added b v manufacture 
Ratio to cost of j 
Amount raw material and 
^ P fuel and power 
used in % 


4 , 407,620 


3,689.670 


,446.460 
188,270 
132.540 
279,480 
83.370 
267.050 
130,970 
172,140 
479.430 
411.060 
59.780 


834.120 

181.650 
325.160 
450,910 
194,850 
466.720 
231.260 
404,370 
402.570 
626,050 

71,310 

218.650 


3.619,270 


814,370 

174.640 

139.520 

363,680 

133.470 

368.430 
136.910 
350.940 
396.370 

592.430 
47.190 


107.0 


Horse- 

power 


33,645 

72.850 


56.6 

92.8 

147.3 

133.6 

183.3 

137.4 

122.6 

210.3 

82.9 
141.2 

97.8 

331.1 


98.0 


217,3901100.0' 


.i 

1 




429.040 

788.350 

183.7 

1.629 


56.3 

92.7 
105.2 

130.1 
160.0 
137.9 
104.5 

203.8 

826.7 

144.1 
78.9 

258.9 


106,495 
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1,364 
131 
2,811 
1,192 
5,803 
500 
1,252 
5.897 
7.387 
342 
474 


32.016 
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104 
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1,023 

5.091 
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333 

400 
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Electric Corporation, increased from 2,426,953 K.W.H. in 1929I03 to 
20,314,114 K.W.H. in 1937. pie continued increase in tlie sale of 
electric power in 1936 and 1937 was due to tlie fact that industrial enter- 
prises have been substituting purchased electricity for electricity generated 
in their own premises. Imported raw materials and articles mainly un- 
manufactured increased from £P. 643,608 in 1925 to £P. 1,322,846 in 
1935, dropped to £P. 97IjSi3 in 1936 and rose again to £P. 1,607,885 in 
1937. This unexpected increase in 1937 was probably due, in a large 


Taupe IX 


Some Indices of Industrial Development 


Year 

Value of 
industrial 
machinery 
imported'' 

£P. 

Sales of electric 
power for 
industry by 
the Palestine 
Electric Corpo- 
rationh 

K.\V.H. 

Value of im- 
ports of raw 
materials and 
articles mainly 
unmanufactured® 

£P. 

1925 

198.516 

_ 

643,608 

1926 

176.712 

1,427,475 

506,281 

1927 

134.888 

1,509,180 

568,424 

1928 

141.590 

1,870,886 

643,683 

1929 

203.958 

2.426,953 

720.554 

1930 

237,415 

2,190.464 

597,574 

1931 

192.982 

3.239.258 

417,904 

1932 

175.208 

4.058.629 

556,966 

1933 

466.700 

6,575.526 

836,485 

1934 

966,749 

9,655,466 

1 ’076,894 

1935 

991,892 

17,166,602 

1-322,846 

1936 

555,348 

18,710,245 

971,813 

1937 

448.707 

20,314,114 

1,607,885 


a. Includes machinery which is not for manufacturing. Figures for 192S to 
1933 taken from Memoranda for Pakslitic Royal Commission, Mem. No. 33, p. 17S; 
figures for 1936 from Blue Book, 1936, pp. 2SS-286; figures for 1937 from Palestine 
Commercial Bulletin, Feb. 1938, p. 47, 

b. Statistical Abstract of Palestine, 1937-38, p. 137, 

c. Not including food, drink and tobacco raw materials. Figures for 1925-1926 
taken from Blue Book, 1930, p. 170; figures for 1927-1931 from Blue Book, 1932, p. 
196; figures for 1932-1936 from Blue Book, 1936, p. 178; figures for 1937 from 
Palestine Commercial Bulletin, Feb. 1938, p. 44. 

103. The Palestine Electric Corporation was practically the only enterprise sell- 
ing electricity during that year, the Jerusalem Electric and Public Service Corpora- 
tion, which is a very much smaller establishment, started distributing electric current 
in November, 1929. 
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1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 
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£P 

386,594 
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456 062 
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1954 
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The values of the principal articles exported during the years 1934 
to 1937 are as folllows : — 



1934 

193 s 

1936 

1937 

Cake and meal for feeding 

£P. 

£P. 

£P. 

£P. 

animals 

14,637 

9,630 

2,205 

37,937 

Fruit Juices 

6,751 

9,145 

8,589 

9,924 

Brandy and cognac 

5,721 

852 

2,671 

1,842 

Wines 

23,214 

20,551 

20,000 

18,689 

Biscuits and cakes 

1,256 

1,007 

1,143 

1,219 

Passover bread 

1,903 

1,924 

1,636 

1,909 

Chocolate 

266 

548 

941 

4,594 

Olive oil, edible 

18,687 

32,787 

26,223 

91,067 

Oils, edible, other 

35,978 

23,808 

51,129 

112,400 

Olive oil, other than edible 

— 

570 

3,482 

8 , SOI 

Confectionery and sweets 

1,489 

7,117 

15,147 

21,89s 

Sulphur 

8 

377 

1,582 

2,585 

Cement 

1,700 

2,650 

76s 

1,640 

Looking glasses and mirrors 

1,973 

^,ns 

1,511 

1,907 

Iron wire, all kinds 

267 

103 

464 

3,176 

Aliuninium domestic ware 

2,053 

2,665 

3,186 

4,820 

Razor blades 

23 

21 

— 

977 

Electrical goods and apparatus 510 

384 

202 

1,152 

Furniture 

624 

1,062 

997 

2,025 

Olive-wood manufactures 

1,691 

8,435 

1,928 

3,952 

Cotton yarn and thread 

1,931 

1,678 

19,298 

40,574 

Cotton piece goods 

45 

49 

177 

4,145 

Artificial silk crepe and tissues 30 

4,668 

4,299 

8,254 

Socks and stockings 

8,920 

11,09s 

7,533 

10,37s 

All other wearing apparel 

38,124 

63,459 

47,449 

34,46a 

Bromine 

22,600 

18,751 

35,097 

48,269 

Potash 

56,724 

80,231 

132,857 

174,672 

Drugs 

632 

531 

816 

1,743 

Chemicals, other 

994 

737 

3,194 

4,50s 

Flavoring essences and other 

essential oils 

7,447 

6,360 

13,685 

20,003 

Soap 

Leather handbags, purses. 

71,532 

79,311 

53,798 

76,296 

wallets, portfolios, and 

belts 

6,03s 

6,731 

4,006 

5,724^ 
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Siauonery 
Straw mats 
Artinaal teeth 
Dentifrices 
Perfumery and toilet 
preparations 
^\0TWs of art 

Other manufactured goods 20M* 


4 .t 42 

163 

5,011 

187 

4,430 

1,126 

26,810 

2308 

5,602 

5 . 74 * 
1,819 
6877 
is 643 

989 

530 

28,585 

6,993 

2,000 

3,778 

83s 

1,066 

982 

33.762 

5.852 

1,205 

5320 

1,442 

330 

2,007 

32,200 

1,996 

6,313 

34 « 

1,320 

1476 

34432 

j,ccS 

46 

390 

277 


740 

654 

30,144 

1,998 

398 

21 , 39 ? 

2,303 

403 

34480 

3634 

1360 
45 749 

404,840 

4j8,807 

557,279 

896,8b 
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Flour-milling occupies a very prominent position in the foodstuffs in- 
dustries. Almost every towm and large village or group of small villages 
has its mvn flour-mill or mills. Most of the mills are of a primitive type, 
but there are several modern ones. The two largest modern mills are the 
Grands Moulins de Palestine (a Jewish establishment, situated at Haifa) 
having a capital of £P. 75,000 and a capacity of 75 tons per day, and 
the National Palestine Flour Jlills Co. Ltd. (the most important Arab 
Hour-mill, situated at Jaffa) with a capital of £P. 50,000. The Grands 
IMoulins factory has a special department for the manufacture of matzoth 
with a capital of £P. 25,000. The ilour-milling industry utilizes largely 
native grain. 

The extraction of olive and other vegetable oils is an important 
industry of Palestine. Olive and sesame oil pressing is a traditional 
industry,106 because of the extensive olive groves in the country and the 
customary growing of sesame. Most of the presses are rather primitive, 
but there are a number of large modern ones. The largest factories are 
the Palestine Oil Industry “Shemen” Ltd., Haifa, with an authorized 
capital of £P. 140,000, and the “Izhar” Ltd., Ramat Gan, ivith a capital 
of £P. 30,000. These two factories extract and refine olive and other 
vegetable oils (cliiefly sesame, groundnuts and sunflower oils) and manu- 
facture soap. 

The olive oil produced in Palestine is partly edible and partly in- 
edible. A ver}'- large proportion of the edible oil is consumed locally as 
food, and the remainder is exported. The inedible olive oil is used in soap 
manufacture .107 Exports of edible olive oil and other edible oils amount- 
ed in 1937 to £P. 91,067 and £P. 112,400 respectively. Edible oil other 
than from olives and sesame is produced in Palestine mainly from import- 
ed decorticated groundnuts, sunflower seeds and copra (from which coco- 
nut oil is extracted) ; these, being regarded as raw materials of industrj'^, 
enter the country duty-free. Imports of these three raw materials in 
1937 amounted to 15,783 tons (valued at £P. 226,382), 9,770 tons 
(valued at £P. 78,840) and 2,180 tons (valued at £P. 44,872) respective- 
ly.ios The corresponding figures for 1932 were 650 tons (valued at 
£P. 9,728), 7,125 tons (valued at £P. 54,707) and 404 tons (valued at 
£P. 6,384) respectively. 109 This great difference shows the rapid devel- 
opment of the oil pressing industries in recent years. Feeding cake for 

106. See Section I. 

107. See under Inedible Olive Oil and Soap. 

108. Palestine Commercial Bulletin, Feb., 193S, p. 43. 

109. Palestine Blue Book, 1932, p. 293. 
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Strong competition encountered from Spanish, American, and West Indian 
e.\‘ports.il2 The value of exported preserved fruit, fruit juices, jams and 
jellies was about £P. ir,ooo in 1937 (see Table XI). 

The chocolate and sweets factories are mostly small-scale enterprises 
owned mainly by Arabs. There are about five moderately large factories, 
chief among which is the Elite Ltd., Ramat Gan, with a capital of 
£P. 16,000 and emplo3dng over 150 workers. Another large factory 
manufacturing confectioner\' is the Ouf, Bard and Barbir establishment 
situated in Acre. Palestine factories are faced in the Palestine market 
with serious competition from Syrian producers. Chocolates and con- 
fectionery to the value of £P. 26,488 were e.xported in 1937 (see Table 
XI). The chocolate and confectionery industries utilize mainly imported 
raw materials. Imports of cocoa beans increased from £P. 2,896 in 1930 
to £P. 14,658 in 1937, and of cocoa butter from £P. 1,265 £P. 7,465, 

showing a \’ery rapid development in the chocolate industry.HS 

The butter and cheese industrj' has already been discussed in Chapter 
IV. It is sufficient to mention here that this industrj' has not developed 
sufficientlj'- to meet the local demand. About three quarters of the 
products consumed locally are imported from outside.n 4 

Salt is extracted by the Palestine Company from pans at ‘.Atlit, and, 
since 1927, by Shukri Deeb and Company from the salt quarries at Jebel 
Usdum at the southern end of the Dead Sea. The capital invested in this 
industry amounted in 1936 to over £P. 50,000. Salt is also obtained as 
3. by-product in connection with the extraction of potash and bromine. 
Table X shows the production of salt from 1924 to 1937. The sale of 
salt was a monopoly of the Government until November, 1927, when it 
was abandoned and an excise duty of 1.5 mils per kilogram was imposed 
on salt extracted. 

The salt industry provides almost all tlie salt required for local con- 
sumption and very small quantities are imported. The imports in 1935, 

1936 and 1937 amounted to 78 tons, 169 tons and 8 tons respectively.liS 
On the other hand, practically no salt is exported. 

With the exception of salt, statistics of local production and con- 
sumption of these food articles are not available, and consequently the 
extent to which local industry provides for local demand cannot be 
determined. The import and export figures, however, show the extent 

112. Ibid. 

113. Palestine Post, Jan. 14, 1937. 

114. Ludwig Samuel, “Industrie Laitierc”, Palestine £.conomique, 1936, p. 230. 

ns. Figures for 1935 and 1936 taken from Blue Book, 1936, p. 265; figures for 

1937 from Palestine Commercial Bulletin, Feb., 1938, p. 41. 
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Table ^ 

Producuon oi Salt. i9«-93’‘’‘ 
(In tons) 


Year Iproducnonj Year 


1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


3457 

1931 
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1932 

5 548 

1933 
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Value of Imports and Exports of Principal Food Articles of the Kind Manufactured in Palestine 119 

(In Palestinian pounds) 
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119. Figures for 1930 to 1936 compiled from Bli/e Books; figures for 1937 com- 
piled from Palestine Commercial Bulletin, Feb., 1938. 
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122 , Figures for 1932 to 1936 taken from Blue Book, 1936, p. 157; figures for 
1937 taken from Palestine Commercial Bulletin, Mar., 193S, p. 114. 
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Tabue XIII 

Manufacture of Tobacco and Tobacco Products, 192 S -1937127 

(In kilos) 


Year 

Cut tobacco 

Cigarettes 

Tombac 

Snuff 

Heisheh 

Cigars 

Tobacco 

Cigarettes 

1928 

16,167 

493,720 

83,919 

57 




. . - 

1929 

20,107 

531,887 

100,127 

1,209 


— 

— 

1930 

20,301 

487,587 

96,899 

2,225 


— 

— 

1931 

24,570 

493,741 

95.923 

5,444 

— 

— 

— 

1932 

20,798 

478,022 

78,709 

4,805 

1,228 

839 

— 

1933 

17,666 

537,348 

71,930 

6,310 

2,039 

1,644 


1934 

15,852 

636,832 

75,294 

6,848 

4,021 

7,766 

1,032 

1935 

18,095 

791,264 

89,392 

7,819 

672 

694 

1,748 

1936 

16,480 

815,196 

77,883 

8,471 

102 

205 

2.142 

1937 

14,192 

756,907 

74,671 

8,612 

' ' ' 

30 

1,937 


to £P. 62,652.12s Eicports of manufactured tobacco and tombac products 
are negligible. Their value amounted to £P. 56 in 1935, £P. 34 in 1936 
and £P. 116 in 1937, 


B, Cement, Bricks, Stone and Tides. 

Until 1936 the building material industries received a great impetus 
as a result of the rapid expansion in the building activities, due 
mainly to Jewish immigration and settlement. Total investments in 
private, commercial and industrial buildings in the twelve years, 1924 to 
1935, amounted to about £P. 36,455,000 (see Table XIV). Annual 
investments rose from £P. 900,620 in 1924 to £P. 8,440,182 in 1935. In 
1936 and 1937, the building activity contracted to about 70 per cent of 
its volume in 1935, and in 1937 to about 50 per cent. 

I. Cement. Cement is manufactured by the Portland Cement 
Company, “Nesher” Ltd., Haifa, one of the largest and most important 
factories in Palestine. It started production in October, 1925. The factory 
has an annual capacity of over 300,000 tons and employs over 700 
laborers. Its produce ranks among tlie best qualities of English cement. 
Of the raw materials used, clay and limestone are quarried from a nearby 
hill, the gypsum is brought from Menhamia near the Jordan Valley, and 
the anthracite and coal are imported from abroad. The development of 
the factory and the extent to which it has been meeting local demand for 

127. Figures for 1928 to 1931 taken from Statistical Abstract of Palestine, 1936; 
figures for the following years from Heport to the League of Kalions, 1937, p. 230. 

128. Palestine Commercial Bulletin, Feb., 1938, p. 42. 
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Yor, T.«i I 1 


ioToduet on 


1923 

1926 

1927 
192S 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


41 610 
45 658 
59 165 ! 
68651 
78 393 
84427 
.... , 99933 

1933 135 000 

1934 142833 

1935 187 000 

1936 165 423 


82 536 82 536 — 

29075 70685 2 035 

23 300 69188 9015 

14 203 73 368 11459 
7 983176 644 7 «9 

5 1541 83 552 
47251 89152 
7 1521107 085 


12351 

8941 

99’8 

6393 

609 

984 

508 


82.536 
68 630 
60173 
61 909 
69003 
71201 
80211 
97 147 
168016 
i2°2754 
1 3-15 553 
234 484 


6067 
76.3 
936 
993 
110! 
105 2 
102-9 
803 


120 T -u-ts for 19Z4 to 19 S takes 3”^ 1937 /wm 

CoBiBt on Mem. No 3S p ISO figutes tor 193S a 
mt ctil E lei r 5j;r, I038 p US 
1 0 £ e £t>al 1936 p 6 

U1 Fccm B uc Book 1936 p 186 
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2. Stone, bricks and tiles. High-class building stone is available 
in various places of Palestine, but the cost of transportation has been a 
handicap to large-scale quarrying. Several comparatively large quarry- 
ing enterprises, however, have been established as a result of expansion 
in construction work, particularly in the building boom of I933'I93S- 
Chief among these enterprises working in 1936 -were the Palestine Levant 
Quarries, Jerusalem, with a capital of £P. 15,000, and the Sela Company, 
Jerusalem. The quarrying industry'- is mostly in the hands of the Arabs. 

Bricks are manufactured by a number of small factories and a few 
large ones. Of the latter working in 1936, there were the Haifa Silicate 
Brick IVorks, Haifa, and the “Silicate” Brick hlanufacturers. Ltd., 
Rishon le Tsiyon. Local lime and sand are used. 

Roofing tiles, flooring tiles and cement drainage pipes are also manu- 
factured. There are two factories producing good quality tiles and a 
number manufacturing flooring tiles, colored and mosaic. The manufacture 
of drainage tiles has been developed chiefly as a re-sult of the introduction 
of the Californian system 01 irrigation into most of the Palestinian orange 
g-.'oves. Among tiie more important factories working in 1936 were : 
the Palestine Ceramic Industr}-, Polak Bros., Haifa, (tiles and pottery) ; 
Padl-Allah Majdalani, Haifa, (tiles, cement pipes and blocks); Syrian 
Orphanage, Jerusalem (bricks, tiles and blocks); Vusif Badran, Haifa, 
t floor tiles); E. Salwoun, Haifa, (floor tiles and cement pipes);' and 
Wieland Bros., Haifa, (floor tiles). 

Table XVI 


Value of Imports of Ericks, Tiles and Earthen and Cement Pipes, 

1930-1937 

(In Palestinian pounds) 


Year 

Ericks 

i'lles, eavlhenwaie, 
cement and lim.e 
for roofing 

Tiles, earthenware, 
cement and lime lor 
roofing and walls 

Pipes, earthen, 
cement 
and lime 

1930 

2,160 

5.308 

10,998 

6,003 

1931 

1,329 

4,313 

9,747 

18,285 

1932 

3,271 

2,607 

13.574 

8,273 

1933 1 

4,307 

2,042 

27,396 

12,386 

1934 ! 

12,545 

2,706 

72,157 

18,226 

1935 

20,048 

1,400 

103.057 

30,389 

1936 

7,327 

56 

52,170 

18,334 

1937 

9,476 

563 

70,393 

29,461 


132. Figures for 1930-1936 from Bli/c Books; figures for 1937 from Palestine 
Commercial Bulletin, Feb., 1938, pp. 44-45. 
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the two Jewish factories v/hich have been mentioned under edible oil 
manufacture (i.e. the Palestine Oil Industry, “Shemen”, Ltd., and the 
“Izhar”Ltd.) and the Sherf Company's factory, Rishon le Tsymn (also 
Jewish) . In addition to laundry soap, the “Shemen” company produces 
good toilet soap for local consumption and export. 

Table XVII shows the imports and exports of acid oils and soap. 


Tabde X\TI 

Imports and Exports of Acid Oils and Soap, 1929-193.7 136 

(In Palestinian pounds) 



Acid oils 

Soap 

Year 

Acid olive oil 

Other acid oils 

Laundry soap 

Toilet soap 


Imports 

Exports 

Imooris 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1929 

1,944 

_ 

28,608 

. 

5,128 

214,135 

1,071 

1,068 

1930 

— 


22,208 

— 

4,167 

204,876 

933 

1,383 

1931 

— 


30,409 

— 

4,970 

117,393 

772 

2,548 

1932 

1,245 

— 

56,198 

— 

2,657 

104,830 

1,226 

3,271 

1933 

178 

— 

53,668 

— 

2,899 

57,531 

2,608 

3,811 

1934 

— 

— 

38,546 

— 

4,925 

69,368 

5,939 

2,164 

1935 

— 

— 

37,796 

— 

1 0,287a 

77,897=' 

5,343 

1,414 

1936 

— 

— 

32,423 

— 

5,326a 

52,091“ 

4,053 

1,707 

1937 

466 


52,352 

133 

6,606a 

74,259a 

5,433 

1,988 


a. Includes what is termed “other so.ip” the quantity of wliich has been very 
small. 


D. Textiles and Apparel. 

I. The textile industries. The textile industries may be divided 
into old and modern. The old industries are mostly Arab, and include 
weaving, embroidery work, lace making, textile dyeing and carpet making. 
In these industries simple tools are used. The most important branch of 
the old textile industry is iveaving, which is centered in Majdal and Gaza. 
The Arab weaving industry in Majdal represents an investment of 
£P. 14,200, uses about 700 looms and employs about 1,400 workers.tST 
The annual production of these looms comes to about 438,000 pieces, 
each 6.5 meters long and 45 centimeters wide. Weaving in Gaza em- 
ploys about 60 laborers. Embroiderj'- w'ork and lace malcing are under- 
taken mainly in Ramallah and Bethlehem. Together, the Arab industries 
employ about 2000 laborers. 

136. Figures for 1929 to 1936 compiled from the Blue Books; figures for 1937 
from Palestine Cominercial Bulletin, Feb., 1938. 

137. Memoranda for Palestine Royal Commission, Slem. No. 3S, p. 170. 
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Weaving of upholstery was started by the Gizu factory. Several 
•workshops are also engaged in manufacturing tapestry, rugs and the like 
from homespun Arab' wool. 

Knitting forms a very important part of the textile industry of 
Palestine, and is undertaken by a number of workshops and several 
factories.143 The two largest enterprises in 1936 were the Lodzia Factory, 
near Miqve Yisrael, and the Gereb Company at Ramat Gan. The Lodzia 
Factory was established in 1924 and manufactures hosiery and other 
knitted goods and fabrics. The Gereb factory produces hosiery by means 
of automatic machinery. A new textile factory, “Hera” (at Tel A-viv), 
specializes in the manufacture of jerseys, jacquard and other dress fabrics. 

Dyeing and finishing work has recently been undertaken by two 
enterprises in Ramat Gan, “Keshet” and “Argamon”, the latter working 
in conjunction with the Meshi silk factor}'. In 1936 the “Ata” Textile 
Company also added dyeing and finishing works to its other actiidties. 

The growth of tlie weaving and knitting industries may be gatliered 
from the imports of yarn (see Table XVIII). With the exception of 
1936, the imports of yam has been increasing from year to year, 

2. Apparel. Many articles of wearing apparel are now made in 
Palestine, such as blouses, shirts, pyjamas, men’s clothes, children’s and 
ladies’ dresses, corsets, ladies’ underwear, hats, belts, garters, gloves, 
neckties, shoelaces, rubber waterproofs, etc. Most of these articles are 
manufactured on a small scale. The more important manufacturers in 
1936 were : tlie Halifa Ltd., Tel Aviv, a machine tailoring establishment 
(suits and overcoats); the American Dress Company, Tel Aviv, (ladies’ 
■dresses) ; “Jasa” Company, Tel Aviv (hats) ; “Arig”, Tel A-viv, (under- 
wear and woolen fabrics; and Boas and Company, Tel A-viv, (corsets and 

underwear). 146 

The imports and exports of textiles and apparel are given in Table 
XIX. The import statistics show that the textile and apparel industries 
have so far had little effect on the total demand from abroad, although 
they are making progress in articles in which they specialize. 


X4S. The chief articles produced are stockings and socks of natural and artificial 
silk and of cotton, bathing costumes, underwear, baby and children’s wear, knitted 
suits, shawls, and sweaters. 

146. Memoranda for Pakslvie Royal Commission, Mem. No. 35, p. 170. 
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TabiiS XIX 

Value of Imports and Exports of Textiles and Wearing Apparel, 

1930-1937 148 

(In Palestinian pounds) 
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b. Excluding leather goods, old clothing and socks and stockings. 

148. Figures for 1930 to 1936 compiled from Blue Books; figures for 1937 from 
Palestine Commercial Bulletin, Feb., 1938. 
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The growth of the woodwork indostty may 
of wood imports m Table NM 

Tabic XXi 

Imports of Wood for 

" Wood loi^ 


Year 

Wood and Umber 1 
[or building | 
(In cub c melersl ] 

Plywood 
(In Ions) 

1930 

1 49811 

456 

1931 

1 56965 


IW 

74922 


\W 

1 115619 


19V 

200 337 

5370 

1935 

207 047 

4867 

1936 900j6 

3195 

1937 139033 

3 283 


2862 
2951 
2857 
6704 
8345 
7 237 

3459 

5967 


22758 
46025 
41 553 
73339 

105 5W 

73 855 
105 988 


is: Jfmoronio /or Fdtsl w Eoyd Cowmiwon iU^ jot 1937 

1S3 Figures for 1930 to 1936 compiled from Bl«e B 
Paleti ne CoBimercuU BuUelm Feb.. 1938 
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The wood industries supply most of the local demand for wood 
manufactures. Imports of wooden furniture (including bent wood fur^ 
niture) during the last eight years were as follows : — 154 


1930 

£P. 27,344 

1931 

20,270 

1932 

CO 

0 

1933 

29,806 

1934 

66,393 

1935 

72,959 

1936 

33,714 

1937 

41,581 


G. Leather and Leather Goons. 

The leathei;^-and leather goods industries in Palestine include tanning, 
shoemaking and the manufacture of handbags, pocketbooks, suitcases, 
belts and other fancy leatlier goods. 

1. Tanning. There are several fairly large tanneries using modem 
machinery and a considerable number of smaller undertakings. The 
principal factories working in 1936 were : Lekovitch Bros., Tel Aviv; the 
Anglo-Palestine Leatlier Co., Yazur, w’ith a capital of £P. 20,000; The 
Leviathan Tannery Co., Yazur, with a capital of £P. 15,000; Wadie Dor- 
khum, Jaffa; and Kiriako Kiriazi, Jaffa.iSS They manufacture mostly 
sole leather, principally from local hides. Attempts to produce high-grade 
upper leather have not been successful, owing to the fact tliat local hides 
are usually damaged by insects. 

2. Shoemaking. Shoemaking is a thriving industry. There are 
a number of medium- and small-size factories and a large number of 
workshops and shoemakers, of which roughly two thirds are Arab and one 
third Jewish. The biggest factory working in 1936 was The Corona 
Company, Rishon le Tsiyon, with a capital of £P. 20,ooo.i56 Import and 
local production of leather boots and shoes in 1935 were estimated at 
about 1,350,000 pairs .137 The total value of the local output in that 
year was estimated at £P. 400,000 and the value of imports was about 
£P. 95,000. Accordingly, local industry provided in 1935 a little over 
80 per cent of total consumption. 

The shoe industry in Palestine suffers to some extent from the com- 
petition of Syrian manufacturers chiefly because Armenian labor in the 

154. Figures for 1930 to 1936 compiled from Bine Books; figures for 1937 from 
Palestine Commercial Bulletin, Feb., 1938. 

155. Memoranda for Palestine Royal Commission, Mem. No. 3S, pp. 172-173. 

' 156 . Ibid., p. 173 . 

1S7. Palestine Post, Nov. 18, 1936. 
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H. Paper, Printing and Stationery. 

The paper and stationery industries include the manufacture of card- 
board boxes, envelopes, carbon paper, typeivriter ribbons, paper cups, 
paper bags for cement, and paraffin paper. The manufacture of card- 
board boxes is an important auxiliary to the tobacco industry. The 
largest undertaking for tlie manufacture of cigarette boxes is the factory 
of Jabbour and Karkabi, Haifa, which employs about 50 workers. Paper 
and cardboard manufactures are made of imported paper and cardboard. 

Printing has become an important industry in Palestine. The number 
of newspapers, periodicals and books published has been constantly in- 
creasing, so that an increasing number of printing presses have been set 
up to meet the growing demand. Some of the larger presses have ui>to- 
date machinery, notably Bet Dfus Leumi Ltd., in Jerusalem, m‘th a capital 
of £P. 15,000. In addition to printing there are several firms for publish- 
ing and bookbinding. 

Manufactures of paper, cardboard and stationery in Palestine fail to 
meet the local demand, and large quantities are imported. In 1937 the 
value of imports of paper and cardboard products and of stationery 
amounted to £P. 60,005 65,252 respectively, while tlie value of 

e.\'ports amounted to £P. 26,470 and £P. 1,319. 

I. Chemical and Aeeied Products. 

The chemical industries may be divided, according to whether or not 
they are strictly manufacturing undertakings, into two classes, the chemical 
e.xtractive industries and the chemical manufacturing industries, 

I. The chemical extractive industries. As has already been stated 
in Chapter II, the Dead Sea contains huge quantities of chlorides of 
sodium, potassium and magnesium and also some bromine, but from the 
standpoint of commercial value at present, potassium and bromine are 
the most important resources. These minerals are now e.xploited by the 
Palestine Potash Company Limited, which holds concession for 75 j’^ears 
beginning January i, 1930. The Palestine Economic Corporation of 
New York, the directors of which are non-Zionist Jews cooperating with 
the Jewish Agency for Palestine, has a considerable interest in this con- 
cession. The authorized capital of the Palestine Potash Company is now 
£P. 800,000, of which £P. 746,452 has been issued and called up. Plants 
were constructed first at the northern end and more recently at' the 
southern end of the Dead Sea, each having a production capacity of 25- 
30,000 tons. The process of extracting potash and bromine consists of 
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cosmetics. Other chemical manufacturing industries are chemical and 
•pharmaceutical products; paints, colors and varnishes; polishes, disin- 
fectants, inks, and di'es. jMatches are manufactured at Acre by the 
■“Nur” Safety JIatch Company, established in 1926 by Swedish interests, 
with a capital of iV. 20,000. A second factory was established in 1936 
at Tel Aviv. The matches produced meet almost all the local demand, 
but notliing is exported. Production during 1927 to 1937 is given in 
Table XXIV. 


Table XXIV 


Production of Matches, 1927-1937 162 
(In gross boxes) 


i 

Year 

Production 

Year 

Production 

1927 

(8 months) 98,360 

1933 

127,761 

1928 

110,650 

1934 

175,758 

1929 

130,569 

1935 

221,275 

1930 

145,786 

1936 

217,433 

1931 

159,485 

1937 

237,220 

1932 

140,278 

1 



The chief factories manufacturing essential oils and perfumery in 
1936 were P.I.C.A. Oil Factory, Binyamina, and the Palestine “Fruc- 
tarum” Ltd., Haifa, with a capital of £P. 28,000. The other chemical 
manufactures are undertaken by a number of firms, the more important 
of which in 1936 were : “Iwa” Middle East Pharmaceutical and Chemical 
Works Co., Ltd., Jerusalem, (medicinal products); Palestine Oxj'gen 
Company, Haifa (oxygen) ; Palestine Alcohol and Carbonic Acid Co., Tel 
Aviv, capital £P. 15,000; Palestine Paint Products Ltd., Tel Aviv, (paints 
and enamels); Oriental Chemical Works, Ramat Gan, (perfumes, cos- 
metics, and pharmaceutical products); “Zevah” Ltd., Haifa, (paints, 
varnishes and enamels) ; “First Printing Ink Factory”, Tel Aviv; “Eos”, 
Tel Aviv, (polishes and stain removers); Salomon, Levin and Elstein, 
Tel Aviv, (disinfectants) ; Menorah Rubinstein Bros., Tel Aviv, (candles). 

Table XTJCV gives the value of imports and exports of matches, essen- 
ces of all kinds, and perfumery and toilet preparations during the years 
1930 to 1937. 


162. Figures for 192“ to 1936 from Blue Book, 1936, p. 187; figures for 1937 
from Report to the Reagtie of Nations, 1937, p. 231. 
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K. Electric Power and Transmission. 

Electrical energjf is generated by tv.’o public service companies, the 
Palestine Electric Corporation, Ltd. and the Jerusalem Electric and Public 
Service Corporation. The former is by far Uie larger enterprise. It has 
the exclusive right for the generation and distribution of electrical energy 
throughout Palestine and Trans-Jordan, with certain exceptions, of \Yhich 
Jerusalem is the most important: and it possesses the right of the utiliza- 
tion, for this purpose, of the water power of the upper waters of the 
Jordan and its tributarjf, tlie Yarmuk. The company’s original nominal 
capital of £. 1,000,000 was raised in 1934 to £. 2,500,000, and it is 
intended to raise it further to £. 5,000,000.16s The issued capital on 
December 31, 1937 was £. 0,337,625 and the general reserve £. 150,000.166 
The Jewish /\gency for Palestine is a large shareholder. The company has 
a hydroelectric station at the Jordan, and thermoelectric stations in Haifa, 
Tel .A-viv and Tiberias. By the end of 193O, 657 transformers with a 
capacity of 59,910 KV.A. were put into commission in consumers’ pre- 
mises. 16 ? The transmission and distribution network of the company 
totalled 993 km. of high-tension transmission lines and cables and 959 
km. of low-tension distribution lines. 

The Jerusalem Electric and Public Serrdee Corporation has a con- 
cession area extending for a radius of 20 kilometers from the Dome of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, including Bethlehem and 
Ramallah. The authorized capital of the company is £P. 600,000, of 
which £P. 450,000 had been issued by December, 1937. 

Production and sale of electric current have increased very rapidly, 
and power rates have been reduced gradually (see Table XXVT). Total 
sales of electricitjf by the two companies amounted in 1937 to nearly 
77,000,000 K.W.H. as against 6,500,000 K..W.H. in 1930, while revenue 
per unit sold dropped from 28.5 mils in 1926 to 20.4 mils in 1930, to 8.9 
mils in 1936. The gradual reduction in power rates has given a great 
momentum to industrial development. Electriclt3'- is rapidly becoming 
the principal source of power. Of the 71,266,000 K.W.H. sold in 1937 
bj' the Palestine Electric Corporation, 20,314,000 K.W.H., 16 S or about 
30 per cent, were for industrial purposes. 

165. Report to the Lcapic oj Nations, 1937, p. 398. 

166. Ibid., p. 401. 

167. Ibid., p. 397. 

16S. General Monthly Bulletin oj Current Statistics oj Palestine, Apr., 193S, p. 
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1925 

5,000 

1926 

6,000 

1927 

7,Soo 

I92S 

8,746 

1929 

11,000 

1933 

20,000 

1934 

29,000 

1935 

33,000 


If handicrafts (or enterprises emplojdng less than 4 wage-earners) are 
included, the number of workers employed will increase by about 20^. 
This will make the total number of workers in industry and handicrafts in 
1935 about 40,000. Mr. Horowitz estimates the industrial wage-roll in 
Palestine at 30,6 per cent of tlie total wage-roll.i^o Accordingly, labor in 
industry plays an important role in the economic and social structure of 
tlie country. This role, however, is not the same in the two main elements 
of the labor population, the Arab and the Jewish. The Arab working 
class has been recruited chiefly from Arab peasantry, under the influence 
of capitalism, while the Jewsh proletariat has been drawn mostly from 
the lower-middle classes of the tmvns of Europe by the process of im- 
migration. This difference betn^een the two elements of the Palestinian 
proletariat has had its effects upon wage rates, working conditions, labor 
organization, etc. 

A. Wage Rates. 

Time-rate pay is the prevailing system in Palestine, although piece- 
work pay has become customary in a number of industries and trades, 
such as in the larger mechanical knitting and cardboard box factories 
and in the clothing, shoemaking, furniture, quarrying, stone dressing and 
building trades.i 7 l Contract labor is popular among Jewish building 
laborers, and to a small extent among industrial laborers. 

Wage rates of Jewish labor are determined chiefly by the different 
vocational divisions of the trade unions, and are set in schedules, which 
are accepted by employers either tacitly or expressly through wage agree- 


the Government census was taken is given as 8,746, which represents the total number 
of workers in enterprises employing 4 or more wage-earners including contract 
laborers (see Government Census of Industries, 1928 , p. 62) . 

170. D. Horowitz, “Palestine Economic Structure”, Palestine Review, June 12, 
1936. 

171. Report to the League of Rations, 1930, p. 106. 
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wages in 1931, real waps ^ labor 
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178. Report to the League oj i* » 

179 Palestine Gazette, No. /67. 1938. 
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concerned, these compensation ordinances apply to : blasting, excavation, 
quarrying, boring and mining: manufacturing industries in which mecha- 
nically driven machinery is used; and the generation and distributing of 
electricity. 

The Industrial Employment of Women and Children Ordinance and 
Regulations, 1927, prohibits female and child laborisa in dangerous in- 
dustries, and forbids child labor under twelve years of age entirely. It 
also limits the number of hours of work per day to eight for children be- 
low the age of sixteen, of which not more than five can be consecutive, 
and prohibits employment of such children from 7 p.m. to 6 a.m. and 
women from 10 p.m. to 5 a.m. 

The Prevention of Intimidation Ordinance, 1927, prohibits intimida- 
tion. Although strikes are permitted, interference with laborers, who 
are willing to work in spite of tlie strike, is forbidden. 

The Fencing of Machinery Ordinance of 1927 requires fencing of 
dangerous machiner}' and provides for the inspection of industrial estab- 
lishments to insure tlie observance of the law. 

The Steam Boilers Ordinance, 1926, provides for the inspection of 
steam boilers and prime movers. 

The Regulation of Trades and Industries Ordinance, 1927, provides 
for the regulation of control of certain dangerous or unpleasant industries 
and trades, in the interest of the health and safety of laborers. 

Inspection of factories to insure the observance of the different or- 
dinances is administered by the departments concerned as follows : — the 
Industrial Employment of Women and Children Ordinance, by the Gov- 
ernment Welfare Inspector (who is also a secretary of the Labor Legisla- 
tion Committee) and her assistants and by District Officers of the District 
Administration; the Fencing of Maclunery Ordinance and tlm Steam 
Boilers Ordinance, by the Department of Public Works;’ the Regulation 
of Trades and Industries Ordinance, by the Departments of Public 
Works and Police, and by the Municipalities in municipal areas. 

Three ordinances were published as bills in 1935 and 1936, and are 
still (1937) under consideration.iss These are the Masters and Servants 
Ordinance, the amended Employment of Women and Children Ordinance 
and the amended Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance. The first bill 
empowers the High Commissioner, where he deems fit, to fix, by order, a 
minimum wage, and to appoint advisory boards to investigate and 

182. Child labor in the factories of Palestine is considered to present no serious 
problem. Report to the League 0 } Nations, 1936, p. 143. 

183. Report to the League oj Nations, 1937, p. 131. 
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advi'e upon questions that may arise out of employment and upon the 
conditions and terms of employment The second bill amends the 
pteMous Employment of Uomen and CI«Idr«i Ordinance in the foUowjDg 
imytss The minimum age for children employed in industrial under 
taJiirgs IS raised to fourteen years and the maximum number ol hours 
of work per day m all undertakings K reduced to seven (continuous 
work not to exceed four hours and with a period of rest of not less 
than one hour) and a days rest in every seven is prescribed for vromen 
and children employed m any undertaking Several industries are added 
to the I st of dangerous trades The third bill re-enacts, with a number 
of amendments tbe provisions of the ^\orkinen’s Co'np‘*n«at!on Or- 
dinance which it replaces.t*A The chief amendments which relate to 
compensation o! workmen employed m manufacturing mdustri“s are ■ — 
the payment of compensation m the case of death or permanent in 
capacity resulting from injury even though it was attributable to the 
wilful misconduct of the laborers compensation m the case of certain 
special industrial diseases and raising of weekly payment in case of in 
capacity from 50 per cent to two thirds of the average weekly eamags 
and the maximum weekly payment from IV i to i? J 500, and hunting 
weekly payments during the incapacity to a period not exceeding five 
years 

No steps have been taken by tne Government to introduce compul 
sory labor unemployment or health insurance on the ground that the 
present stage of «>c«d development in Palestine does not make «uch 
compulsory insurance desiraWe 

C lyABOR Organization 

Organiration of labor is a post Wat development It started with 
the Jewish secDon of the labor market and extended to the Arab section 
m some cases under the influence ol Jewi b labor orgamaation Jewish 
labor associations have been organized on trade union lines with sub- 
ordinate unions for various trades, and while associations of Arab labor 
have been more or less so oiganized ibeir activities and xtrengih 
have been much fess marked The strong trade union movement of 
Jewi'h labor has been brought about partly by the desire to create a new 
social order based on collective lines and partly to fight adverse natural 


IS4 Ibid 1936 p 143 

JSS 76W t9J4 p los and 193S p 123 

186 Ibid J936 pp 140 I4J 
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‘ In general, the members of the Histadruth are organized wjtim 
purely local trade muons. There arc three national trade unions— the 
Agricultural I'.orkers Union, the Union of Railwaj^nen and Posts and 
Telegraph U<jrhers, and the Ofoce ^Voriws’ Union— and innumerable 
other unions catering to local groups of workers, c g for builders, wood- 
workers, metal worker=, electncian'*, budding material workers, v,eavers, 
reedle workers, leather workers, prmtets, bakers, domestic eer\-atits, en- 
gineers and technicians, artists, doctors, transport workers, and various 
classes oS factory worker^ etc'’Wt 

Economic and social activities of the Histadruth are performed 
by the foHoi'ing mam or^n«ations — the Workers’ Bank, which 
was eslahli hed at the end of 1921 with the aid of a loan made by the 
Zioni'^t Organization the ‘Nir” Company, the Hi tadnith's financial 
organ for grantir.g long term loans to agricultural settlers, I’s the “Tnma" 
cooperative society, nhich markets the produce of all agricultural centers 
connected with the Histadruth the '‘Hama«hbir HameiVazi”, the 
center for the consumers’ cooperatives of the Jcwi«h workers in Pales- 
tine 193 the “Merkaa Hacooperaziah”, the center for transport and in- 
dustrial producers' cooperatives, the “Shikun", throuch which worker*’ 
housing » planned and executed, the Credit Cooperates, which take 
the form of workers' loan and savings funds, tw the “Sollel Boneh”, which 
centralizes the cooperatiie contracting institutions of the Histadruth, to- 
gether, the largest building contractor in the country, the “\akhm", 
which undertakes, on a contracting basis, the plantation and management 
of aims groves, the “Kupat Holim”, which is the health insurance in- 
stitution of the Histadruth, the “Hassneh”, which deals with various 
branches of insurance and the Uneniploynient Fund, which was estab- 
lished by the Histadruth to provide assistance for unemployed member 
worker* The«e economic and social uistjliitions are centralized in one 
institution, the "Hevralh Ovdim" (General Cooperative Association of 
Jewish Labor m Palestine). 

The cultural and educational activities of the Histadruth are under- 
taken by the ‘ Merkaz Lechmueb’’, wbidi conducts the school system of 


J91 ^om •‘\cttes OT the Histadruth” 

rffool^ ^ 100^00 and the 

oeptua w September, wjfi amounted to £P 400000 

IW ^'SjOOO Of which £P ITS 000 is paid up 

lot of the '^uva m IWS amounted to about £P 500W0 

fP TjSxxj Hamashbw HamerUn « 1935 amounted to about 

CP amounts to about fP 70,000 and tbe deposits to- 
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the Federation; the “Merkaz Letarbuth”, which is the cultural organiza- 
tion of the Federation for the adult laborers; the “Davar”, the daily 
paper- of tlie Federation;' the “Ohlel”, tiie vrorkers’ dieatre; and the 
'•'Hapoel”, the workers’ sport organization. 

Arab labor organization, as compared with Jewish, is still at an early 
stage of development. A number of Arab labor unions have been formed, 
but few of them have been active. Some of tire Arab labor unions in- 
clude not onty wage-earners but also independent artisans. A Federa- 
tion of Arab Labor established by the Congress of Arab Labor in 1930 
has not e.xpanded into a national organization as was contemplated by the 
Congress. The work of the active Arab trade unions has been directed 
mainly to the increase of wages and reduction of hours of work. 

hILxed Arab-Jewish unions were formed, notably the Union of 
Railway, Posts, and Telegraph workers and the “Petroleum Workers 
Union” at Haifa, but these practically ceased to function because of the 
strained interracial relations of 1936 and 1937. 

D, InDUSTRIAI, REtATIONS. 

Disputes between laborers and employers in industry have been 
quite frequent, involving in most cases stoppage of work, hlost of 
these disputes have been of an economic nature, although a large number 
have arisen out of employment of Arabs in Jewish undertakings. The 
disputes of an economic nature included disputes over wages and con- 
ditions of work, employment of non-union labor, discharge of workers 
and irregular payment of wages. 

The most common methods of settling disputes have been collective 
agreements betrveen employers and laborers and arbitration. The British 
Government’s Report to the League of Nations of 1933 gives the points 
of the agreements usually demanded by the Jewish labor organizations 
and for the most part granted by the employers as follows :197 “(a) an 
eight-hour working day; (b) standard rates of wages; (c) recognition 
of the Union as tire representatix'e of the employees; (d) recruitment of 
labor through the labor exchange office of the Union (in some cases 
through special committees appointed for this purpose) ; (e) reference to 
the Union in the case of dismissal of workers; (f) annual leave with 
pay; (g) insurance against accidents; and (h) contribution of a certain 
percentage of the payroll to the Workers’ Sick Fund or to similar institu- 
tions. One item often included in collective agreements was an obligatory 
arbitration clause in case of dispute”. In a few cases, collective agreements 

197. Report to the League oj Nations, 1933,. p. 98. 
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contained prohib tion of the emptoymemt of children and sanitary regula- 
tions and conditions regarding ibe woAmg of yoiing apprenti es 

Table \X1\ gi\es the number of strikes and lockouts which occurred 
in the manufacturing industries and handicrafts during the period iQjr- 
2937 

Tabi;e ‘VXIX 

Strikes and Lockouts in Manufactunog Industries and Handicrafts, 

1931-1937^’* 



Number oi •inVcs 
and lockouts 

Number 

of woflcers involved 

Number 0 ! working 
davs lott 




Arab 

Jewish 

Arab 

Jewish 


labor 

labor 

labor 

labor 

labor 

labor 

1931 


13 

_ 

462 



4 564 

1932 

6 

16 

282 

322 

2762 

4 642 

1933 

4 

23 

5% 

493 

3833 

5 529 

1934 


18 


477 

— 

10824 

1935 

7 

16 

826 

519 

6 178 

5 706 

1936 

1 

5 


60 


622 

1937 

3 

13 

483 

384 

9478 

3608 


E AlAmjAi, Traimko Ano I^chnical Eoocatiok 

Alanual tra n ng and technical education are rendered by Govern- 
ment schools Jewi'h public schools and priwie -schools IManual tram 
mg afforded by the Goi ernmeci is given as part of the general cumculum, 
and more vocational training is given in trade -sections added to Govern- 
ment -schools m several special cenlm and recently in the new Gov em- 
ment Trade School for Arabs at Haifa The trade sections are specialized 
in one or more particular trades suitable lor the district m which the 
school IS located. The held of technical education includes carpentry, 
modelling plumbing weaving basket making etc The new school 
cvtabl =bed by the Government was r^iened in October 1937 with fifty 
students Of these forty were selected from the higher elementary classes 
to form a first year class in general carpentry and mechanics prior to 
-'peciaiization and the remaining ten were selected from the Secondary 
Class of techmeal sections of Jaffa and Nazareth to be trained m drawing 
and manual work in preparation for teadung m general schools 199 The 

^ 2 t>m Sl-Uijlural Abstract 0} Fa eaute 1937 193S, pp 100 101 
IW Report lo the league o/Aat«iu 1937 p 15J 
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Jewish system of public education has several trade schools, the most im- 
portant of which is the Hebrew Technical Institute, Haifa, which gives 
training in civil engineering, architecture and mechanic-electrical engineer- 
ing. A trade school and a technical secondar}'- school are attached to the 
institute. Annual grants-in-aid are made by the Government in support 
of the Jewish system of public education (including technical education) 
for recurrent expenditure, and special grants are made for non-recurrent 
expenditure on buildings and equipment.200 In 193.7 there were five 
private schools of which four were Arab and one Jewish. Table XXX 
gives a list of the technical schools and institutions together with the 
number of pupils they had in 1937. 


Tabi,e XXX 

Technical Schools and Institutions in Palestine and their Enrollment in 

1937201 


Schools and Institutions 


Puptls 

Boys 


Total 

Arab Public System ; 




Government Trade School for Arabs, Haifa“ 

50 

— 

50 

Moslem Schools ; 




Moslem Orphanage, Jerusalem" 

236 

45 

281 

Christian Schools : 




Syrian Orphanage, Jerusalem (Trade Section)" 

54 

7 

61 

Salesian School, Bethlehem" 

112 

— 

112 

Ratisbonne School, Jerusalem 

205 

— 

205 

Hebrew Public System : 




New Bezaiel School of Arts and Crafts, Jerusalem 

11 

12 

23 

Rebecca Somekh Trade School for Girls, Jerusalem 

— 

46 

46 

Max Pine Trade School, Tel Aviv 

84 

— 

84 

Mterahi Trade School, Tel Aviv 

19 

— 

19 

Trade School for Yemenline Girls, Shekhunat, Marmorek 

— 

84 

84 

Hebrew Technical Institute, Haifa 




Trade School 

122 

— 

122 

Vocation High School 

59 

21 

80 

Engineering College 

399 

21 

420 

Ludwig Tietz Trade School, Yajur" 

65 

— 

65 

Jewish Private: 




Belilios irade School, Jerusalem 

20 

— 

20 

Tola! 

1,436 

236 

1,672 


a. Includes a boarding section. 


200. The distribution of educational benefits between Jews and Arabs is based 
on the ratio of Jews to Arabs in the school age population. 

201. Taken from Report to the League of Nations, pp 1S3-154. 
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V Problems Confronting Palestine’s Industrj 

The pTO-spects of further d«elopment in the industry of Palestine 
•will depend upon the extent to •fthicb the problems non confronting 
industrial activity are sohed Chief among these problems are (a) limited 
market (b) keen int^nal and foreign competition, (c) considerable 
dependence of a large portion of Palestine s industry upon budding ac 
tivity and cilnis phntalion (d) \ eaknc*s of financial structure, and (e) 
the 'trained poIiUcal relations between Arabs and Jetvs 

Palestine « industry u, handicapped by a limited market both internal 
and outside Tbe verj 'mall 'lee of the countrj and the relatively «inall 
income of tbe population as i whole make it impo'sible to produce on a 
large scale and therefore to benefit from decreasing cost' Generally 
speaking only those products c»-n be manufactured m Palestine which 
can b» economically produced on a <mall 'caJc Largely as a result of a 
small local market Palestine s industry cannot compete m foreign markets 
vith mass production of highly induvtriabred countries Statistics diow 
that only a very small proportion of irdu^triaf ptoducbon is exported 
Out of a total output of about £P looooooo in ipj5, £P 478800 or 
about 4 8 p-r «nt «as ecportcd Besides it should be noted that about 
me fourth of tbe export of irdustriil products represents products of the 
exiracuve indusjy of the PalesPnc Potash Conpany sports may be 
increas“d to some extent by trade agreements oblainmg te'-iprocal ad* 
vantages from foreigners but this i> not possible under the pr nciple of 
the open door to the mandated markets laid do vn by Article 18 of the 
Mandate. 

Palestine s industry suffers also from both internal and foreign com- 
petition Internal competition is partfcularfy keen, due to excessive 
t’uplication m industry This is engendered partly by improoer planning 
Jid guidance in the establi'hment of new enteipri'es, and partly by 
the large inflow of capital and the relatively limited possibilities for m 
vestment Most of the new indu'tnal undertakings have been estab- 
1 'bed by nnmigrant Jcwi h mdustnaliste, who, in most cases, opened the 
'ime land of factories rbich they had curated in their countries of 
origin not infrequ-ntly without 'ufTaoit regard to whether or rot there 
ras room for such factories Be ides, with a large inflow of capital and a 
rriauiely narrow fi-Id for invcstm-mt, every occasion for profitable in- 
vestment IS 'tired upon by mo e than one entrepreneur 20’ The intense 
intema! competition resulting from eicessive duplication m industry has 

20 HoroBiu snd Hirdea o> cri p 101 
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led in some cases to a drop in prices below cost of production. In 1936 
a number of factories reduced their production to a fraction of capacity, 
and several failed. In order to reduce competition between existing 
factories, resort was made by a number of competitors to price agreements 
and production quotas, but in most cases these did not last, and cut-throat 
competition was resumed. As regards the unguided establishment of new 
undertakings, more adequate advice is now given to prospective indus- 
trialists by economic institutions, such as the Industrial Department of 
the Jendsh Agency, the Manufacturers' Association and the American 
Economic Committee for Palestine. 

The damage to industry from internal competition is aggravated by 
severe foreign competition. Foreign competition has always been intense, 
but more specially during the period of the last depression. Two factors 
have been chiefly 'responsible for this situation. In the first place, the 
cost of industrial production is, generally speaking, higher in Palestine 
than in the industrial countries of Europe. About two thirds of the raw 
materials and semi-manufactured goods used in local industries are im- 
ported, 2 03 and have, therefore, to pay freight, insurance and other charges. 
Besides, Jewish wage rates in Palestine are higher than they are in a 
number of competing countries. Furthermore, the scale of production 
in Palestine is very small as compared with mass production of industrial 
countries. The second principal cause of competition in recent years has 
been the world depression. For some years many foreign industries have 
engaged in dumping to relieve tliemselves of over-supplies or to maintain 
overhead charges by not reducing turnover; and a number of govern- 
ments have resorted to the payment of export bounties for supporting 
the labor market in order to lessen their expenditure on doles or other 
relief work. For most of the countries engaged in dumping, Palestine is 
an open market, since, according to Article 18 of tlie Mandate, it may not 
establish discriminatory tariffs against members of the League of Nations. 
In the case of some of these countries, the ratio of Palestine’s imports to 
exports is exceedingly high. 

Measures have been taken to lessen the keenness of competition by 
protective tariff and exemption of machinery and raw materials. As has 
already been stated , 204 the average tariff wall on dutiable imports in 1936 
vas 28.7 per cent. In spite of these measures, however, “few, if any, of 
the protected industries can at present (1936) compete noth imported 


203. Eliahu Wegrin, “Jewish Industry in Palestine”, Pahiews, 1936, p. 217. 

204. See p. 227. 
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articles as reRSKls price and qaalitj ’-cs Jewish organizations and eco- 
nomi-ts demand greater protection, tat thi» »i oppo'cd l)> Arab nationals 
on the ground that the demanded protection would mean a material n^e 
in the prices of necessities 

The third problem nanicl> the considerable dependence of a large 
number of branches of PaWtinc s indu try on the building mo\ ement and 
the ile\elopment of cilnt> plantations, has already been discussed In con- 
nection inth the rea«ons advanc'd for the decline m industrial acliiitv in 
1936 and 1937 206 li has been stat-d that about one third of ralestine’s 
industry depends upon building a'livities, and that about xo per cent 
dependj upon new citrus p'aniatioiis The<e industrns are mostly Jewish, 
the greater number of which have been e«UiUished during the period of 
large Jevish immigration <1933 to 1935), m rc'ponse (o the large 
demands for building materials and *upphe8 for citriculture ^^^th the 
great depression in the building activity and the almcst complete cessa- 
tion of new citrus plantations «mce 1935, thc*e industries have been 
facing a serious reduction m the d«nand for their product* 

The •weakness of financial structure is another defect of rale*tme’s 
industry Taking the Jewish indiLlry as a whole, the capital activity 
la very slorr the proportion of capital to turnover being about r r 307 
This means high overhead charges and consequently, low profits and lov? 
competitive po\ er Tor the already old-established industries, *uch low' 
capital activity constitutes a serious weakness which requires repair Fur- 
thermore some industries are overcapitalized, while others are under- 
capitalized tea In ihe case of some of the urclercapitalized indu-tiies, 
resort has been made to co<tlj credits vvith the result that profits have 
been reduced, or los*« «ustame<l, by high interest payments Measures 
have been token by a number ol public Jevn»h institutions to help 
provide industrial credit at reasonable cost Theie measures succeeded 
50 far as providing adequate «borl tcrni capital, but the availability of 
medium and long-term credits is still inadequate, particularly the supply 
of long-term credit Free capital is abundant m the country, but, *0 far 
as capital for investment purposes js concerned, it needs a proper bonk- 
mg mechanicm for its collecuon and dislnbutioru 

T2re ihst oi* ifie main problems, namely the strained political relations 

f!oyal Corrnasioa Rtpott p 200 
2Co Sep 246 
207 Cce Table Vlt 
20S See pp 246 247 

. 209 Horowitz and llinden op fa p, 203 
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between Arabs and Jews, which occasionally finds expression in violent 
disorder, is increasingly becoming an important impediment to industrial 
development. “Capital cannot be reproductive in a disordered state.” 
Unless the political problem is solved, and solved in a way that will 
bring about peaceful and friendty relations between Arabs and Jews, the 
industry of Palestine will not only not grow, but may also suffer a 
serious setback. The effect on Jewish industry, in particular, will pro- 
bably be serious, especially if boycotting of Jewish products in the 
neighboring Arab countries assumes greater importance. 
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ChjVpter VI 

TR.ANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 

I. Trails and Animal Ti'ansport 

While Palestine has recently witnessed marked progress in the 
development of modern means of transport, like many other Near-Eastern 
countries, it still combines tlie old and the new. Camels, horses, mules 
and donkeys, which were the only means of transport until tlie latter part 
of the nineteenth century, are still used today. Well-beaten tracks were 
the main arteries of communication w'hich connected the various Pales- 
tinian cities and ser\'ed tlie needs of inland commerce. The more im- 
portant of these trails ran westward to the Mediterranean and w’ere useful 
in facilitating the country's transit and foreign trade. Camel caravans 
carried to the inland cities, and also to the vast outlying hinterland, the 
foreign w'ares delivered at the Palestinian ports. Goods intended for 
export also found their way to the coast through the same means. Con- 
nections with Asia hlinor, Iraq and Iran were made through trans- 
desert caravan routes via Damascus. 

In the interior of tlie countr}'- animal transport is still in use at 
present, altliough to a continually decreasing e.Ktent. The animals in 
common use are die mules, donkeys, and camels. Donkeys and mules are 
used for transport of goods and people, while camels are used almost 
e.xclusively for the transport of goods. 

Horse-drawn carts were introduced into Palestine in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. They never acquired much popularity or 
importance except for passenger traffic. For the purpose of carrying 
goods they were more expensive and less convenient than camels, especial- 
ly for long-distance travel. They are still used, although not extensively, 
in some parts of the country. 

It is very difficult to give any accurate estimate of the extent of 
animal transport in Palestine, but it is certain that it is on tlie decline. 
The continued and rapid increase in modern means of transport will 
further accelerate this tendency. 


— 303 — 
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II Roads 

A. PkoosE'S in Road CqnstblcTiov 

Metalled roads ^\ere fip't bmlt m PalesUoe towards the end of the 
la't centu’y Before 1896 Jeroaalem was connected wjlh Jaffa, Jericho, ‘Em 
Karim and Hebron by means of metalled carriage roads t Another toad 
ccmnecled Jaffa with Nablus Road construction, howeNer, proceeded 
A ery 'lowly and the quality of the toads was rather poor As no adequate 
provi ion was made for maintenance, the roads u ually fell into a state 
of disrepair nithin a short «pace of time 

The erjgencies of the War and the consequent heavy nulitaty traffic 
made it imperati\e for the Turhs to improve and extend the road system 
of I^leaiine For similar reasons the British ^fllltaty Authorities further 
earned on the work of improvement As a result 0/ the^e efforts, Palestine 
possessed by igji a road system consisting of kilometers of metalled 
roads suitable for traffic throughout the year while, before the W ar, there 
had not been a «mgle firat-efa>s road in the country 2 In addition there 
were a number of unoietalled roads, suitable for traffic during dry ^son 
only Most of the roads constructed during this early period, however, 
were built for strategic rather than for economic considerations Never- 
iheles* they formed a valuable network which helped the economic 
development of the country 

From rpsr on, the Palestine Govemmeut mamtained the pohey of 
extending and improving the network of roads in the country The 
total kilomelrage of metalled roads, which was 450 kilometers in 1921, 
ro'e to 1247 kilometers m 1956 This represents an increase of 177 per 
cent or an average annual construction of 50 kilometCTs, over a period 
of years. The network was materially extended la 1937, when a 
number of new roada were constnicted on grounds of public «ecunty 3 
Table I «bows the total length of metalled roads at the end of the year 
lor the swteenyear period, 1922 1936 

Progress was also made m extending and improvung the network of 
natural, i e , dry weather, tracks Their aggregate length to«e from 890 


1 VjU] Cu o« S}rif hhan et FaS^nte (Fans, IS96), p 60S 

2 Great BnUin Rtfort by Hu iXajtxfyt CoTtmmMt fo ihe CojitcS of ike 

Atetw 0/ Volioiij pn Ike Admtnutratton of FaiestSne and TranrJordaH 1933 
tLoixJon iqj4) pp the puH.catiwi viU be referred to as 

i tpoTt lo He tffljM 0 } VaiJOBi 

SutistKS, S:«ttstial Abstract of Palestine, I937-3S (Jero 
Mltin, 1933), Table 99 p 97 
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TablU I 


Total Length of I^Iclallcd Roads at the End of the Year for the Icars 

iQ2i-lc)s63a 


Year 

Kiloinetcts 

1921 

450 

1922 

450 

1923 

570 

1924 

580 

1925 1 

600 

1926 

631 

1927 

655 

1928 

706 

1929 

716 

1930 

912 

1931 

977 

1932 

95? 

1933 

1.015 

1934 

1.057 

1635 

1,207 

1936 

1,247 


kilometers in 1929 to 1,573 kilometers in 1933 and to kllornUer? in 
i936-'^ 

The extension of the road s}’stem has ha<f its btixedcia! results in 
fostering internal trade as v.-ell as in providing the inland acricultural 
and industrial centers with easy access tothe-sca to facilitate imports and 
exports. This is partly evidenced b}' the rapidly it.creasir." number of 
cars and lorries that use the roads.S 

Although road construction has been going on at the fairly rapid 
rate that has -just been indicated, P.iJfciine is still smo.ng the cyu.ntries 
with a very low' kilometrage of roads. Wiih a land area of 26.310 square 
kilometersO, the average length of mads epen for trafdc at ail s£a>o.-a- 
in 1936 only 4.74 kilometers per xco square kiiotneters of area. 


3a. Report to the League of let* p ^79 

4. Compiled from Paksti-t Eve Etch, jc;? . 

figure for 1936 was privately secured r 

5. See Table IX. 

6. See p. 43. 


1533, r?- 
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dry we3ther trails should be jncluded, the average would n«e to 117* 
kilometers Comparative figures for l^Mand, Belgium and Denmark 
nore of them very much larger in area than Palestine — are 186, 141, and 
iig kilometers respectively per too square kilometers ^ 

B AriMINlSTRATlON AKD POWCY 

Since 1926 the planning 0! roads has been in the hands of an Ad- 
n or> Road Board ubo*e functions consist of drawing up programs for 
the construction maintenance and improvement of roads in Palestine 
Tne Board also helps to fomiulate policy and advises the Government on 
all propo'als for new roads* 

In iga8 the Read Board drew up a comprehensive program ol road 
construction and improvement, which was intended to be a guide as to 
how funds could be best expended if, when and as thej became available * 
The program was approved by the Government and was gradually earned 
into execution though with some minor modification* suggested by later 
developments in the courtty A new tbrceyear program was prepared 

m 1933 10 

In the drawing up of programs of toad construction and improvement 
th- Road Board takes uito consideration the iminediate future needs and 
development of the country, the relauon of roads to railways, public 
♦ecutity, etc The lengths of the projected toads, their approximate 
costs of construction or conversion to a higher class, and the annual 
coats of maintenance are aI«o given due consi^ration it 

While considerations «uch as those just enumerated must be given 
proper weight la formulating a road construction policj, it is felt that m 
Palestine the Administration is unduly hampering legitimate road con- 
struction and ma-ntenaoce m its effort to safeguard the interests of the 
Railways (which are «tate-owned) against the ever-growmg competition 
of motor traffic 

Heavy taxaUon of the motor transport industry, unduly restrictive 
traffic regulations, aad reluctance and delay in carrying out necessary 

7 S Ettinsen ‘Road* in tUcsbne Pt^esSiite end A ear East Saonome 
Uagaime Tet Anv Noa, 23 34 IP’S p eoS The eumpanson aay not be <ju te 

ti'* fiucr^iancy is lime though it u not likeJj' that great difference* 
jJwa-M wrciir witfiin such a short period a* seven or eight years. 

8 lo the Leag e of Aalteni 192* p SJ 

^ Pubic Works Department Admndstrg’ttm Keporl 1928 Appendix 

0* tie ProgMia are «»en on pp W acd XVI 

1, -brarur e/ Aoltetts 1933 pp '•29 230 

11 Public Works Departmeal Admouttnittan Pepari, 1928 Appeidii 10 P 
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maintenance and road-building projects are among the means that the 
Government is said to have resorted to in its attempts to help the 
Railwaj's. In this connection the following quotation from the Report 
of the Board of Inquiry into the Motor Transport Industry of Palestine, 
appointed by tlie High Commissioner to study the problem of motor 
traffic, is of particular interest ; “The condition of many of the arterial 
roads, and the absence of others which necessitates motor vehicles going 
over rough, stony, or deep sand tracks, adds materially to running costs, 
particularly in respect of hea\'y items such as depreciation, repairs and 
replacements. It is admitted that much has been done to improve exist- 
ing roads and to open new roads but notwithstanding it is felt that, among 
otlier reasons, the policy to secure the Railways from motor transport 
competition has been responsible for the delay in the completion of the 
Haifa-Acre road so necessary for communication between Palestine and 
Syria, and the Jaffa-Haifa road so important, in view of its agricultural 
potentialities, for the development of perhaps the most promising tract of 
land in Palestine.”i2 

This quotation, from the report of a Government-appointed com- 
mission, gives substantial validity to the cliarges previously mentioned. 
One wonders, however, whether this policy of hampering the growth of 
motor traffic can be justified, even on financial grounds. The gain that 
may accrue to the Government through increased railway receipts will be 
counterbalanced by the loss of customs revenue on automobile and fuel- 
oil imports as well as on licence fees. This is to say nothing of the 
indirect losses, to the Government and the country, from the decreased 
economic activity which results from such a policy of suppression. 

C. The Chief Aee-Weather Roads. 

The Road Board classified all roads in Palestine into two categories : 
category A, which includes roads open for traffic during all seasons 
without any interruption, and category B, which includes roads that 
are not necessarily kept open for traffic throughout the year.ia 
Grade A roads are further classified into first- and second-class roads, 
the distinction being made on the basis of the tonnage carried on the 
road and on economy of maintenance. 

12. The Palestine Gazette, Supplement No. IS of November 19th, 1931, p. 879. 
Since then, the Haifa-Acre road and the Haifa-Jaffa road were completed, the first 
in 1933 and the second in September, 1937. 

13. Public Works Department, Administration Report, 192S, Appendix 10, pp 
XII-XIII. 
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Tbe more important all weather roads in Palestine are 

Kms 


Jtrus'il°ni — Bethl hem — Hebron — ^Beersbcba 87 5 

Jeru a!“m — Nablus — Nazareth 

Nazareth — Tiberias — Rosh Pinna — Aletulla 

(On the northern Irontier) 9 ^ 

Ras en Naqura — ^Acre — Haifa 4 * S 

Haifa— Jaffa 78 J 

Beit Dajan — Reho\ot — Gaza 75 

Jaffa — Jerusalem 63 

Haifa — Nazareth 37 S 

'Icre — Safad 54 

Jcru aiem—Jericbo — ^llcnby Bridge 465 

(On the Trans Jordan frontier) 


Tbe first three of the<“ road^ form a longitudinal trunk Ime running 
from ^Ietulla near the northern fron*ier, to Jerusalem and then south 
vards to Beer«beba \ kilometer drv weather track from Beersheba 
completes the line to Aaja el Hafir near the «outhern frontier The Jme 
runs almost parallel to the sea tbe distance from the co 3 «t varying be- 
ween 35 and ss kilometers It serves as a main artery for road transport 
and connects the more important inland centers At several junctions, 
connections are made with the coastal towns and aho with the adjoining 
territories of Syria and Transjordan 

The Ra# en Naqura — Ac'-e — Haifa road runs along tbe seashore It 
19 an important thoroughfare inasmuch as K links Lebanon with the 
Palestine road sj-stera For reasons previously mentioned, th* contmua- 
I on of this road southwards to Jaffa, traversing the rich coastal plains, 
was delajed considerably The Haifa — ^JaRa section of the road was 
opened for traffic on September jo, 1937 15 The Beit Dajan — Rehovot 
— Gaza road branches off the Jaffa — Jeru«alem road at Beit Dajan and 
crosses Ri«hon le Tsijon, Rehovot, and Ma^miya terminating at Gaza 
Die Jaffa Jerusalem, Haifa Nazareth and Acre Safad roads are three 
lines which run in a general west to east direction Th^ connect the 
three ports with the inland centers and also with the mam longitudinal 
trunk line 


4 IvrS-SS Append x 9 pp 45-46 The kitoinetragc for the Hsifa 
Jalia road «-as secured from Bluf Book 1936 p 334 The figures gnen jneiude 
length ot municipal arterial toads 

IS Report to Ike league cf Aoiioiu 1937 p 280 
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The Jaffa-Jerusalem road is perhaps the oldest metalled road in 
Palestine. It has always been an extremely important thoroughfare and 
at present it carries very heavy traffic, especially at the Jaffa end. The 
industrial and agricultural development of the region traversed by this 
road adds further to its economic significance. 

The Acre-Safad road, which had been a dry-weather track, was con- 
verted in 1930 into an all-weather metalled road. Although originally 
converted in the interest of public securityie^ it is likely also to serve 
economic ends as it joins, at Safad, with a metalled road leading to 
Damascus. The distance from Haifa to Safad by the new road is 71 
kilometers, compared with 106 kilometers by the alternative route tlirough 
Nazareth and Tiberias. 

What might virtually be considered as an extension of the Jaffa- 
Jerusalem road is the road that starts from Jerusalem and runs eastwards 
through Jericho to Allenby Bridge on the Trans-Jordan frontier. From 
Allenby Bridge the road continues eastvrard to ‘Amman, the capital of 
Trans-Jordan. This road is of particular significance, as it is tlie only 
metalled road that connects Trans-Jordan with Palestine and the sea. 

Apart from the main roads just mentioned, a considerable number 
of less important first- and second-class roads branch off the main trunk 
lines and connect the less important centers with tlie important ones, thus 
linking all parts of the country tlirough a network of metalled roads.i? 

D. Thr Chirr Dry-Weather Tracks and Vileage Roads. 

Dry-weather tracks and village roads are also of considerable im- 
portance in the Palestine road system. Their total length reached 1,835 
kilometers in 1936, almost 50 per cent more than the kilometrage of all- 
weather roads. 

Among the more important dry-weather tracks are :is 


Nablus — Rafidya — Azzun — Qalqilya kms. 32 

Haifa — Tulkarm 72 

Nablus — ^Jisr Damiya 40 

Beisan — Samakh 29 

Beisan — ^Jiftlik — ‘Ein Sultan no 

‘Affula — Shatta — Beisan 2 7 


Jerusalem Hebron road — Beit Jibrin — ^E 1 Majdal 55 

16. Report to the League of Nations, 1930, p. 18S. 

17. A detailed list of all roads in Palestine together ivith distances may be 
found in Public Works Department, Administration Report, 193S-36, pp. 43-46, 

IS. Compiled from Palestine Blue Book, 1933, pp. 367-370. 
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Beersheba — Gaza 44 

Beer=hetta— TaH d Al/lh— Ztnreifa 45 

Beersheba— ‘As?i/f— Att/a-d Hafir— BJr BireJfl— 

Frontier 9® 

Beer^Iieba — d Icura — Kban \utus S3 


These unmetalled loada ««n.e the needs of the sections of the 
country where traffic is not \ery heavy Some of them are being gradual- 
ly cDn\en«I into meiaUed road:» as the growth of traffic and government 
finances justify As is shown elsewhere in this chapter, these roads 
have the great adtanlage of being \eiy cheap to maintain m suitable 
running condibon 


E Type OF Co^stK^JCTIov OF Metalled Roms 

Vnti) about 1935, most of the metalled toad> constructed in Palestine 
were 0} the water bound macadam type As the required kind of bard 
stone for foundation purposes was not easily procurable jo many parts of 
the country, due to high transport charges, as inferior kmd of limestone 
had been used This type of road nitb pn^r matclesanr®, bad served 
the purpose «atis!actonIy, and it had had the added adv'antage of being 
cheap to construct in comparison with other tjpes of read 

The Mlraordinary tncr^ase in motor trafficro, howeicr, caused con- 
•iderable damage to the water bound macadam surfaces Coniequenlly 
maintenance charges mounted heavily, and eomolete resu-facing became 
neeessarj' eiery trc or three jears ?t This was due primarily to the fact 
that the roads constructed during this early period were inferior in coa 
stmctjon and lacking in proper foundations 

bnder the pressure of the new condiUons the Department of Public 
Works began to use bitumen as binding material in all new roads Also 
existing inadequate foundations were reconstructed with heavy stone 
soling and roads were made either scm-grouted or full grouted 
asphalt macadam, depending on the miensity of traffic 22 Although 
the initial conqruclion costs became higher, the savangs in mamlcnance 
c^enditure made the cost really cheaper in the end zi The new type 
of road proi-ed to be s decided Improvement over the water bound 
macadam roads so that by igzg the Go^mment adopted the policy 


19 

20 
21 
22 
23 


S« T&Me m 
Sec Table EC 

S Ettingen Roads in Pakstue'’ «» cu n SRi 

Public WotksDej^inent 1926 22 n 4 

lexJ, Apnl December 1W7, p 4 ' ’ ‘ *'• P * 
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of asphalting all roads when resurfacing is undertaken. Municipal 
Councils have also started to treat municipal roads with asphalt.24 This 
policy has been pursued with success and the conditions of the surface 
of main roads in Palestine is now, in general, quite satisfactory. 

In addition to e.vtending the kilometrage.and improving the surface 
of the roads, the efforts of the Public Works Department have also been 
directed towards various other improvements whose effect would be to 
make mechanical transport safe, speedy and comfortable. As summed 
up in the Report to the League of Nations 2 S, “the object of the Depart- 
ment has been : 

(a) To make all metalled surfaces on main roads at least five 
meters wide. 

(b) To lay properly constructed soling for foundations to metalled 
surface. 

(c) To provide rough curb stones on each side of the metalled 
surface to prevent spreading of the metal. 

(d) To provide properly shaped edges of earth formation on each 
side of the metalled surface for support to the traffic section and 
for emergency use of vehicles. 

{e) To deepen and enlarge roadside drains so as to keep foundations 
from becoming water-logged. 

(f) To extend, enlarge and improve culverts and bridges to permit 
of storm water discharge and widening of metalled surface. 

(g) To eliminate dangerous bends and steep gradients. 

(h) To protect all surfaces ivith asphalt as a means to lengthening 
the life of roads and removing the tvdn evils of dust and mud. 

F. FlNy\NCING OF RoAD CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 

Expenses. 

The financing of road construction and maintenance is provided 
from the appropriations allotted to tlie Government Department of Public 
Works. Construction is undertaken on contract basis, but in case the 
bids offered are higher than the estimates of the Department, then the 
work is usually carried out directly by the Department instead of by 
contract.26 

Village roads are oftentimes financed jointly by the Government 
and the villagers themselves. The villages supply voluntary free labor 

24. Report to the League oj Nations, 1929, p. IIS. 

25. Ibid., 1933, pp. 227-28. 

26. Ibid., 1924, p. 31, and information privately secured. 
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wbae th“ Department of Pubic Works provides the admin stralue and 
tedin cal as istarce as xceU as tools culvert matenal and e^pIo'ivesJ? lo 
addition to voluntary labor <^0 provided b\ the villages during the com 
parative idleness of off "ea'oo perujd'! the \ lUage Roads and W orks 
Ordnance promulgated in 1927 empoves th“ District Commissioners 
to lew from each taxable m le in&^itant of a village a sum not exceed 
ing £P r coo per annum, or the eqiMV‘‘lent thereof la uwkjng day^, to he 
applied to village roads or other public works'’* \1ll3ge roads built 
With the cooperation of the villagers form a considerable length They 
perform a verv u^ful function in that they provide a link between the 
villa''e« and mam roads or ralway «tatJ0cs thus connecting the fanners 
with urban markets 29 

In ome cases roads have been built with funds provided bv tnte estfid 
p iva e organizations either m the form of a loan or as a part contribution 
toirarda the co«t In rpj? for example th* Palestine Potash Limited 
advanced iPjooo towards the co«l ot constructim of a fir*! class 
a-phalted road from the Jeru alem Jericho road to the Dead Sea the 
advance to be repaid from the rovalues due under the Dead Sea con- 
cession 30 Cases of financing of ths sort however are rot common 

Capital expenditure that is expenditure on construction and pet 
manent improvements amounted to £P 1615^9331 during the «Kteea 
year period 19 i ia to 1936-^7 and expenditure on maintenance for the 
»ame period amoun ed to £P 1*9466032 This represerts an average 
annual expend turc of £r tooS68 for construction and £P 80916 for 
fflaiarenance The figures for mainfenance fcdude {?ie Governments 
contribution toward, the co'^l of maintaining arterial roads 'Jituated with 
in municipal a'-eas 33 Separate annual figures for constructioi and mam 
tenance are giv ea m Table II 

Expend ture for constrticoon per road kilometer vane, from district 
to district according t<> the availabibty of suitable 'tone Mam roads 


2J Ibi4 

23 The P 1< t Gi e Ce IV 7 p 31 

20 Kefen la the Ltttgue af V<tf init WIi pp. 2 9 

30 1931 p »2 

31 ib J 19j3 p 2 S and report Jlj **« Trec^urfr 1933 $4 to 1936 pp IS 
53 67 *nd 6 respect xJy 

32 Repel la the Iratue el \ytoM 1913 p 2J3 and Report by Ihe 
Treaiwermi 34 to 1936 s pp lot l« 193 ard I MTS re=pecU ely 

33 TJ^ contribut oa is not VEUtonn for all c-ties as t vanes according to the 
use cade of tee arteral road, bv on le-is ered antliin the ciui' apal ares and by 

ars. on of the rales of coatriboUon is made every few sears on the 

rusis ol a tran c census ^ 
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built according to the standards set by the Public Works Department 34 
require hard stone, which is not available except in a few localities. Roads 
constructed in the alluvial coastal plains, therefore, have to carry the 
additional charge of freight on stone transport, while these charges do 
not figure high in roads constructed in the areas where stone abounds. 


T-abte II 

Annual Expenditures for Construction and Maintenance of 
Roads and Bridges 


Year 

ConsUuction^^ 
and permanent 
improvements 

Maintenance^® 
of toads 
and bridges 

lViaintenance36 
of arterial 
roads 

1928 

69,192 

59,642 

3,132 

1929 

48,042 

59,566 

2,677 

1930 

53,865 

69,916 

4,050 

‘'’Jan.1931— Mar.31,1932 

40,848 

99,099 

3,993 

1932—1933 

36,117 

87,920 

3,974 

1933—1934 

72,696 

90,897 

2,921 

1934-1935 

100,891 

120,077 

2,839 

1935—1936 

210.640 

123,062 

3,377 

1936—1937 

: 233,708 

139,967 

2,260 


a. For fifteen months. 

Accordingly costs range from £P.i,5oo to £P.2,5oo per kilometer .37 For 
tlie same reason, similar variations are found in the cost of resurfacing, 
that is, metalling, rolling and asphalting. These costs range between 
£P. 500 and £P. 1,000 per kiIometer. 3 S 

Maintenance costs similarly vary. The average annual amount ex- 
pended per kilometer is indicated in Table III. 

Varying climatic conditions, topography, wage scales, standards of 
skill and efficiency and similar factors affect costs and make conclusions 
derived from comparing expenditures with those of other countries little 

34. Vide, p. 311. 

33. Figures for the first four periods secured from Public Works Department, 
Admintslraiion Report, for the corresponding periods, AppendLx 3; for the next five 
periods secured from the Report by the Treasurer, for the corresponding years, 
pp. 14, IS, S3, 67, and 62 respectivew. 

36. Figures for the first four periods secured from Public Works Department, 
Administration Report, for the corresponding years. Appendix 2 ; for the next five periods 
secured from the Report by the Treasurer, for the corresponding years, pp. 64, 101, 
143, 193 and 172-173 respectively. 

37. Report to the League of Rations, 1933, p. 228. 

38. Ibid. 
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Tabi;S hi 


Average Annual E^cndrture lot Maintenance 
pet Road Kdooiet^’ 3 ^ 


Year 

Average for 
mel^ied toads 

£P 

Average for 
unmetalled roads 

IP 

1926—27 

94051 

4268 

1928 

85000 

3000 

1929 

63610 

3413 

1930 

60975 

8319 

*1931-32 

92 337 

9697 

1935-36 

91076 

5IS5 


a For tea oooihs. 


more than gti€*snork Th-* opinion has b*ea etpre«sed, however, that 
maintenance charges are eatraordinanly high^'J This is not surprising 
m Mew of the eatensive use of mfenot soft stone which chips easily eten 
when covered v ith hitutnen binding material Maintenance costs should 
decline, however, with the increasing use of basalt ■which is probably the 
best available type of stone for toad construction 


G Tjmppic O'! Rovds 


The volume of IraTic earned on the roads shows a marked develop- 
nent Motor traffic censuses were taken by the Public Works Depart- 
ment in 1926, 1930-31 and 1934-35 On the Jerusal-m end of the 
Jenisalem-JaSa road the average daily traffic, in round numbers, lias 
increased from too tons m J9’’& to 1,350 tons la 1930-31 and to s,40Q 
tons in 1934*35 Trom the Jaffa-Tel Aviv end, the tonnage handled 
was about i *00, 3 350 and 6,7^0 tons respectively On the Jerusalem- 
Ivablus Nazareth road the average daily traffic, for the 'ame period, was 
^Jout 500 1,300 and z.JSo tons around Jerusalem and 275, 275 and 750 
tons arouid Nazareth SinuUrtv, on tire Tel Avtv — Petah Tiqva — Ra anana 
road the average daily Jraftic jcae from aboot 930 tons in 1^26 io 
tons in 1930-31 and to 9,300 tons in 1934-35, on the Tel Aviv end Tor 
the corre-ponding period, traffic aroisid Haifa averaged about 500, i,too 


39 Departmtnt «t PuVic Works Adimuslrotion RtpTrt, 1926 27, p 4 192S 
P 13 19’9 p 9 1930 p 11 mi-3v p 17, WSS 36 p 7 All the figures above 
00 not Irdude expenditure on sHera) nads wilnn wiwHWpsJ arras 

40 S Zttjnjer C. Ev, 'PdMic Works la Palesuae , Fa-estme aixd Afar East 
tfonatnic ifo/oi-cf, November IS, 1929 p 447 
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and 2,800 tons daily.^i Tlie rate of increase in traffic on other roads 
showed a more or less similar tendency. Later traffic figures are not 
available, but judging from the increase in tlie number of motor vehicles 
registered during 1935, 1936 and 1937,42 the volume must have increased 
appreciably during the last two j'ears. 

III. Raihva5’’s 

A. History. 

Railway construction in Palestine started in the year 1888, when a 
French company obtained a concession to build a line to connect Jaffa, 
then the main port, with the inland city of Jerusalem .43 The line is 86 
kilometers long and was originally built on a meter gauge. During the 
War the Turkish Government assumed control of the line and converted 
it into 105 centimeter gauge “to serve as part of the projected extension 
southwards of the Hijaz Railway as a military track ”.44 Subsequently 
the Egyptian Expeditionary Force converted the Lydda-Jerusalem section 
to standard gauge. The remaining section, from Jaffa to Lydda, was 
rebuilt later to the same gauge by the Palestine Government. 4 S The 
rights of the French concessionary company were bought out by the 
Government and the price was agreed upon at an International Arbitration 
Tribunal at Paris .46 The line is now ornied and operated by the Palestine 
Railways Administration, a Government Department. 

A second line was started in 1891, when the “Syria Ottoman Rail- 
way”, financed by English capital, obtained a concession from the Turkish 
Government for the construction of a line from Acre to Damascus.47 
Work was begun in 1892 on a standard gauge line, but little progress 
was made, and the nine kilometers that had been completed fell into a 
state of disrepair. 

In 1902 the Hijaz Railway Administration decided to construct a 
westward extension to connect the main Damascus-Madina line with 
Haifa. They bought out the Syria Ottoman Railway and built the 
Haifa-Dar'a line. Instead of the standard gauge started by the English 
company, the line was made of the 105 centimeter gauge, to make it 

41. The figures were taken from chart in Appendix 6, Public Works Depart- 
ment, Administration Report, 1935-36. 

42. See Table IX. 

43. Luke and Keith-Roach, op. cil., p. 285. 

44. Report to the League oj Nations, 1937, p. 286. 

45. Luke and Keith-Roach, op. cil., p. 286. 

46. Report to the League oj Nations, 1922, p. 51. 

47. Vital Cuinet, op. cit., pp. 42-43. 
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confpnn to the mam Ime The work was completed m 19QS Only 
88 kilome ers of this Ime between Haifa and Samakh fall inside the 
front ers of Palestine the rest he within Syrian territory 

Otl er extensions and feeders to the mam Hijaz Railn ay Ij mg within 
Palestinian territory were constructed before the Wat One of these 
la an e ghteen kilometer 1 ne connecting Acre with the Haifa Dar a line 
Another branch was started from Affuta also on the Haifa Dar a Ime 
It extended southwards through jenm and had reached Sileh at the out 
break of the W ar From Sdeh it was continued to El Mas udiya and 
was extended to Aablus durng the War <3 

Further construction took place during the War, for the purpose of 
facilitating mil tary operations A line was laid from E! Mas udiya to 
Tulkarm and then southwards to Ramie on the Jaffa Jerusalem liti'’ 
Another one branched o5 the Jaffa Jerusalem Ime southwards through 
Beersheba and Auja el Hafir towards Egypt Both of these Ines with 
the esception of the El Mas udiya Tfilkarm ^lioo were subsequently 
dismantled 

All the sections of th* Hijaz Railway are of the 105 centimeter 
gauge Although not owned by the Palestine Government they are 
operated by the Palestine Railways Admmutration Th a Adoilnistralioii 
also operates th© «ect on of the mam Hijaa Ra Iway, from Nassib to 
^laan which 1 es within Transjordan territory 49 

During their campaign m Palestine, the Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force constructed a standard gauge Ime parallel to the seashore which 
started at El Kantara East and extended through al Arish Rafah 
and Gaza to Lydda on the Jaffa Jemsaletn line ^Illltary requirements 
nece«s tated the building of a branch line from Rafah to Beersheba At 
the same tune the narrow gauge Ime constructed by the Turks to connect 
the Jaffa Jerusalem line with Beersheba was converted by the British 
Army to standard gauge The mam Ime was continued through Tulkarm 
and was completed to Haifa by the end of 1918 In 1920 the British 
Army sold to the Palestine Civil Administration the Imes that were witlun 
Palestmian territory It was agreed at the same Ume that the Palestme 
Railways should act as agents {or the War Office in running and ad- 
mm stermg the El Kantara Rafah secuon, which being outside Palestuuan 


4 S The A 2 uU — El 'ect on was dosed w 1932 as a mea ure of 

economy It was reopened lor Irafi c as from the 91I1 November 1930 

Mction ot the HjM Railway m Transjordan etlendmg 
^Ih^-atds from hlaan to Mudawaia aloigth of 113 kilometeis is not in workin, 
1«5 ^‘fort oj lAe Gn-e ef ilarairr e» Utt Adminuiroiten of IMf Rat}j’oys, 
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territory, remained the property of the British Arm3^ This section is 
called the El Kantara-Rafah Railway. 

In 1927, tlie sections from Rafah to Beersheba and from Beersheba 
to the Jaffa-Jerusalem line were dismantled. There now remains only the 
Rafah-Haifa section. This, togedier \rith the Jaffa-Jerusalem line and 
two short branchesSOj constitute the Palestine Railway proper, i.e., the 
standard gauge lines ornied by the Government of Palestine. 

In addition, a six and a half kilometer line of standard gauge was 
completed in 1921 branching from Ras el 'Ein, on the Haifa-Rafah line, 
and senung the Petah Tiqva Colony. The inhabitants of this colony 
contributed £P. 20,513 towards the cost of construction. A special agree- 
ment regulates the manner in which the earnings of the line are to be 
allocated. 

B. The Present System and Its Capitae Cost. 

The constituent parts of the system as it now exists are given in. 
Table IV. Control of all the railway lines is centralized under one ad- 
ministration, called Palestine Railways and Operated Lines, v/ith its 
headquarters at Haifa. Separate accounts, however, are kept for each 
of the constituent parts of the system, owing to the differences in owner- 
ship. A Railway Board composed of official and unofficial members has 
been constituted to give advice on such railway questions of general in- 
terest as may be referred to it by the Government.Si 

The original capital cost of each of the railways which constitute the 
system is not definitely known, with the exception of the Petah Tiqva, 
Beit Nabala and Sarafand lines, which were constructed in 1921. The 
valuenf the lines which were taken over from the Army was estimated at 
£P. 785,83352 (Wickham Valuation). This, together with the additional 
capital e.xpenditure incurred by the Palestine Government on all the 
lines, constitute the capital cost of the Railways. On March 21, 1937, 
the aggregate capital expended upon each of the separate railways was as 
follows :S3 

Palestine Railway £P. 3,353,804 

Petah Tiqva Railway 54,532 

El Kantara-Rafah Railway 760,132 

Hijaz Railway (in Palestine) 488,128 

so. Sarafand and Beit Nabala Lines. 

51. The Palestine Gazelle, June 16, 1932, p. 4S0. 

52. Jleporl of Ihe General Manager, 1936-37, £P.978 of this sum constituted. 
Hijaz Railway assets. 

53. Statistical Abstract of Palestine, 1937-3S, p. 87. 
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TABtfilV 


The Gauge and Length of the Railway Lin« m Palestine 54 


Line 

Cause 

Length 

Kini , excluding 
tidmga) 

Total 

Pakstine RaifuJoy 

Rafah — Ha fa 

Jaffa — Jerusalem 

Beit NabaU Lme 

1,43 5 mm 

2295 

87 

55 

45 

3265 


n 

65 

65 

5irtai (El Kanfara — Ra/afi) Railtias 
El-Kantara — Rafah 

„ 

203 

203 

H{jaz Railtiay 

In PalaliM 

Haifa — Saraekh 

Haifa — Acre 

Nab!u» — Tdikarm 

In Tram Jordan 

Naijih— ‘Amman — Maan 

(,050mm 

68 

16 

38 

323 

467 

Grand Total 



1003 


The capital cost of the Palestine Railway was financed primarily 
from the Palestine Goverwnent 5 per cent Guaranteed Loan i942'67 
Capital improNements have also been effected from revenue The amount 
spent from each of the two sources up to March 31, 1937, is as follows 


From Loan Funds — 

iP 

£P. 

Purchase of Railnay As»els from 

H G (\\ ickham Valuation) 

784,855 


Other Expend tore from Loan Funds 

1,581,948 


Cost of Raising l.Qan (Palestine 

Railway portion) 

66,647 

2,433.450 

From Revenue — 


920,354 

Total 


3.353.804 


54 Complied from Rtport ef the General Uanagrr J936 37 p 5 

55 /bui, p 8 Expend tures Irom loan or revenue «pent on other than 
I^estine Railway proper, are not included 
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The first item covers the estimated value of the lines and equipment 
taken over from the Army following the establishment of the Civil Ad- 
ministration. Tlie ‘other e.xpenditure' includes the compensation paid to 
the Jaffa-Jerusalem Railway Company, which had the concession on that 
line, and payments for the construction of the small branch lines of Beit 
Nabala, Sarafand and Petah Tiqva. In addition, this item also covers 
the sums spent on railwaj'’ workshops, relaying track, stone ballasting, 
staff quarters, station buildings and goods sheds, rolling stock, eicpro- 
priation of land and similar expenditures .56 The amount expended from 
revenue represents extraordinary expenditure on miscellaneous capital 
improvements. 

These expenditures from loan and revenue were necessitated by the 
fact that the lines taken over from tlie Military Administration had 
originally been built for military purposes. Furthermore, the material 
used in their construction and equipment was in some respects unsatis- 
factory, due to the limitation imposed by the War.ST Even with these 
expenditures the lines are not yet in a satisfactory condition, as can be 
inferred from the following statement of the General Manager : “I have 
referred in previous reports to tlie fact that, owing to the need for 
economy, the main line of the Palestine Railway, which w-as hastily con- 
structed as a military Railway in the War, has never been brought com- 
pletely up to ordinary open line standard, especially in the matter of 
sleepering, ballasting, and drainage. It has also been deficient in certain 
ordinary facilities”.SS 

The Petah Tiqva line w’as financed by means of funds provided by 
the Government and the settlers of Petah Tiqva. The total cost of con- 
struction was £P.S4,532, of which £P.2o,5i3 was advanced by the settlers 
and £P.34 ,oi 9 by the Govemment.sv 

The agreement between the Government and the settlers provides 
that the amount contributed by tlie latter shall be amortized from the 
earnings of the line, after the interest charges on capital, wdth priority to 
tlie Government, have been met.eo Payment to the colonists on account 
of the principal was made only during 1923-24 and 1924-25, aggregating 
£F. S35.6I On the 31st of March, 1937, the amount of the loan still out- 


56. For a detaUed list of the works and the amounts expended on each, see 
Report by the Treasurer, 1936-37, p. 210. 

57. Report of the General Manager, 1932-33, p. 9. 

58. Ibid., 1934-35, p. 22. 

59. Report to the League of Nations, 1934, p. 164. 

60. Ibid., 1935, p. 184. 

61. Ibid. 
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'landing exclusive of accurou’ated interest cha ges to the Government 
and the colonists, was iP 19 678 w 

The El fvanlara Itshh and the titjaz Railway lines are not owned 
by the Palestine Government fhe cap tal costs s ated earlier, w however, 
include the 'ums 'pent by the Govemirtrt by wav of investment m the 
lines By th** end of March 1937 thcoe inve^ nt'-nts stood at £P ao 958 
for (he El Kactara Ratub Pa hay and £P 1,005 Hijaz Rml- 

wa> 64 

C Rowng STo''k 

On "Nlarch 31, 19^7 the toihng 'lock of the Palestine and Hijar 


railways consisted of the following units 6» 

Palestine Roilao} 

Steam Locomotives (various tvpcs) 7S 

Ra 1 Mo or Vehicles 5 

Cos.chmg \ehicles 

a Pas'en"cr Vehicles (vanou typ-*'} 79 
b Other Coaching \ eh eJes 31 ico 

Goods Vehicles 

a Traffic Vehicles (various typ*s) ip'ft 
b Service Vehicles (iJe«> 369 3,19^ 

Ilijas Ratify 

Steam Locomotives (various types) S3 

Rail Motor Vehicles 4 

Coachmg Vehides 

a Passenger Vehicles (Various types) 32 

b Other Coaching Vehicles 10 42 

Goods Vehides 

a Traffic Vehides J37 

b Service Vducles 24 361 


The Palestine Railway passenger vehicles have a seating capaaty of 
892 first class, 62d second'dass and 3,731 third class berths, a total of 


62 Rtpgrt by the Treeearer 1934 32 p 202 

63 See p 317 

M Repnt of the Ceneral hTvittgtr 1936 3J pp 69 and 8S re^pecUvely 
95 Compltd from /6frf pp 59 62 and 103 106 
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5,249 berths.66 The goods vehicles have a total carrying capacity of 
26,926 tons, of which 25,658 tons are the capacity of the traffic vehicles, 
and 3,268 tons tliat of the service vehicles.67 

The Hijaz Railway passenger vehicles have a total seating capacity 
of 1,563 berths — So first class, 99 second class and 1375 third class.fiS 
The carrying capacity of the goods vehicles is 5,718 tons, of ivhich 5,316 
tons is the capacity of the traffic vehicles and 402 tons is the capacity of 
the service vehicles .69 

The rolling stock equipment of the Railways, especially as regards 
goods traffic, appears to be neither adequate nor in a satisfactory con- 
dition to meet the growing traffic needs of the countrJ^ This can be seen 
from tlie large number of engine failures/O and of the rolling stock units 
■sent for repairs.“i Also enlightening in this connection is the following 
statement of C. IM. Jenkin-Jones, a railway expert, who examined the 
traffic facilities and rates of the Palestine Railways. He said : “There is 
no question but that the service given by the locomotives fof' some con- 
siderable time has been so bad that it has rendered efficient operation un- 
attainable.”'2 Equally significant is the Railway Manager’s remark 
regarding the timekeeping of trains. He said : “unfortunately the time- 
keeping of trains continued to be unsatisfactory. Generally speaking, 
this was due to an une.xpectedly heavy traffic for which we were neither 
prepared nor equipped ’’.75 

A very comprehensive study of tlie problem of the adequacy and 
efficiency of the rolling stock equipment of the Palestine Railways is 
included in C. M. Jenkin-Jones’ Report. Specific recommendations are 
made in the Report for the purpose of improving the efficiency of the 
e.xisting stock and for increasing its mobility. Where such measures are 
not found to be adequate for meeting the legitimate requirements of busi- 
ness, recommendation is made for tlie acquisition of the necessary addi- 
tional equipment. The Government has already made the necessary 

66. Ibid., p. 60. 

67. Ibid., p. 61 

68. Ibid., p. 104. 

69. Ibid., p. lOS. 

70. For the years 1930-1934, the number of standard gauge engine failures -n'as 
114, 97, 41, 72 and 1S3 respectively. C. M. Jenkin-Jones, Report on the Tragic 
Organisation, Facilities and Rates of the Palestine Railways, 1935, p. 11. 

71. For the years 1933-34 to 1935-36 the yearly average of standard gauge 
locomotives sent for heavy repairs was 33. During the same period, an average of 
40 coaching vehicles and 793 goods vehicles (standard gauge) yearly had to undergo 
similar repairs. Report of the General Manager, 1935-36, pp. 19-20. A slight im- 
provement is recorded in 1936-37 if damage caused by the disturbances is excluded. 

72. Jenkin-Jones, op. cil., pp, 10-11. 

73. Report of the General Manager, 1934-35, p. 18. 
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i;co\oiiic qrgamz^tion o? Palestine 


arranOTnenb to pyt the more orgEat reccamendations into effect, and 
ha- al'io accqDted m principle th* recommendations for further improve- 
ments M 

Acconmodations for passenger traffic aj^ar to be on the nhole 
sau^factorj The number of pasiergcr trains run under normal arcum- 
'itancfs IS suffidcjit to cope with the demand for the «erMce, although 
the third«diss pas enger coaches are at tunes over-c-owded The standard 
ol comfort (or the first and second-class passengers is satisfactory, uhile 
the standard of comfort for third-cJass passengers should be improied 15 

On special occasions additional facibties are provnded Special trams 
ate run (or tourists and arrangements ate made dunng the summer season 
for 1 suing throuch rad and road tickets from Egjpt to Lebanon, sod 
lire Tfrsa no Palestine Railraj's Facilities are al«o afforded for the 
ts'ue of season tickets and for reduced return fares ts 

P PASSrsCERANOGoODSTEAmC 

Table \ sbotrs the activity of the whole railnay sj'stem as regards 
po.S'enger and goods traffic — 

Tabu; V 

Passenger and Goods Traffic of the Railtvay S)stein of Palestine, 

1931 31 to 1936 37 •? 


Year 

1 Numbtt cl parogen 

1 mdudiRK scaMo 
ticleU 

I Good* 

1 handled 
fm tonO 

Live 

flock 

No 

1931—32 

: 1.456^95 

1 285 ON 

28962 

1932-33 

IJ35 494 

939 565 

53 292 

1933-34 

1609878 

865 922 

112.431 

1934—35 

2.453 1f>5 

1 022 288 

105 239 

1935-36 

34{3 3>9 

1 1052443 

51,459 

1936-37 

3 179 523 

1 162992 

63.796 


A more acevrat* pic'crt of the passenger traffic situation would ha\e 
been possible if p3«c*5gcr } ifomettr iigtrei were availible The decline 
m the numl-er of pi''«engers in *932-33 a largely a result of the depressed 


M IW. 19t5-36 p. t 
*S Jo e* i ^ p jj 

*6 el Cf^fT x'tfiuf^T !«« l> p^ M IS 

77 c *71 ikel ef Faltiir W4^j4 p «o 
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economic conditions and of road competition.78 The improvement 
registered in the succeeding two years is attributed principally to the 
reduction in fares, and also to improved services, such as the introduc- 
tion of the combined road and railway service. The phenomenal increase 
in 1935-36 is due principally to an increase in the number of ticket 
holders using the Hijaa Railway, resulting from the growth in size and 
number of the settlements near Haifa.79a. 

As regards the goods traffic, Table VI affords a more useful com- 
parison, as it shov,’S the number of ton-kilometers handled by the lines 
that compose the system. 


Tabup: VI 

Goods Traffic Handled 80 
(In ton-kilometers) 


Year 

Palestine 

Railway 

Kantara-Rafah 

Railway 

Hijaz 

Railway 

1930- 

-31 

46,242,207 

17,488,442 

13,683,700 

1931- 

-32 

47,592,871 

9,452,851 

10,452,145 

1932- 

-33 

52,615,119 

13,396,735 

12,235,875 

1933- 

-34 

66.872,419 

13,887,016 

12,338,536 

1934- 

-35 

89,136,191 

13,906,637 

10,537,873 

1935- 

-36 

93,083,000 

14,545,000 

12,976,000 

1936- 

-37 

115,125,000 

22.375,000 

10,970,000 


It will be observed that the traffic on the Palestine Railway registered 
slight increases in 1931-32 and 1932-33, whereas the increase during the 
succeeding tvm years w'as much greater. This increase was due prin- 
cipally to increased activity in the building industry as well as to a greater 
export of citrus fruits.si The increase in 1935-36 was due to tlie diver- 
sion of cargo from Jaffa to Haifa during the port improvement at Jaffa. 
In 1936-37 the disturbances resulted in the complete cessation of work 
at Jaffa Port and also made the railways a safer means of transport than 
roads. This, together with a large increase in the citrus exports, account 
for the increase in i936-37.8ia 


78. Report to the League of Nations, 1932, p. 201. 

79. Report of the General Manager, 1933-1934, p. 14. 

79a. Ibid., 193S-36, p. 14. 

80. Ibid., 1932-33, p. 108; 1934-35, p. 107; 1935-36, p, 121; and 1936-37, 
p. 117. The figures for 1934-35 given in the Report for 1934-35 do not agree with 
the figures for the same year given in the Report for 1935-36. 

81. Citrus traffic by rail to Haifa was 2,899,346 cases in 1934-35 as against 
1,958,791 cases in 1933-34 and 1,417,673 in 1932-33. Ibid., 1934-1935, p. 16. 

81a. Report of the General Manager, 1935-36, p. 15 and 1936-37, pp. 16-18. 
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The heavy dedme in the »«&* of the El Kantara— Pafah Rai’vnj m 
1931-3J IS due primanl) to the ces«ati<Bi of kerosene ard feel oil Imports 
from EioT^ as a result of the e*.laUi*I«neat at Haifa of new instalbtiOBS 
which made a direct shipment b> «<a more ecopom cal *’ Traffic also 
suffered as \ result of the imposition of a prohibiine e^'toms tanS la 
I gjpt vrh ch scnnj'h reduett! th** nefon extwrts from I’a’c'Cme^J The 
increase in 1936*37 is due to laihiaTj tnifitc donn^ the di'tubancc* 

The Hijaa Railway trafiic shows an apprccvahl* decline n 
caused namlj bj bad har\-e<ls of Lirlev and oth*r cc'-ea! crops The 
completion of the Pipe Line of the Iraq Petroleum Company and the 
destruction of n bridge on the S>T«an seciKMi of the Hij ar Ranwa> between 
Samakh and Dafj are amonp the important causes wh cb explain th* 
decline in tnric during (934*35 

I, losrrtoN 

Tbe financul re«uUj of (he operatiors of each railr a> , ft r the penod 
ip3>ji to 1937 jS are civen In TaWe MI 

The increased net rece pts of the I’alrttlnc RAilaay during 4933 34 to 
*935 36 rellect a more intense activi > m bo’h passenger and goods traffc 
The reduction in third<lass rates m 1933, the Introduction of conbmed 
rail and road sen ices, and the facilities prov ided hr through «<mce by 
rail from Tgjpt to Haifa and by rciad from ifaifa to SjTia, are among tbe 
factors te*ponsib!e for the tnereared receipts from pa«engeT traffic The 
increase m receipts from goods traffic fn 1933 34 u due to heavier acu«t> 
in the transport of budding malarial and manurcSS, while in 1934 35, m 
addition (0 general increase m irafnc, the ircrea^e is to be explained b> 
the construction of port improvements at Jaffa which necessitated Ih* 
diversion of certain classes of Jaffa cargo« to Haifa The Increased 
rrienue in 493336 11 due to an ircteise n (he number of third-cJass 
passengers and also to increased impo'ts of cereals, buiding materials, 
coal an<l (uef oils 87 The figures for th* last two >cars in the table 
cannot be profitably coirpated with tho«e of previous years, as the 
country was not In a normal condition because of tbe disturbances 

84 tWd 1«1 p 13 

Dumber gl wagons despatched deduied rtom lOSZ m 1930 to t*S fw 

1931 Itul 

83a Rrpori of Iht CtHtrel ifoMger, 1038-37 p to 

W Sbid tW4 J9JS p IS 

85 JitpoTi of tkf CrnffOl ilotuetr p I? 

85 Ibid, 1534-35 p 13 

87 Ibid 1535-35 pp 14 16 
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The net receipts of the Palestine Railway shown in Table VII do 
not, however, show accurately the financial position of that Railway. 
This IS because, in addition to the amounts included under the ‘total 
operating expenditure’ column of that table, the Palestine Railwav must 
provide the amounts to be contnbuted to the Renewals Fund and must 
al'o bear an annual charge for interest and sinking fund pajments in 
re pect to the share of the Railway from the Ihilestme Goverrment 5 pet 
cent Guaranteed Stock, 1942-57 The Rraeirals Fund was instituted m 
rQjJ 33 with a sum of £P 40,000 A <unilar sum was «et aside the 
following year Increased »penditures necessitated raising the amount 
to £P 36,700 in 1934 3S, to £P 60,000 in 1935 36, and to £P 74 000 in 
1936-37 89 The interest ard linking fund payments on the Loan were 


av follors — ^90 

I93>3t 

£P 158,604 

tm .3* 

£P. 156,455 

7931-37 

152 9d« 

>934*35 

2S7.UO 

i93*-33 

154.962 

>935 36 

157,140 



*936 37 

257.140 


MTien Loan interest and renewal and «mking fund charges arc de- 
ducted from tbe net recepts, there remains btlJe or no surplus rev'enue 
accruing to the Government from the operation of the Railway 
Ore «bould al^o take into account interest charges on the capital 
pendilure proiidetl from revenue, as well as on operating capital provided 
by Government Alihocgh during the last two vears tbe financial posi 
tion of the Palestine Railway has improved, tbe Railway cannot be con- 
sidered as self-supporting 

The El Rantara RaJab Railway, as previously stated, is operated hv 
the PaHtine Government on behalf of H.il G The latent arrange- 
mert^z la that half of tbe profits shall go to a special Renewals Fund Of 


89 Jtid p 7 and 1936 37, p 33 

^ Jbtd 1937 33 p 37 and Stattsticid Ahttnct of Falestait 1937 3S p 89 
_ /I “ t3ct tbe TlJajiagcrs report shows deficits of fPllSOfa, iPlS6«5, 
iff 6^ IP 114112 and iP 49 837 fw tbe yeats 1M2J3 lo 193« 3? respecimty 
Ihe ftgutM ate ariivtd at by taXm;; irt* account the expendilute on esiiaordmary 
works, wmeh are mostly ot capital nalm and should, therefore, not be added to 
expenditure ^ 

Jl' agreement is subiect to recoosidentjon at the end of 1937 3S It U 
not yet definitely known whetbtr the aTTaDgement is to be continued or whether 
another one is to replace it- 
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tlie remaining half, £?. 4,000 go to H.M.G. in the form of a rental for 
tlie use of the line and the remainder goes to the Palestine Government. 
The share of the Palestine Government for tlie years 1932-33 to 1937-38 
ivas as follows 

1932- 33 6,585 1935-36 £P. 8,501 

1933- 34 S,4'58 1936-37 36,344 

1934- 35 13,631 I987-3S 72 

The Plijaz Railway seems to be running on a deficit. In six out of 
tlie eleven years covered in Table VII expenditure exceeds revenue. 
The line is not burdened with interest charges, except for a small yearly 
sum in respect to the share of the line from the Palestine 1942-67 loan. 
This share amounted to £P. 63 during each of the fiscal years 1934-35 to 
1 93 6-3 7-^-^ 

The Palestine Government accounts have been debited with the 
total net deficit which has accumulated in previous years and which, at 
the 31st of March, 1937, amounted to £P. 101,239.95 It should be noted, 
however, that in arriving at tliis deficit, payments for capital improve- 
ments have been included as expenditures, 

A large stone traffic for the construction of the main road through 
Petah Tiqva accounts for the hca\'y increase in the revenue of the Petah 
Tiqva Line in 1931-32. Increased revenue for 1933-34 and 1934-35 is 
due to a large traffic of oranges, manure and building materials. The 
decrease in 1935-36 is largely the result of the poor orange season in that 
year. Heavy citrus traffic and the use of Petah Tiqva as an overflow 
station for Tel Aviv traffic imported via Haifa during the disturbances 
e.\-plain the heavy increase in the receipts from this line during 1936-37.953 
The earnings of this line so far have not been sufficient to meet in full 
the interest on the capital provided by the Government and the Colonists 

93. Statistical Abstract oj Palestine, 1937-38, p. 89 and Palestine Commercial 

Pnllctin, June, 1938, p. 249. Tlic Reports of the General Manager and the Statistical 
Abstract do not use the term ‘working surplus’ in the same sense. The latter source 
uses the term to designate the amount remaining after deducting from the profits 
all working expenses as well as the sum credited to the Renewals Fund. The Reports 
of the General Manager, on the other hand, use the term to designate the surplus 
before deducting the Renewals Fund See Statistical Abstract, op, cit., p. 89 and 
jReport oj the Gettcral Manager, 1936-37, p. 10. '' 

94. Report oj the General Manager, 1936-37, p. 86. 

95. Of this sum £P. 43,S9S was charged in 1933-34 and it represented the total 
deficits of previous years. The deficits for 1934-35, 1935-36 and 1936-37 amounted 
to iP. 27,798, £P. 10,047 and £P. 19,795 respectively. Report to the League oj 
Jfations, 1934, p. 164; 1935, p. 185; 1936, p. 204; and Report oj the General Manager, 
1936-37, p. 11. 

95a. Report oj the General Manager, 1936-37, p. 11. 
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of Petah T 2 qva E\en after the suiplus for had heeti distributed 

the amount of interest arrears to the Colonists outstanding on the 3 rst of 
March, 1937 , nas £P 10 , 313^6 

F Rates 

The base rates for passengeT traGic on the Palestine Railna>'s are 9 r 
6 and 3 mit> per kilometer for first, second, and third classes respectively 
These base rates, however, are not adhered to throughout the country, 
but are reduced on ihoee lines nhere toad competition is strong 

The charge per ton-kilometer for goods traffic similarly vanes accord- 
ing to the commodity to be carried and the distance to be covered The 
following table gi\es the rales charged on diSereUt commodities for certain 
distances 

Table VIII 

Rate per ton (la Wagon Loads) Charged b> the Palestine Railwajs’? 
<Ja Palrstinun laih) 



50Km 

100 Km 1 

200 Km. 

300Km 


; 2/5 

1 394 

630 

826 

Hout 

283 

409 

661 

850 

Rice 

236 

315 

472 

604 

Oraagei 




•> 


•» 




Sugar 

3-16 

535 

9(3 

1.(97 

PiOTwons 

441 

724 

1,291 

1,717 

Machmety 





Fumiiure 

724 

129) 

2 425 

3 275 


The Administration of the railways has long felt the necessity for 
studying carefully the question of rales and fares m order that a proper 
sj’stem might be devised for fixing them An expert was called from 
London to <tudy ibis question and also the question of traffic organiza- 
tion and facilities The results of his invesiigauon were published m a 
'pecial report which includes, anumg other things, the following recom- 
mendations with regard lo rates — 9 S 


96 Rtfon by tfcj cU WJ6 37 p 7a 

97 Secufed Irora the Supennteadent ot Lines by correspondence 
9s JenUn Jones of trt pp 59-61 
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1. The preparation of a rates system on tlie basis of a few well- 
defined classes — ^possibly four and certainly not more than five. 

2. The classes to be divided broadly in accordance with the relation 
between their respective market values. 

3. Substituting tlie present Idlometrage system, whereby the rate 
varies kilometer by kilometer, by a system of zones witliin which a uniform 
rate would apply for a particular class of traffic. 

4. The rates to be charged on a given class within a zone should be 
based on a proportion of the market value of the article. 

5. To co-ordinate the interests of the railways and of the traders by 
so designing the rates as to increase the revenue and to give relief to 
traders w’ho are in real need of it. 

Although the Government has adopted most of the recommendations, 
it is difficult to appraise the effects of their application, as only a very 
short time has elapsed since their adoption. 

G. Road Competition. 

Closely associated with the problem of railway rates is the problem 
of road competition. In fact the reductions affected on the rates from 
time to time have been motivated, to a large degree, by a desire on the 
part of tlie Railway Management to check the severe competition of 
motor transport .99 

On this question, die General Manager makes the following state- 
ment in his report for 1932-33; “. . .there is no doubt that by manipula- 
tion of rates we were able to retain much of the traffic, which would 
otherwise have been lost, and were also able to attract a certain amount 
of new traffic.”ico The Government was also charged with purposely and 
unnecessarily delaying the completion of the Haifa-Jaffa road, a vital 
artery of road transport, in the interest of the Government-owned Rail- 

ways.ioi 

This problem of road competition wdth railway traffic has engaged 
the attention of the Government. A Road/Rail Co-ordination Com- 
mittee was constituted in January, 1934 to study ways and means by 


99. This practice was admitted in the Report of the Board of Inquiry into the 
Motor Transport Industry of Palestine. The Report states : “In a vain attempt to 
squeeze out the industry on certain services, the Railway Administration progressively 
lowered its fares until they reached a figure which the Administration hoped would 
drive motor vehicles from that section. The Industry in its turn was compelled to 
cut fares and although it is said to be running at a loss, the Railways have not 
succeeded in driving it from that field.” The Palestine Gazette, 1931, p. 8;S. 

100. Report of the General Manager, 1932-33, p. S. 

101. Vide, p. 306. 
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Tvh cb c£>ordm3tioa could be affected belneen these two imporlant, but 
often m'al means of transport 

On* of the important prinaptes that the Committee laid doirn 
Is that traders should be gnea the ngbt and the opportunity to choose 
their form of transport to* The pro\ aao of ample feeder roads to con- 
nect the oju^nug places with the railways vas urged as a measure that 
iTOuld insure the traders this freedom Stich feeder roads would un 
doubtedly bring more business to the railways as well as to the roads and 
uould be of great help for the ecoToinic dtidr^Mnent of the country To 
make the choice a practical one C M Jenkm Jones further advised that, 
vhenever po^sble the railways should offer a door to-door ’=er\ice, as 
othemise the roada would hate a decided advantage iw 

Another important prmciple laid down b the Committee is that road 
detelopment should take cognizance of all cxi ling transport facilities, as 
oth*rwis« duplication and waste would ineNttably be the result tw For the 
apphcatioB of this principle the Coremittee suggested that, under certain 
•lipulated co"dition8 it would be necessary to limit, through restncting 
the number of licence^ issued, the operations of the lorries on the road to» 
On this point C 31 Jeakm Jones made the foilonins statement ‘ It 
would be unsound and contrary to the pubbc interest to contend that toad 
de\elopm*nt should be artificially restricted «o as to force traffic to rail, 
hut It IS la my view imperame that, concurrently with road development, 
«teps «hould be taken to see that the total truj«pOTt pro\nded is not more 
than adequate to handle the traffic which will probably require carnage 
and that as far as possible the toad carnets «hould be put on the same 
t*nns as the Railway m the standards of safety which they have to 
ob»ene and in the fmarcial obbgatioos which they have to bear 

A >ery importaut question to which the Road/Rail Co-ordination 
Committee gave much atterlion is the Lydda Junction In the 
worda of the Committee ‘Lydda Junction is a heritage of Alflitary 
occupation of Paleatine It is a botU*neck. throu^ which the traffic 
of Pale^iiue tridJes nth inentable delays due to the necessity fo' the 
breaking up and reforming of trains arriving at the Junction, except in 
the case of through trams which are few The delays caused to traffic 

10’ Interun Rrport of Co~o dual oa CoamiUn as dteussed w JeoiJii Jones, 
erf p S3 

103 JerVm Jones, of ril, p SS 

ICH Inlenin Report of Co ordmatoa ComcutlM as diKused in Jenkin Jones, 
op p S6 
10 $ Ibul 

106 Jentin Jones, op erf p S6 
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are considerable and result in great expense to users and the uneconomical 
use of wagons; and there is evidence to indicate that the Railways are 
losing a great deal of traffic because of the delay in handling traffic.”i07 

A scheme for improving the situation was proposed by Mr. Green, a 
member of tlie Co-ordination Committee. The scheme provides “for the 
construction of a loop line from a point on the main line north of Lydda 
opposite Jaljulya, through a central station on the outskirts of Jaffa and 
Tel Aviv, to Rehovot on the main line south of Lydda; and tlie construc- 
tion of a short stretch of line from Rehovot to Ni'ana on the Jerusalem- 
Jaffa line of Lydda.”ios 

Expert opinion is divided as regards the necessity for carrying out 
the scheme. Sir Felix J. C. Pole, who was invited to report on the 
question, recommended “that the line (i8 kilometers in length) from Jaffa 
to join the main line at Magdiel should be authorized immediately in 
order to improve railway communication to, from, and between Jaffa and 
Haifa and prevent delays at Lydda.”i09 

On the other hand, Jenkin-Jones, who also investigated the question 
fully, felt that the efficient working of the junction should accelerate and 
not retard the delivery of traffic.no He, accordingly, did not recom- 
mend the execution of the scheme, maintaining that the provision of 
adequate locomotives, in a proper condition to do their work, would meet 
the difficulty at Lydda and would remedy so many of the troubles of the 
Palestine Railway.m The Government seems to have adopted the latter 
view, at least for the present.112 

IV. Motor Transport 

To a country of the size of Palestine, where distances between the 
bigger towns are relatively short, motor transport is of particular signifi- 
cance for the economic development of the country. It provides a rapid 
means for linking places which otherwise would be out of reach because 
railroads could not be constructed for commercial exploitation, due to the 
comparatively small traffic between the smaller settlements and villages. 
Furthermore, it has the additional advantage of greater speed, convenient 
and flexible hours, and door-to-door service. 

107. From the Interim Report of the Co-ordination Committee as quoted ia 
Sir Felix J. C. Pole, Report on Proposed Railway Improvements in Palestine, p. 1. 

108. Ibid., p. 2. 

109. Sir Felix J. C. Pole, op. cit., pp. 8-9. 

110. Jenkin-Joncs, op. cit., p. 36. 

111. Ibid., p. 37. 

112. Information privately secured. 
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Pale'tJDe hzs utilized the services ol roolot transport to a large and 
uicreaiing extent In fact as was pointed out earlier the motorcar has 
become a very «erious competitor of the ravlwa>5| especialiv in those 
cases irhere the road and the ml track run parallel to each other This in 
creasirg competition of motor transport with the railimy, although not 
without its ds’diantage^ has often resulted in benefiting trade as well 
as the public through forcing redLCtions m rates and improvement in the 
*«r.ice 

Motor transport had a modest sl“rt in Palestine immediately alter 
the Great War In 1923 the e were 236 motor vehicles of various kinds 
in the country Since then there has been an uiinterrupted, and some- 
Imes very great increase m the number of cars registered Table I\ 
shows the number of motor vehicles t^jeratiog in the countrj for the 
period 1923 X937 

Table I\ 

Motor ^ehldes Registered, 1923 1937113 
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Ingly carried by lorries and bus services. The bulk of the passenger 
transport at present is in tlie hands of cooperative societies, -while goods 
traffic is carried privately. The buses used for passenger traffic are often, 
quite up-to-date and comfortable. They run at regular and frequent 
intervals and their fares are lo-wer than those charged by five-seater taxi 
cabs. 

Motor traffic is also the primary .means of transport to and front 
Syria, Lebanon and Trans-Jordan. The narrow gauge railway line from 
Haifa to Damascus via Dar'a is not able to compete successfully, as it is 
slow and, in the case of Lebanon, roundabout too. 

Traffic with Iraq is carried either through Syria or direct to Baghdad 
via ‘Amman and Rutbah. Special effort has been exerted by the 
Government to encourage motor traffic using the latter route, which 
reaches Iraq without leaving the British Mandated territories. The 
special customs agreement with Iraq which came into force on February 
14 , i937,tl4 provides for according Iraq free zone facilities at the Port 
of Haifa for handling goods to and from Iraq, or passing tlirough Iraq in 
transit. The agreement also provides that certain Iraqi goods transported 
over the Baghdad-Haifa land route will be admitted free, while certain, 
other goods will be admitted at greatly reduced import duties. The 
Palestine Government, in cooperation with the Government of Trans- 
jordan, also undertakes to repair and keep maintained the section of the 
route lying within their territories. Furthermore, special facilities, such 
as exemptions from customs duty on motor vehicles, tires and petrol and 
reduction in licence fees, will be accorded to transport imdertakings which 
use the Baghdad — ^Haifa land route. The agreement has come into force 
too recently to make possible any evaluation of its effects on motor 
transport traffic with Iraq. 

In order to make sure that any contemplated laws or regulations 
governing the licensing and registration of motor vehicles, or in any way 
affecting the motor transport industry, shall have taken into consideration 
the points of view of all interested parties, the Government set up a 
Standing Road Transport Advisory Board, whose membership consists 
of certain Government officers and representatives of chambers of com- 
merce, car oivners and drivers’ unions and other interests. The Board 
serves as a convenient link between the Government and the motor 
transport industry. Regulations regarding the maximum number of 
.taxis and omnibuses in each municipal area and on each route within the 

114. The Palestine Gazette, No. 668, of 20th February, 1937, Suppleraent No. 2„ 
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It should be noted, of course, that the tonnage given in the table 
represents registered tonnage and not actual freight carried. Figures 
showing the extent of Palestine’s domestic trade carried by sea are not 
available. 

Oversea shipping serves to carry the bulk of Palestine’s foreign trade. 
Over ninety per cent of the imports and exports are carried by sea. In 
1936 regular services for passenger and goods traffic were provided by 
26 different lines, of various nationalities, while a little less than forty 
other lines ran irregular service, carr3dng mostly tourists and cargo.117 
The number and tonnage of ships entered and cleared in the foreign trade 
of Palestine is ^ven in Table XI. 


TABI.E XI 

Number and Tonnage of Ships Entered and Cleared in the Foreign Trade 

of Palestine ns 



j Entered 

1 Cleared 

Year 

Sailing 

Steam 

Sailing 

1 Steam 


No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

1 onnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

1927 

1,919 

35,171 

697 

1,570.542 

1,961 

35,997 

699 

1,550,922 

1928 

1.557 

30,712 

733 

1,780,859 

1,571 

30,480 

732 

1,754,675 

1929 

1,922 

40,917 

741 

1,934,966 

1.937 

40,929 

735 

1,958,509 

1930 

1,794 

40,454 

813 

1,895,540 

1,807 

40,464 

814 

1,896,588 

1931 

2,143 

49.850 

806 

1,809,929 

2,138 

49,697 

806 

1.814,475 

1932 

1,969 

55,194 

974 

2,003,111 

1,946 

54,073 

968 

1,979,741 

1933 

2,060 

69,675 

1,312 

3,223,959 

2,019 

68,667 

1,279 

3,141,303 

1934 

1,731 

52,313 

1,684 

4,264,57! 

1,723 

52,926 

1,665 

4.177.835 

1935 

1,689 

52,670 

2,061 

5,510,847 

1,642 

50,863 

2.060 

5,483,914 

1936 

1,053 

29,849 

1,985 

4,976,026 

1,050 

30,361 

1,968 

4,958,224 

1937 

1,545 

44,291 

1,992 

4,817,829 

1,509 

43,218 

2.001 

4,849,637 


It will be observed that the number and tonnage of steam vessels 
has increased appreciably since 1933, the year which witnessed the formal 
inauguration of the Haifa Port. The number of sailing vessels shows 
marked fluctuations, due primarily to the dependence of tliese vessels on 
weather conditions. 

The main shipping centers in Palestine are Haifa and Jaffa. Acre 
and Gaza provide anchorage for sailing vessels and receive a very limited 


117. Pclesline Blue Book, 1936, p. 32S. 

118. Stalhlkol Abstract oj Palestine, 1937-38, p. 92. 
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number of 'mall steamboat^ AH the port'; of Pale'tine are public 
property and are admmJstered by the Palestine Government A 
Harbour Board was »et up in 1938 to advi-e the Government on port and 
harbor questions 

In 1929 the Government started the conversion of the Port of Haifa 
into a modem harbor The work was completed in 1933 and costed ap- 
proTimately fP 1,250000120 Two breakwaters were constructed, en- 
closing a total area of ^87 3 acres of which the tcclamation area was loS 7 
acres and the water area 278 6 acres Of the water area 91 i acres were 
dredged to 37 feet, 63 a acres to 30.8 feet and 25 3 acres to 33 feet m 
The mam wharf is now 1,312 feet long and is dredged to a depth of 30 feet 
The interaiediate wharf, dredged to depths varjang from 17 to 30 feet, 
IS 361 feet long The length of the lighter-wharves is 574 feet and is 
dredged to a depth of 15 5 feet 121 Berths for three Iarg“ or four 
cargo ve-sels, working direct with qua^, are provided at the main wharf, 
and about twenty vessels can be berthed stem-on at the main breakwater, 
working from or into lighters t2J 

The Port is equipped with modem appliances for the handling of 
goods Bonded warehouse facilities are provided withm the harbor area 
Two customs transit sheds were erected before the openwg of the Pott 
and four others have been completed since About fifteen acres of open 
Slocking areas are al-o available Rail access is provided to the transit 
sheds and to the wharves Cranes of different lifting capacity facilitate 
direct loading and discharging between steamships and railway trucks 
Similarly access to all parts of the Customs Area is open to road 
vehicles oil dock is being added, which will accommodate oil 

tankers i2a 

The Port of Jaffa does not yet have facilities for accommodating 
ocean steamers within the Port area Such vessels have to anchor in the 
open roadstead and to discharge their cargo onto open lighters, which 
car^ the cargo to (he qiay? Anchorage difficult during rough weather 
2ud not infrequently ships have to divert their destination to Haifa 
Transit shwis and bonded warehouse accommodalions are av ailable Road 
and rail approaches to the Port are not very satisfactorj, but schemes 


J19 Rf^ort to the Zeagae o! MSI t> 9S 

I’O ]bi4, IMS p 2J6 

I2t Ibid p 237 

122 Blve Bffofe, I936 p 327 

12* "» Balfane, July J93S p bi 

AbkmI Rtpm p} tkt DeportMfia of Ctatons, Erase and Trade, IM-l im 
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ior improvement Lave already been undertaken and they are nearing 
completion. 

During 1934 the Government planned to undertake important im- 
provements at Jaffa Port. A breakwater which provides shelter for 
lighters in winter was constructed. Dredging of the sheltered area was 
also started. New quays and transit sheds, as well as road approaches, 
have been constructed. When all the improvements have been com- 
pleted, much of the congestion and difficulties involved in handling goods 
in Jaffa Port will be materially relieved. This is of particular im- 
portance to Palestine, in view of the fact that Jaffa Port is the 
natural outlet for the increasing volume of citrus exports from that 
vicinity. The volume of traffic handled at the ports of Haifa and Jaffa 
is indicated in Table XII. 

The Port of Acre is an open roadstead providing anchorage for small 
vessels. A jetty 20 feet long is available, at the end of which the depth 
is 2 feet 6 inches. Under existing circumstances only vessels not exceed- 

Tabi,p XII 

Tonnage of Import and Export Cargo Handled at the Ports of Jaffa and 
Haifa during 1926-1937 12S 



Jaffa 

1 Haifa 

Year 

Discharged 

Loaded 

Discharged 

Loaded 


tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

1926 

121,552 

45,554 

99,734 

35.993 

1927 

95,322 

31,073 

124,057 

42,767 

1928 

113,269 

33,069 

137,330 

23,854 

1929 

129,625 

75,841 

154,069 

39,820 

1930 

133,241 

100,862 

174,862 

61,425 

1931 

151,975 

77,873 

214,893 

48,303 

1932 

221,113 

106,824 

273,41 1 

54,164 

1933 

348,797 

96,888 

401,410 

71,632 

1934 

486,974 

120,967 

589,203 

99,756“ 

1935 

402,525 

171,819 

787,307 

138,427“ 

1936 

135,493 

! 115,302 

756,723 

165,029“ 

1937 

126,842 

152,427 

698,430 

296,492“ 


a. Exclusive of crude oil. 


I 2 S. Annual Report of the Department of Customs, Excise and Trade, 1935, 
p. 1 and Palestine Commercial Bulletin, Feb., 1938, p. 73. 
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ing lo-ton register can berth alongside the wharf In 193^1 3®9 
mg vessels and two steam vcs-sels called at the Port,t2? 

The Port of Gaza is another open roadstead The approach is directly 
from the open sea. There are no wharv'cs or piers 12s The traffic 0! the 
rvjrt t> negligible In 1936, 10 saSing vessels and three 'learners called 
at the Port 129 

In 1936, the Government granted permission for the construction of 
a jetty at Te! Avi\, on the northern side of Jaffa Port The jetty was 
constructed m "May of the same year Later to the j car, work was begun 
on the construction of a bgbter basin to facihtate the shipment of atrus 
fruits and also to deal with imports During 1936, 27,524 tons were dis- 
charged and 1,834 tons loaded at Tel Ainv jetty and lighter basm Ihe 
corre«pQndmg figures for 1937 were 97,304 tons and 26,795 1°^* respec- 
tively 129a 


Air Transport 

For internal traffic purposes air transport is rarely used It is be- 
commg iDCieasmgly important, however, as a means for linXiog Palestine 
with the ceigbboriRg countries of Egypt and Iraq, as well as vntb the 
rest of the outside world This form of transport has so far bees used 
escluaively for the «atrying of passengers and mail 

Until very recently, the mam airport of Palestine was situated at 
Gaza The fact that that port was out of the way, together with the m- 
ctea,.ag popularity of air travel, induced the Government to construct a 
iDCiie conveniently situated airport The location of the new tnam air- 
fwrt IS neat Lydda Its construction was proceeding satisfactorily when 
it was interrupted by fire 00 October 16, 1937 The airport is to be 
provided with modem facilities to make it suitable for use by inlerna- 
tional air 'ervices 

The companies that run regular services through Palestine are the 
Imperial Airways, Ltd, and the Royal Dutch Airlines The 

former runs a number of «ervices from England to Singapore and Karachi, 
the latter between Amsterdam and the Dutch East Indies They both 
call at Lydda hli«r Airlines maintains a daily service in each direction 
between Egypt and Haifa, na Lydda In addition, Misr Airlines us® 

®" brortnalion coiKained ia Paleittnt Blue Book. 193S. 0 394 
127 Ibid , 1936 p 32s • > e 

124 Ibid p 327 
129 /6 U , p 32s 

129 a Fal<sim« BiXeim Feb, 1933 p 73 
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the L}'^dda airport on its twice-weekly service between Baghdad and 
Cairo. “LOT” Polish Airlines and “Ala Littoria” are two companies tliat 
have established direct air connections with Palestine. The former 
operates a regular service between Warsaw and Lydda. It runs three 
times a week in each direction in siunmer and once a week in winter. 
Ala Littoria runs seaplanes between Italy and Haifa using Haifa Bay. 
The service is also maintained three times a week in each direction. The 
Palestine Airways maintains a local service between Lydda and Haifa.i30 


VII. Communication 

Postal, telegraphic and cable services were used in Palestine before 
the World War. The unreliability of the Ottoman service, however, led 
many European powers to maintain their onm services between Europe 
and various towns in Palestine.isi Telephones were not available for 
public use in the country until after the establishment of the Civil Ad- 
ministration on July I, 1920. 

At present a greatly improved and widely extended system of post, 
telegraph and telephone is owned and operated by the Government. In 
addition, the facilities of such modern means of communication as air 
mail, radio-telegraphy and radio-telephony are available to the public. A 
radio broadcasting station was inaugurated in 1936, and the number of 
radio receiving sets is increasing rapidly. 

A. PosTAi, Services. 

On the 31st of December, 1936, tliere w'ere 60 post offices and 16 
postal agencies in Palestine. They provide the usual services of collecting, 
despatching and delivering correspondence. Mails between the more 
important towns and villages in the country are exchanged several times 
daily .132 Daily services are also maintained with Egypt, Lebanon, Sjn-ia 
and Trans-Jordan. The frequency of despatches to other foreign countries 
depends on steamer connections, but to most places mail is despatched 
three or foiur times weekly. The overland mail service with Iraq and 
Iran is exchanged twice a week. Air mail is also being extended 

130. Information in this section is secured from Report to the League oj 
Nations, 1937, pp. 295-296 and from correspondence with the Director of Civil 
Aviation, Jerusalem. 

131. Report on Palestine Administration, July, 1920 to December, 1921, p, 102. 

132. Report to the League oj Nations, 1936, p. 268. 
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rapidlj and the public is maLir^ fuH use of the service The total weight 
of air rnail despatched to all delations increased from 14 ^00 kgs m 
1934 to 34 674 tvgs ra 1937 133 

Other services performed by the post offices include registration and 
insurance of correspondence small packets and parcel post service, inland 
cash on-delivety parcel and packet ^vice and ‘cash on-delivery’ parcel 
service with the United Kiagdffln and Egypt 

The volume of busmen handled bv the post offices has been increas- 
ing from year to year, and particularly since 1932 This may be seai 
from the figures shown in Aj^ndix VI, A 

Inland and foreign postal orders are handled at most of the post 
offices in Palestine The Pale«t»ne postal orders are issued m 50 mil 
denoniinat ons or multiples thereof, but not exceeding £P 1 000, and are 
payable in Palestine Egypt and Trans-Jordan I34 Arrangements are 
also made for the issue and payment of British postal orders in d-nomiaa 
tions ranging from six pence to twenty-one shillings 135 Such orders are 
exchanged between Palestine and the United Kingdom Irish Free State 
and most countries of the British Empire except Australia and Canada 336 
Inland money orders arc also issued by the post ottices to facilitate 
the transfer of funds in amounts exceeding the maximum permitted by 
the Postal Money Order Service These orders may be issued for any 
amount above aP i ooo but not exceeding £P 40 000 Foreign money 
orders arc issued for roost countries m any amount up to a maximum of 
£P 40 coo (or Jjoo in the case of the U S.A > For Egypt and Trans- 
Jotdjn the money order must be for an amount over £P 1 000, as 
smaller denominations can be transferred through the Foreign Postal 
Order Service 33 The extent ot the Post Office activity in postal and 
money order transactions may be observed in Appendix VI, B 

B fEttcRApinc AND Radio Telpceaphic Services 

Telegraphic communication facilities are available in all the principal 
towns and villages as well as in many of the outlying settlements The 
number of telegraph offices in 1927 was 33 t38 By the end of 1935 the 
number had risen to 56, of which %a represent handing-in offices only 33? 

V33 Sld i5i/f<j| Abitrsrl of j’a.ntne 1937 3S p 8S 
131 Blue Boot 1936 n 346 

135 Ibd 

136 im 

ISJ p 3Jj 

J3S 15J7 p 174 

139 7&*i, l9iJ p Jgg 
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These offices perform tlie ordinary functions of exchanging telegraphic 
messages between the principal localities in Palestine and also connect 
Palestine with EgJTJt, Lebanon, Syria and Trans-Jordan. The number 
of telegrams handled during tlic period 1924-1937 is included in a special 
column in Appendix VI, A. 

Facilities are also available for the quick transfer of funds between 
Uie important towns and villages of Palestine by means of the Telegraph 
Money Order Service. The orders are issued in any amounts up to a 
maximum of £P. 40.000.140 Foreign telegraphic orders, subject to the 
same maximum limit, may be obtained for payment in Egypt, tlie United 
Kingdom, Irish Free State and Trans-Jordan.ui 

Radio-telegraphic connections with the rest of the world are main- 
tained via Eastern, Marconi and Radio Orient. The rates charged differ 
according to destination. Deferred telegrams are charged almost exactly 
50% of the rate for ordinary telegrams, while urgent telegrams are charged 
double the ordinary rate.i-12 

C. Tepephonic Services. 

The public telephone system of Palestine, as previously mentioned, 
is a post-War development. Its growth has, however, been very rapid and 
extensive. At tlie present time, almost all the tonms and villages in 
Palestine are included in the network of the telephone system, and the 
demand for the service continues with increasing intensity. 

Appendix VI, C. throws some light on the extent of development 
during the period 1924-1937. 

The use of telephonic communication with foreign countries is also 
becoming more and more widespread. Direct communication with Egypt, 
Trans-Jordan, Iraq, Syria and Lebanon is facilitated by a trunk service. 
Radio-telephonic service via Egypt and England was inaugurated in 1933. 
The new service is available at all e-xchanges in Palestine and enables 
Palestinians to reach 95% of the world’s telephones.l43 

The local broadcasting station at Ramallah was formally inaugurated 
on the 30th of March, 1936. The studios, which are now temporarily 
installed in a rented building, -will be moved to the new General Post 
Office in Jerusalem. Daily programs are broadcast in the three official 
languages. Loud-speaker receiving sets have been installed in a number 

140. Ibid., 1936, p. 34S. 

141. Ibid. 

142. Ibid., 341. 

143. Report on Pclestine and Trans-Jordan, 1933, p. 210. 
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X){ villages for dissenunating news and also for recreational and edtica- 
tional purposes The number of wireless receiving licences has been 
growing very rapidly during the last few years The figures for the last 
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1931 

486 

1934 

5900 

1932 

900 

*93S 

12,172 

1933 

2500 

*936 

20 388 
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Chapter VII 
INTERNAL TRADE i 


I. Relation of Agriculture, Industry and Social Factors to 
Palestine’s Internal Trade 

The post-War economic development and social changes have had 
great effect upon the extent, organization and working of Palestine’s 
internal trade. 

Agricultural production in Palestine has increased appreciably since 
1924. Estimates of the value of all kinds of agricultural production, in 
terms of wholesale prices, are as follows : — 

1925 £P. 5,000,0002 

i930''3i 6,000,0003 

1937 7,050,0004 

Great clianges in the relative importance of crops have also taken 
place. The importance of cereals and legumes is decreasing, S while the 
proportion of horticulture, and of citrus fruits especially, is greatly in- 
creasing. 

Palestine’s agriculture is to a large extent independent of the market. 
The market dependency of the whole of Palestine’s agriculture is roughly 
55 per cent of the total agricultural production. The orange trade pre- 
dominates, then there follow in order of importance, cereals and legumes, 
melons, vegetables and milk. If the orange trade is excluded, only about 
45 per cent of Palestine’s agricultural production is dependent upon the 
market. 

1 . In the writing of this ciiapter the author has drawn freely upon his M.A. 
Thesis entitled Internal Trade oj Palestine, written in 193S, and kept in the Library 
of the American University of Beirut. By internal trade is meant the marketing of 
commodities only; trade with means of production, as land, capital and labor, is 
not dealt with. 

2. S. E. Soskin, The Escape from the Impasse (Tel Aviv, 1927), pp. 14 and 16. 

3. “A Brief Guide to Economic Palestine” Palestine and Near East Economic 
Magazine, 1931, p. 381. 

4. See Chapter IV, p. 121. 

5. Especially if expressed and compared in monetary units. 

— 345 — 
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'Die market dependency of different types of fanns, however, \ane« 
considerably The highest rale, renfy lOO per cent of market depen 
dency u presented by the fruit growuJg farms An intermediate position 
IS that of the modem discrsified farms, Uie rate of market dependency 
of Jernsh cooperative ‘ettlwrents was la rpjo about 47 per cent and of 
the Jewish smallholders settlements 579 per cents The lowest rate is 
shown by the general non <ipeaali«d farms of the jellahn Their market 
dependency does not exceed much jo per cent of the value of their pro* 
duction 

Comparing the last figure with the corresponding rate la the Umted 
States of America which is 6cy-7o per cent T one sees a more striking 
difference m market dependency The lack of wide local and foreign 
markets the poor internal transport conditions, the conservative 'pint of 
the fellah the small 'uc of the average farm the large number of tenanej 
holdings (e'peciallj the predominance of share tenancy), the low ratio 
of employment of paid labor and the low average amount cf capital 
invested in the farm, are all re<^nsibl« for the self suffiaeocy of the 
JefiflA s farm 

But there are coosiderabte indications of a change m this state of 
condiUoas The increase m horticulture, the increase of ibe local markeiy 
the application of modem methods of cultivation and the capitalistic 
«pint invading Palestine s agriculture and industry wtU bnng about an 
increase in the market dependency of the general fanner Furthermore, 
the settlement on the land of people with a high standard of living who 
can make a livelihood by producing for the market and purchasing from 
the market will encourage others to adopt modem agricultural methods 
and the cultivation of cash crops 

Industrial production has also been increasing in a rapid manner 
The output of Palestine’s industry rose from ySpooooS ui 19*7 to 
about £P 7,000 000^ in 1935 In spite of the mcrease in industrial 


6 CakvUlffd on the bastf of the &gurM pven by D Curevith “Census ol 
Agricultural Settlements, E-Cablislied and FtnaiKed by the Jewish Agency”, Paltstme 
and iliddU Eatl tconamlc ilasa ne \ol VI No IQ Ii Tables 20 and 21 

7 F R toder fnlrotfuc(>ii)i lo Aintnltmt JSeenoffliej (New \orL, 1929) 
p 92 

8 Government of Palestine ftnt Cexnit of fndaslrwj 1928 (Jerusalem 
D^rtaient of Cu tom», Excise and Trade W 9) Henceforth thb wort wiH be 
referred to as Govern»ie«j Cemiu oj Jndasir ej l9aS 

9 Report to the Councit oj lie Eeagae of Aotions on the Aimmutratton of 
Palesline sad Tranj Jordan (henceforth reletrtii to as Report lo the League of 
Aalioni) 19JS p 22 There are higher estlnulrs but as they include producUon 
ot many small enterpn-es and of many wtteiprises which are not Mnclly indu-tml 
they are not used here O&cial csbmates for more recent years are not avadablc 
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production, however, local industry is still infant when compared with 
tliat in industrial countries. Tliis is indicated by the low average 
size of industrial enterprises as regards capital, number of employed 
workers and output.io 

There are no very recent data of the degree of market dependency 
of Palestine’s industry, but evidences are found which show that it is 
lower than in industrial countries and that the trade channels are 
generally shorter. In 1927, only about 85 per cent of industrial produc- 
tion was marketed. The comparatively low market dependency is shown 
by the fact that some of the principal industries do not own the 
raw materials they use. Chief among these industries are the flour-mills 
and olive oil presses. For tlie most part, flour-mills do not own the 
wheat they grind and the olive oil presses do not o\to the olives they 
press. The flour and oil are made mainty for tlie needs of the owners or 
for others against payment. That trade channels are shorter than in the 
more developed countries is shown by tw’o facts. In the first place, most 
of the small-scale enterprises, especially those which depend upon raw 
materials of foreign origin, cater mainly to nearby local markets. In 
general, these enterprises are able to compete with foreign establish- 
ments only in those branches where the proximity of the consumer is in. 
their favor. Under such conditions marketing takes place either direct- 
ly or through short-trade channels. In the second place, the production 
of goods for immediate consumption, such as foodstuffs, forms the greater- 
part of the total output of Palestine’s industry. This is a common feature 
of all undeveloped countries. Intermediate trade between different im- 
dertakings is, therefore, less extensive in Palestine than it is in countries 
with a more developed organization. It remains true, however, that the 
market dependency and the marketing organization of Palestine’s in- 
dustry have developed considerably since the War. 

In addition to the growth of agricultural and industrial production, 
other factors have helped to develop tlie local market. Chief among 
these are immigration, change of taste among the natives, influx of capital, 
the increase in number of tourists, the urbanization of the population, 
the rise in the standard of living and the improvement in methods of 
cultivation and transportation. These factors have developed the local 
market qualitatively as well as quantitatively. Immigration of people 
of a comparatively high standard of living and of western tastes has in- 


10. For particulars see Chapter V. 
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trade was 28,75112, constituting 10.2 per cent of the total settled wage 
€arners.i3 In 1931 there were 33.7 consumers for every person engaged in 
trade.14 Considering the relatively low standard of living of Palestine 
and the limited extent of the market, the number of traders in Palestine 
seems to be greater than the need justifies. 

The mercantile class in Palestine is composed of many nationalities. 
In addition 'to the natives there are a great number of Europeans, some 
of whom have been there for several generations and others who have 
come as recent Jervish immigrants. The variety of nationalities of the 
Palestinian merchants and their different temperaments have marked 
influence on trade and methods of trade. 

In 1931, 16.42 per cent of the total Jewish population, 11.95 per cent 
■of the Christian and 8.18 per cent of the Moslem populationsiS were 
supported bj'- trade. The Jewish traders constituted 36.8 per cent of the 
total number of traders at a time when the Jews were only 18.01 per cent 
of the total settled population. This shows that the Jews are more 
extensively represented in trade than the other communities.16 

National specialization in trade is determined in the first place by 
the economic and social connection with the producers. In all primitive 
countries trade is merely a matter of confidence. Merchants are not able 
to open credits for long periods to the farmers without knowing about 
their honesty and ability to pay debts. The farmers, being illiterate and 
unaware of price fluctuations, need to be confident that the merchants 
are not exploiting their ignorance. Secondly, trade is to a great extent 
traditional. Traditions in methods and source of supply play an im- 
portant role. Consequently, dealers who have specialized in certain, 
goods can supply the increased demands of such goods with less risk and 
at lower costs. Therefore, we find the Arabs specializing in the trade of 
goods which are supplied by the fellahm of Palestine, or of the neigh- 
boring countries, and also in such goods as rice, coffee and other grocery 


12. This figure does not correspond with the figure given by E. Mills, Census 
cj Palestine, 1931, (Alexandria, 1933), Vol. I, p. 290, as the above figure excludes 
earners engaged in banks and credit establishments and includes one third of the 
group 174 (merchants, general) and trvo thirds of the group 17S (clerks). 

13. In 1930 the corresponding percentage in the United States of America was 
12.45%, calculated from the figures of ; U.S.A., Department of Commerce, Statistical 
Abstract, 1932, (Washington, 1933) Tables 44 and 52 p. 58 ff. 

14. The corresponding figures in the U.SA. were 24.8 consumers in 1920 and 
20.2 in 1930, according to Statistical Abstract of the U.SA., 1932, Table 4, p. 2, and 
Table 44, p. 58. 

15. Census oj Palestine, 1931, Vol. I, Subsidiary Table II, p. 315. 

16. In 1931, there were 16.5 consumers for each Jewish trader. 
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Staples irhich alwa>-5 meet the hvXL and imtfonn demand of the felhfii» 
The Arab wholesalers supply considct^le quantities of such goods to 
Jewish retailers 

On the other hand, taste, as well as an understanding of technical 
requirements and a knowledge of sources of «upply, are important factors 
in national ^pecialiaaPon in trade Tbu» immigrants coming from 
lunous parts of Europe being more cognizant of conditions there, can 
more readily find foreign dealers with satisfactory terms As a result, 
wholesale trade in building matemls, furniture, textiles, wine, etc , has 
been predominantly m Jewish bands 17 

But also among traders of the Arab community certain features of 
specialization are apparent The AIo«lems are occupied m those trades 
which satisfy the primary necessities of life, while the Christians pre- 
dominate in trades of luxurj articles » TTns specialization in trade is 
due mainly to the corresponding specialization m production 

The relative importance of the different branches and groups of 
trade ma> be shown by the number of p*r<ons engaged and the value of 
<ales of each branch In 1931, persons engaged m the foodstuff trade 
and in hotels and restaurants constituted $7 3 per cent of the total number 
of persons occupied in trade The proportions of people en^agen tn 
other important branches of trade were as follows m the textile trade 
6 9 per cent m peddling 6 8 per cent, m brokerage, commission and ex* 
port 4 8 per cent and m ready made clothing and lodet articles 3 4 per 
cent 70 The high proportion of persons engaged m •‘elling foodstuffs and 
in hotels and restaurants a due, la the first place, to the low standard 
of bving and the small income of the bulk of the population, th“ fcUafiitt 
A large part of this income is Tient on foodstuff* Moreover, th" above 
percentage would have been higher were it not for the self suffiaency of 
the feUch la the second place, the nature of the foodstuffs trade is su Ji 
that it employs a great number of persons 

Of those engaged in the foodstuff trade, only a very small number 


• • ^ jci pus me ro niuge 

ronn ^hJlv Ai»h Poputition iltihei 

LaboT^n cation ot the General Cooperative Association oJ Jewish 

in S9U 
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were engaged in the trade of grains and citrus fruits. The citrus trade per- 
forms collecting functions mainly, as most of the crop is exported, and 
tlius docs not require the services of many people.zi Those engaged in 
the grain trade al.'^o perform only collecting and intermediary' functions 
between producer, miller and baker. Another reason for the .'^mall 
number of middlemen is the fact that the cultivation of grains by the 
farmers is mainlj' for their own use. The market is furnished largely 
bj' imported grain, which is marketed by a few merchants. 

Tire proportion of peddlers in Palestine is exceptionally large. In 1931 
there w’ere 497 persons for each peddler. The importance of the peddlers 
is being reduced, however, by the concentration of the rural population in 
big villages and the fact that tlie fcUahin during their spare time visit the 
neighboring town to buy tlieir requirements. 

The relatively high proportion of brokers, commission agents and 
e.xporters is e.xplained by the fact Uiat Palestine’s industry is not yet 
sufficiently developed to employ wholesalers in tlie distribution of its 
products. Here the commission men predominate. Also, the agricul- 
turists show considerable dependence on brokers. The illiteracy and lack 
of confidence of the fellah make it necessary that some one should assure 
him tliat the prices and conditions offered are the best. 

There are no figures to show the volume of sales of the various 
branches of trade for Palestine as a w'hole. According to the census 
taken by the Jewish Agency in 1931,22 the sales of the various branches 
of Jewish retail trade, in proportion to total Jewish retail sales, were as 
follows : — 


Foodstuffs and restaurants 

52.2% 

Te.xtiles 

17 - 7 % 

Furniture and hardware 

S- 3 % 

Other branches 

24.8% 


For the whole of Palestine the relative importance of trade in food- 
stuffs is much greater than is shown by the figures of the Jewish Agency, 
and consequently, all of the other branches of trade fall considerably 
behind. This deduction is made on the basis of a comparison of the 
proportion of persons engaged in the foodstuff trade for Palestine as a 
whole and for the Jewish community. Whereas the proportion for 
Palestine as a whole in 1931 was 57.3 per cent, for the Jewish community 

21. An additional reason is the fact that according to the census of population, 
people not actually engaged in selling or buying activities, are included under 
“officials, etc.’’. 

22. D. Gurevich, Census oj Jewish Retail and Wholesale Distribution, JP3J. 
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It was 41 6 per cent 23 The rdaUve importance of trade in foodstuffs 
vFouId ha\e been 'til! greater were it not for (he high «elf sufficiency of 
the jeUch 

Since the fellah produces most of his necessities the relative jm 
portance of trade m other branches than foodstuffs is thereby increa';e<i 
The high share of foodstuffs m trade indicates once more the compara 
lively undeve’opcd 'tate of Palcsunes trade 


B Chabactxtistics or WiitasstiB Trmji: 

Wholesale businea In Palestine lake* mainl} the individual form of 
organiiation Partner hips exi^t but the«e are chiefly among membere 
of the '!ame family or among turopcans Out of the total number of 
Jewish wholesale trade establishments m 1931 66 per cent were sole 
proprietorsh ps a? per cent were partnersb ps and 7 per cent ViCre cor- 
porations and cooperatives The sole propriclor«h ps predominate in 
the foodstuff trade They are also found to a considerable extent in the 
textile trade Individual enterprise is also common In the furniture trade 
Partnerships ate mainl> represented m the whole ale trade ol bu Wing 
RiateriaU garniects and textiles “nK cooperative form of business 
been developed mainly m the attus fruits trade In the export trade, first 
place IS held by the cooperative s)stem of business then follow the psrt 
nenhips and the sole proprietorships In the import trade and m trade 
ID local products the sole proprietorships come first 

According to the returns of the Census of Jewish Trade in 1931, the 
average value of sales of a viholesale enlcrpnee woa £P 30600 per an 
oimiJi This census classified the cittus trading and export establish- 
ments under wholesale enterprises The average value of sales of a 
typical wholesale enterprise was only IP 14 10025 The corresponding 
figure for a typical wholesale enterprise m the United States of America 
for J929 was about £P 67,5601? Since 1930 however, (he volume of 
"al'^s in wholesale trade has increased rapidly and considerably as a 
result of the great increase in import, and exports It 15 difficult to 


23 Accorduig to the pven by Censui of Pelesline JM Vcl II PP 

290 £f the petcentage ol J« %s occup eU » «* trade ©f fooisi iSs, h> resiauiaols aod 
m hotels was AlA per cent 

24 G C>derovui Jewi h Wholesale Trade ileshek Shilufi VoJ II P- 1« 

25 Jbtd p 149 The number of estahl shinrnts eaumerated was 184 the 
toUl s-alue of the t sales iP 3 800000 

26 C tnjs establishments ruloded 

27 Nathan el Eagle Economic Pha^ Of the Whole ale Market Ameruan 
Econop K Rnitv, June 1933 Vd XXm No 2 p X9Q 
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•determine the distribution of sales in the wholesale and retail trades and 
in the different branches of trade. This is because there is no clear 
•distinction between wholesalers and retailers in Palestine. There are 
Tvholesalers with an average yearly volume of sales of only £P. i,ooo, 
•others with over £P. ioo,ooo.2S The typical group of Palestine’s whole- 
sale trade is that which has an annual turnover of £P. 10,000 to 
£P. 25,000. 

Wholesale dealers in textiles and garments are mainly of two groups. 
One having a yearly turnover of £P. 5,000 or less and others with 
annual sales of £P. 25,000 to 50,000. A similar state exists regarding 
dealers in foodstuffs and grocers. This coe.xistence of large- and small- 
scale wholesale enterprises in the trade in foodstuffs and groceries as 
well as in that in garments and textiles can be explained by the fact 
that these branches have longer trade channels than other branches of 
trade. There are certain wholesalers who merely import the textiles and 
ioodstuffs from abroad and otliers who distribute these goods to the 
retailers. These latter fufill not only marketing but other functions as 
well, and the volume of their sales is smaller. 

The wholesale trade of building materials and hardware is in the 
intermediate stage, the volume of sales being mostly between £P. 5,000 
■and £P. 50,000. 

According to the returns of the census of Jewish trade of 1931, the 
•average amount of individual capital invested in a wholesale enterprise 
was about £P. 3,350.29 The average capital of a wholesale establish- 
ment dealing with citrus fruits and that of an establishment dealing in 
•building materials was £P. 4,000 to £P. 5,000. The average capital of 
.grocers and those dealing with foodstuffs was about fP. 3,000. 

In 1931, the average number of persons occupied (both paid and 
mnpaid) per Jewish wholesale enterprise was 3.7.30 In the United States 
>of America the corresponding figure was 9.4*33 The value of sales per 
■person occupied in Jewish wholesale trade was £P. 5,560 (or £P, 3,810 if 
•citrus trade is excluded). In the United States of America it was 
£P. 8,630. Of the total number of persons occupied in Jewish wholesale 
■trade 59 per cent were paid laborers. 

A considerable part of Palestine’s imports is handled by commission 
■agents and not by wholesalers proper. Moreover, the distribution of the 

2S. G. Cj'derovitr, Meshek-Shilztfi, VoL II, pp. 116-117. 

29. Ibid., p. 116. 

30. Based on the figures published by G. Cyderovitz, Meshek-Shilufi, Vol. II, 
rg. 116. 

31. Statistical Abstract of the U.SA., 1932, Table 783, p. 787, 
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products 0{ the local larger sued industrial enterprises is mainly carried 
on hy such agents The commission agents are, therefore, an Important 
factor m Palestine’s wholesale trade. 

According to the data of the Jewish census of trade, the a^erage- 
%alue of sales per commisMon agent’s establishment m 19JI 
£P 27,740^2 This figure is only about two times greater than the 
correspondirg figure for wholesale enterprises if cilnis trading establish-' 
raents are excluded. 

The relaliie importance of the commission agent is still further 
shown by comparing the average number of persons occupied per estab- 
lishment The aierage for a commission agency was 3 82 in rpjr, 
whereas for the wholesale enterprise it was only 3.7. This fact is sur- 
prising, because usually the commission firms require a smaller number 
of persons than wholesale enterprises, for the former are engaged only as 
iniermedianes between scHets and buyers and not in the handling of 
gocd> Thu indicates that commission agents in Palestine deal to a 
great extent with retailers and not with wholesalers, so that many of the 
functions of the wholesaler are performed by the commission agents. 

C CHAJUCTEHlSTtCS OP RtTAtt TraDE. 

The individual form of ownership predominates la the retaS trado 
of the country The number 0! partnerships Is considerably less than 
wholesale trade, while cooperatives and corporations arc x-cry few33 This 
IS a characterutic feature of all the countnes of the Near East. 

According to the figures of the Jewish census of trade of ipjr, the 
yearly value of sales per Jewish retail establishment was iP. 1,120.2* 
The average volume of business pet establishment was £P. 1,420 in Haifa, 
^^•*457 m Tel Aviv, and fP.97c» In Jerusalem, while m other to\vTis 
and villages it was less than the average for Jewish retail trade in the 
country as a whole ss 


32 Census o) Jasiish RelaiJ and fFhedtaoJt Dulribuilen, 2W, p. IS ff The 
value of ^es of 81 commission agwite who maiJc reiunii was fP 2.247^CO 

33 According to C Cydtrovjti, “Jewch Reuil Trade”, J/eskekS/iiliifi. Vd 
t of total Jewisb xetaJl enterprun there were, fn IWI, SPlfS sole 


n. p ■ 


prop^tortip,, tOJ% partners}}^ and 07^ corporations and cooperative. 3a 
lti« Umtw SlS'es of America in J030 tie share of corporations and cooperatives was 
not lea 15 9^ See VS D^rtmeiit <rf Commerce, DitCnbution, Vol I, Retail 
Distribution f\Va«i)jngtoi), JW3>, p S 8 

35 7b>f Vol n. p 48 
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The average value of sales per retail enterprise of all the commu- 
nities in Palestine is considerably lower. Due to the lower income of 
the Arab population, their higher self-sufficiencj'’ and their smaller con- 
centration in tOAras, the average sales of a retail store catering to the- 
.Arabs must be considerably less. This is obvious if one compares the stock 
on hand of a store located in a Jewish village with one in an Arab village.. 
In the latter case, the quantity and variel}’’ of goods handled is compara- 
tively smaller than in the former. 

.According to the Jewish census of trade of 1931, about 87.7 per 
cent of Uie total number of Jewish retailing establishments had a yearly- 
value of business of less than £P. 2,000, the value of their sales being 47.3 
per cent of the total sales .36 In other words, one half of the retail tran- 
sactions were performed by stores with a value of sales of less than 
£P, 2,000. The typical Jewish retail store in Palestine showed an 
average value of sales of £P. 1,000-2,000 per annum. Enterprises with 
sales of £P. 5,000 and over were concentrated in the large towns. Even 
tliere, modern large-scale retail establishments were lacking. This was 
due to the fact that until 1931 there were no towns with a population of 
more than a hundred thousand. 

The average annual sales per Jewish retail establishment of the- 
different branches were in 1931 : — 37 


Foodstuffs and groceries 

£P. 82 S 

Furniture and hardware 

1,561 

Textiles and garments 

1,166 

Building materials 

4,704 

Other branches 

1,150 


These figures indicate that retailing in foodstuffs was primitive. The- 
high average sales of retailers of building materials are explained not only 
by the high value of unit transaction, but also by the fact that such 
enterprises were often engaged in wholesaling as well. 

According to the census of Jewish trade of 193 the average own 
capital invested per Jewish retail store was £P. 436.5.38 The average- 
capital invested in an individual retail shop was £P. 235, in a partner- 
ship, £P. 1,362, and in a corporation or cooperative shop £P. 2,570. The- 


36. G. Cyderovilz, Meshek-Shitufi, VoL 11, p. 83. 

37. Calculated on the basis of figures published in Ibid., p. 49. 

38. Calculations based on the figures published in Ibid., p. 48. 
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a\CTage capital invested per retail enterprise in the various branches 
was — 39 


Foodstuffs and groceries 

£P IS 7 6 

Textiles 

7089 

Furniture and hardware 

604 I 

Building matenaL 

2 , 4 S 3 6 

Oiher branches 

5x8 6 


The above are figures Jor Jewish retail trade It fc. reasonable 
to as'ume that for the whole of Rilesline the capital invested per retail 
store was less According to the foregoing figures for capital lavesUnent 
of Jewish retail enterprises, the foodstuff stores show the lowest capital 
investment As the foodstuH and general «toies m the rural districts 
predominate especially in the Arab community , jt may be deduced that 
the own capital invested m the average Palestinian retail store is less 
than the average figure for Jewish retail esiablisbiuents 

The capital turnover or ratio of sales to own capital for all binds 
of Jewish retail trade was j s6,-«> a low ratio m comparison with the 
capital turnover in more advanced countries It was highest for food 
stuff retailing establishments 

According to the Jewish census of trade of 1931, there were on the 
average 1 97 persons occupied pet retail store <t This ratio varied from 
branch to branch as follows — 


Foodstuffs 

1 76 persons 

Textiles 

» 94 ,, 

Furniture 

1 9$ „ 

Hotels and restaurants 

2 71 

Other trades 

2 II „ 


The value of sales per person occupied m the different branches of 
retailing wtied considerably, from £P 471 m the foodstuff trade, to 
£P 600 m the textile trade, to £P 788 in the furniture and hardware 
trade, ard £P 1,775 m the trade of building materials 

Of the total number of persons occupied In Jewish retail trade, there 
were 52 S per cent who were owners, 26 9 per cent dependents and only 
30 3 per cent employees About 78 pet coit of the retail stores did not 
employ any hired labor 

39 Ibid 

40 £P 1 120 to Xp 4JS4 

* “FTt^iondais figure for tlte United SUfes of Amenta was 3 9 for 
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III. Marketing Channels and Agencies 

A. Direct Markexing.42 

Direct marketing is particularly important in the sale of perishable- 
agricultural products. Market conditions in general and the composition 
of his crop make the fellah resort to direct marketing by eliminating the 
middleman in the trade of perishables. The fellah was until recently 
mainly self-suppljn'ng. The surplus in grains went to the money- 
lender.43 The fellah’s dair\'', poultry, fruits and vegetables constituted a' 
small part of his total output. Since a variation in the prices of these 
products could not greatly affect his living conditions, he was not forced 
to sell to merchants in order to avoid the risk of a drop in prices. The- 
prices of perishables fluctuated vigorously. Lack of confidence and the 
lack of organized produce e.vchanges or auctions and reliable market quo- 
tations made it difficult for the fellah to follow the price movements and' 
to check on the middlemen. The fellah preferred to take his products 
to the market when he went to buy his supplies. Lastly, regularity of 
supply and continuity in demand, as well as the perishable quality of 
these products, made direct marketing more practicable for dairy and' 
poultry products. 

However, considering the small size of Palestine and the compara- 
tively primitive state of its economic life, the extent of direct marketing 
is rather limited. This is due to the fact that relative to other countries, 
a small proportion of Palestine's requirements in agricultural products is 
supplied by local agriculture. Due to the concentration of the population 
in the coastal districts, the growth of the to\vns, the increase of specializa- 
tion in agriculture and its increasing market dependency, the importance- 
of direct marketing will decline even more in the future. 

Direct marketing exists to a smaller extent in the sale of industrial 
goods. The elimination of middlemen in the distribution of goods 
produced by handicraft industries means an economy in their costs of 
distribution which helps to cover the higher costs of production, and thus 
enables them to compete with foreign goods produced on a large scale;. 
The larger enterprises, however, are not able to eliminate middlemen. 
The main branches of Palestine’s industry — the industries of chemicals 

42. -According to P. D. Converse, Marketing Methods and Policies, 2nd edition, 
(New York, 1929), p. 140, direct m-irketing implies the proposition : “That all' 
middlemen are eliminated and the producers sell directlj' to consumers”. 

43. See p. 363. 
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and food:>luna— distribute their products by middlemen The developed 
demand and the “mall umt v^ue of these products do not favor direct 
marketing \ considerable part| however, of the output of the industry 
of building matcriaU is sold directly to the consumer -when the order 
represents a large amount 

With the industrialualion of ralfstme on modem lines, direct mar- 
keting of manufactured goods will probably decline further in importance. 
It will take a long time before consumers' cooperatives will become 
strong enough to open industrial plants to furnish their own require- 
ments 

As to the methods of direct marketing, they differ according to the 
products marketed The direct marketing of agricultural products takes 
place in farm produce markets, m bazaars and by peddling The most 
important farm produce markets are the 'ame as those of the last 
century, namely Ljdda, Gaza, Acre, Safad, KSblus, Xazareth, Rim- 
allah, Jerusalem, Jaffa and Haifa The goods are chiefly anunals, fruits, 
cereals, vegetable^, poultry and dairy produce In many of the<e 
markets wholesalers and retailers, as well as consumers, take part. In 
the bazaars the [ellck does not often self bis goods to the consumer but 
to the merchants there, who m turn dispose of the goods to passing put* 
chasers or keep them for their own u“C. The fanners living near the 
towns distribute most of their perishable products by peddling Often 
they have regular customers « In this way the consumer is often 
served more cheaply and satisfactorily than by retailers 

The direct marketing of manufacti.rcd goods takes place in bazaar', 
in shops and in th* industrial establishments IhcmscK'es The bazaar i> 
not only a trading center Many artisans have their shops there There- 
fore, the bazaar presents a center of producing and marketing methods 
of the most primilne form The concentration of identical handicraft 
establishments, m the same bazaar enables the consumer to compare con- 
veniently prices and quality The consumer therefore believes that he 
<an utilize competition and bargaining to the highest possible advantage 
This explains why the Jeliah prefers to purchase in the bazaars Aho, 
Tip-to date tailors, garment produews, etc , are situated in the shopping 

44 Tbt 'ame prsctiee exeU among modetn Camen who d^tribute their goods 
by motorcycle and regularly vwl 0»e»r customen 

45 Although Paleitine is a Iniit growing and a toun'l country, little use i* 
^de of roadside «elbng For roadside seQing the local consumer is wore important 
than the hurrymg tourist But as week-end driving out of towns is not practiced 
much trading m this wa^ is not ctmnnon 
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'districts and try to compete -with manufacturers on a larger scale by 
.■giving consideration to the special needs and wants of the consumer. 
Direct marketing inside industrial establishments is confined mainly to 
iron and metal works. There the buyer also receives the necessary 
technical aid and information required. 

In brief, the advantages of direct marketing are generally higher net 
prices to the producer, a better utilization of his free time, which other- 
wise might be wasted, an opening of new fields for the small manufac- 
turers, and often better service for the consumer. 

However, there are some disadvantages. The marketing activities 
may distract the producer from his main occupation. It is probable that 
the farmer by concentrating only on farming might secure better results. 
Waste is incurred because many farmers do the same extra work which 

• could be performed by one merchant or an employee of a farmers’ co- 
operative. Instead of transporting small quantities, which means loss of 
time, modern means of transportation could be used to advantage. As 
it is not practicable for tlie farmer to sort his small quantities of goods, he 
naturally receives a lower average price for them. The purchaser sub- 
tracts an amount to allow for bad quality. Often the farmer is not able 
to dispose of all his products by direct marketing and has to resort to 
the services of wholesalers or retailers. In such cases, the jeUah has to 
suffer a reduction in price, so that his profits from direct marketing are 

• often diminished by the losses incurred in the remaining stock. 

With the increasing demand for commodities of better quality, the 
jellah finds his market more and more limited. The superior quality of 
imported goods and their better display are conquering his market. 
Further, the new conditions of economic and social life make direct 
trading more and more difficult. Therefore, it is necessary to resort to 
the services of producers’ cooperatives or independent merchants. No 

• doubt many advantages would result from a well-organized cooperative 
movement to native agriculturists, but it is questionable whether they 
would have the necessary confidence to support such a movement. 

B. Retaii, Distribuxion.46 

The agencies for retailing goods to the consumers are peddlers, mar- 
ket-stand and corner-stand sellers, retail stores, consumers' cooperative 
stores, restaurants and cafes and automotives. 

46. In classifying Palestine’s trade, it should be kept in mind that a clear 
'distinction bet-vveen the trading agencies is difficult. Wholesalers may undertake 
retail business, -while retailers may also carry on some -(vholesale business. 
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I Peddlers Peddlers of agncuUurat products are more common- 
in Palestine than peddlers of manufactured gooda This is because the- 
felkfi usually buys manufactured goods in the bazaars The field of 
activity of the peddler of agricultural products increases mth the growth, 
of the town hut when the demand lor his goods becomes large the retail 
shop replaces him The nse «» the standard of living and the recent 
changes in the general economic conditions of Palestine have limited the 
field ol activity of both kin& of peddler* In the larger villages general 
merchandise «teres have been opened The peddler class in Palestine is 
gradually losing ground 

j Market stand and comer-stand «ellers Stand sellers are 
relatively more numerous in rale<tme than jn Europe This is because 
of the favorable climate and the fact that there u much out of-door 
life 

The corner-stand «eller is easily distinguished from the market stand 
seller The function of the fir«t is to increase the convcmeoce to the 
customer Therefore he follows the con«umer and works until late m the 
night and on holiday-* The function of the second is to equalize in the 
best way the fluctuaiioos of demand and supply \\ ith him quality and 
price of goods are very important He deals mainly m perishables Due 
to hia loner fized costs the market «taDd seller is able to adjust bi3 prices 
to the fluctuations m demand and supply more quickly than the TCtailer 
This kind of distribution is common m Palestine (or two reasons Fu^t, 
the urban populaPon is concentrated in small towns where such markets 
are conveniently acces<ible Secondly, the standard of living is still low 
and even «mall economies in prices are of great importance to the con- 
sumer 

3 Retail stores Retail stores in Palestine reflect a complete 
variety of types and different stages of development of business Many 
different types chn be *een m a five-mmuie walk through the streets of 
a town 

In the rural districts the general merchandise store is most common^ 
Often such a «tore is operated as a subsidiary occupation to agriculture 
Its stocks are foodstuffs and ‘ colonial goods ’ Some te-Ttiles and drugs 


47 The number of peddlers fias incRa*ed but Ibeii average share in the total 
volume of business done b deeteasuig 

48 Stad sellers are to be con idoed *s lepresenlmg a more progressive fom 
ol jell ng than the peddlers but they cannot be cUssiaed under store-keef^ff retaders 
Bwerases, ice cream agarettes magasnes and newspapers are sold by comer stands, 
fish meal end other perishables by maiVrt stands 
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are also sold. The stock is poor in quantity and quality. Window dis- 
play and advertising do not exist. 

Retailers of foodstuffs, textiles, drugs, garments and hardware as- 
well as artisans in the bazaars are concentrated. Peddlers of different 
kinds are also to be found there. In these bazaars the fellah is able to- 
secure all that he needs. He also takes advantage of the competition, 
prevailing there. As the competition is keen, the shopkeepers look for 
the cheapest dealers for their supplies. Therefore, they are not able to^ 
deal in goods of high quality or modern style. 

The “convenience store” in Palestine has the character of a general 
store. It deals not onlj' in foodstuffs and groceries, but also, particularly 
in the suburbs, in goods which are carried by the shopping stores. Its- 
stocks are usually small, the turnover high, and the profits low if the- 
risk of credit be considered. The “convenience store” keeper often 
opens monthly credit accounts to his customers, and even credit for longer 
periods. In this way he tries to avoid the price-cutting that results from- 
competition.49 

The shopping stores deal in textiles, garments, hardware, furniture,, 
etc. The goods handled show the greatest variation in style and kind. 
In some of these stores the prices are fixed, while in others, bargaining is 
the rule. The shopping stores thrive especially on the surrounding rural 
districts. With the increase in Palestine’s population and the rise in its 
standard of living, the number of both variety and specialty stores tend! 
to increase. 

The specialty stores deal mainly with electrical appliances, automo- 
biles, radios, instruments, accessories, etc. Their number increases with 
the industrial development of Palestine and with the spread of technical 
knowledge among the population. Before and shortly after the World.- 
War specialty goods were ordered directly from Europe.SO 

It may seem rather strange to find chain stores in Palestine when 
there are no well-established department stores. The chain store is a 
more modern form of retailing than the department store; at least in the- 
United States of America and Europe the department store developed 
first. The establishment of chain stores is due to the presence of 
European buyers, who have a relatively high standard of living and are- 
accustomed to European methods of purchasing. For the same reason,. 

49. This policy involves considerable risks. Many of the clients are tempted, 
-to buy or consume more than they are able to pay for. In time of depression it 
results in “frozen” credits. 

50. Palestine, Department of Customs, Excise and Trade, The Palestine Com- 
mercial Bulletin, 1923, Vol. Ill, p. 114. 
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the chain stores m Palestine deal mostly m goods of high quality, wtHe 
m the United States they products of wrious qualities. On the 
other hand, the «mall number of Eur(^>eans and the small 'ize of the 
towns do not justify the estaWislmient of department stores 

As the principal chain stores in Palestine deal mainly m groceries 
where competition is keen, their managers try to avoid competition by 
selling certain foreign brands of high quality, securing at the same tune 
the sole representation of the brand for the whole of Palestine 

With the increase in immigration, chain stores dealing m textiles, 
garments stationery, books and toys have been established These chain 
stores are quite different from the grocery chain stores ^\'hile the chain 
stores dealing mainly in groceries are more similar to department stores 
or general stores the latter specialize in only a few products 

Some of the chain stores ha%e centralized bookkeeping and auditing 
departments The goods are numbered and the selling pnees fixed A 
constant inventory is kept and the stocks are often checked 

The chain store is perhaps the best modem form of retail selling for 
Palestine It does not require a great concentration of consumers and 
has all the advantages of large scale purchasing Three factors, how 
ever wou’d ‘eem to handicap the development of chain stores m Pales- 
tine In the first place, the chain store needs considerable capital (or 
successful operation and large capitalists are sot attracted to the retail 
business m Palestine In the second place, the majority of Palestine s 
population are not yet accustomed to modern methods of marketing and 
price-fixing Another factor is the keen competition among retailers and 
the higher fixed costs of the chain store These factors make it difficult 
to judge how fast and to what extent chain stores will develop m Fales- 
•tine 

4 The consumers’ cooperative store The development of tht» 
type has been hindered by the extension of credit to consumers by the 
^ocers, the inelasticity m price fixing, the poor spirit of cooperation 
among its members, the keen competition of the convenience and other 
stores, and the fall in world pnees 

5 Restaurants and cafes In Palestine, restaurants and cai6s play 
a more important part in retail selling than m m«t other countries This 
is a result of the warm climate, the outdoor life, the immigration of 
bachelors and the extensive toonst trade 

6 Automotiies Until retxotly vending machines were unknown 
xn I^esUne The easy accessibility of the convemence store, the number 
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<o[ peddlers and corner stands and a lack of confidence in the unfamiliar 
were not favorable to the operation of these machines. Only recently 
there has been noticed a few attempts to operate such machines. Whether 
these attempts will be successful is difficult to foresee at present. 


-C. Assembling Channels and Agencies. 

Because of the small size of the country and tlie predominance of 
small towns, Palestine does not require a high degree of assembling and 
concentration of products. Features of a well-developed collecting trade 
kave appeared only in the marketing of citrus fruits for export. The 
self-sufficiency of the jellah and the practice of direct marketing of his 
cash crops have hindered the development of a collecting trade for 
iigricultural products. Nor is there much need for a collecting trade in 
local industry. As the demand is still small, every facto'ry is able to 
supply its retailers without the necessity of assembling a considerable 
quantity of goods. The small scale of industry in general and its depen- 
dence to a very large extent on imported raw materials contribute to 
making it independent of a local collecting trade. 

The chief agencies engaged in assembling are the country merchant, 
the frontier merchant, the money-lending merchant and the fruit-on-the- 
tree merchant. 

1. The country merchant. The country merchant operates a small 
village store and grants credit in merdiandise to farmers who are not 
heavily indebted. In turn the farmers pay him their debts in kind 
which he sells in the next town. In general the country merchant is not 
.an important assembly agency. 

2. The frontier merchant. The frontier merchant is to be found 
in Safad, Tiberias, Beisan, Gaza, Beersheba and Hebron. At certain 
reasons he opens his shop near the camps of the Bedouins. He supplies 
them with a few groceries and in turn buys all that the Bedouins have 
to sell. Credit transactions are not uncommon. 

3. The money-lending merchant. The main assembling agency of 
local cereals is the money-lending merchant. He grants short- and 
medium-term credits to the farmers at exorbitant interest rates.51 As 
the jellah is unable to give security for what he borrows, he is bound by 

SI. Considering the risks often involved, the very high interest rates do not 
•seem to be always unjustified. 
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a moral or, more often, a legal obligiUon to sell hia grains through the 
money lending merchant, often at a disadvantage 52 

Sometimes the money lender acts onlj as a commission agent In 
order to avoid the Moslem tehgious law prohibiting the charging of 
interest, the rate of commission is usually made higher to include what 
interest might have accrued S3 

It IS difficult as }et to foresee bow successful the credit cooperative 
movement, which has been organized and supervised by the Government 
for the fellah, will be m prevenung money lending merchants from col- 
lecting the cereal crops 54 In any event, the transition to horticulture, 
and tb** introduction of modem methods of financing and marteting will 
gradually displace the money lending gram merchant 

4 The ‘ fruit-on-the tree ’ merchant Similarly, the limited finan- 
cial status of citrus growers has led to the development of ' fruit-on the- 
tree merchants, who buy the fruit when it is still on the tree 5S 

The picking and packing of citrus fruit are usually done by thesa 
merchants This results in many irregularities because the tDcrcbants 
ate not as concerned for (he reputation of Palestine’s fruit as they are la 
securing the largest possible quantity of fruit (e«pecialfy where they bear 
the quantity ti*k) 56 Usually the reduction in price for poor quality has 
been more than offset by the greater quantity In case of com- 
plaints the merchants are free to change their trade narks and 
labels 5? This, of course, makes advertising difficult and leads to con- 
fusion and distrust on the part of the clients ss 

Since the orange trade is a subsidiary occupation for most of the 


52 This obligation is chiefly bmted to gram crops as these appear at a 
certam season and can ea^y be controlled and handled by the money lender The 
feViih IS u*uany ohbged to pay tus debts right after harvest when prices are low 

53 See S B Hnaadrfi HtnteUtry and Baikmjr System ef Syeta (Beirut 1935) 
pp 205 206 This comnusaon method is used by the /riloA when he thinks prices witt 
improve He would pto&t hy it more if he were belter intonned about the seasonal 
fluctuat oDs of prices and market coodilions and if the moral standard of the money 
leading merchants were higher 

54. Tot partiCDlaB see (it/m pp 310 37t 

55 Viteles esiimated that abMt 70% of the total citrus crop of the 1933 
SM«on was sold m this way Vrteles "^e Citrus Industry in Palestine iTarfar 
(Jew^h monthly journal devoted to the olrus industry) 1934 No. 4 5 p 91 The 
merCMnts either buy outright the citrus fruit on ihe tree or they buy the whole 
crop bul pay according to the naotber ol cases picked or they buy a certain number 
“I ?***" ^ 9ase specubtim as the greatest, for there is not only nsL of 

a change in iMr)itt price but also lisL of crop failure In the second ease as well 
as m the third the merchant bea» only the tiA. of changing prices 

» Turner “The Citrus Industry m Palestine Dept of Agnculture Forests 
and I i-htTies, Annua} Keforlj 1927 30 p 

57 Hecently steps have been taken to preyrnt the unlimited introduction ot 
new trade-marks 

and Marketing ifinulM of tJrii 
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TnerchantsS9 and, since competition and risks are Ligh in this trade, 60 
there has resulted a general demoralization of marketing methods in this 
field. Moreover, the continued increase in the crop opens up new ad- 
vertising and organization problems which cannot, be solved by single 
merchants or even single cooperatives. What is necessary is a central 
agency controlled by the growers, which would grade and distribute the 
fruit, conduct investigations and experiments, develop new markets, pur- 
chase supplies, reduce transportation rates, secure credits, etc. Especially 
is there a need for a central institution whose purpose would be to 
organize the distribution of the crop in the different markets. 

At present such an organization is lacking. The larger Jewish 
■e.xporters have organized the Central Exchange of Citrus Fruit,6i The 
majority of the Arab exporters are united in another institution which 
competes with the Jewish organization. Besides, there are many mer- 
•chants who ship their fruit to any market and to any broker they like.62 
Even the organized cooperatives in the exchange did not show sufficient 
coordination and competed with one another as well as with other ex- 
porters.63 This inadequate organization of Palestine’s citrus exporters 
hindered tlie development of advantageous commercial relations between 
it and the South African citrus fruit industry. As the South African 
crop does not compete wdth Palestinian oranges and appears in a different 
season, both industries could have cooperated through one central organi- 
.zation which would operate throughout the entire year distributing the 
crops for both. 

I>. Whopesape and Intermediate Trade Between Assembeers and 

Retail Distributors. 

Wholesaling in Palestine is subject to two opposing tendencies. On 
the one hand, the self-sufficiency of the farmer, the extent of direct 
marketing, the low degree of specialization in agriculture, the short dis- 

59. Reyerson, Report of the Experts Submitted to the Joint Palestine Survey 
Commission (henceforth referred to : Report of the Experts), Oct. 1, 1928, p. 297. 

60. According to Similansky, “The merchants look upon the orange trade as 
on a sort of miniature Monte Carlo". In Palestine and Near East Economic 
Magazine, 1928, p. 370. 

61. They exported in 1932-33 about million cases. See Mischar (pro- 
nounced mis-har) W’taasia (Trade and Industry Economic Magazine), Tel Aviv, 
1933, Vol. XI, No. 1, p, 3. 

62. At the time when in the United States of America and in South Africa 
about 80% of the crop was marketed through one central agency. See Viteles, 
JBador, 1934, No. 4-5 p. 94 .ff. 

63. See Hadar, 1934, No. 4-5 p. 95. 
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tances between producers arid consumers, the «mall size of the towns,, 
the siraH scale of industry and its great dependence upon foreign taw 
materials make wholesaling unimportant On the other hand the fact 
that Palestine is greatly dependent upon imports tends to make whole- 
saling of ‘lome Importance in Palestine s trade Another factor which 
favors local wholesale trade is the increaM of direct purchasing from the- 
producing countries proper thus avoiding the trading centers of the neigh* 
boring countries 

Wholesale trade in Palestine Is beginning to «bow modem features 
and melhodo of business Instead of ihe old wholesale shop, where office, 
stock and salesroom are all m the same place, the modem wholesale 
office IS u«aally removed from the wa'chouse Samples and standards 
are replacing the direct examination of the goods 

UntU recently there has been no distinct speciahratioo in import 
trade Some of the importers deal at the same time in export, shipping 
and insurance business 

The number of exporting firms is considerably less than that of im 
porting ones M While the methods employed in Palestine s import trade 
ate «imilar to those of the neighboring countries, the organuation and 
methods employed in some brandies of the export trade are considerably 
superict to those of Palestine s neighbors Some exporting firms have 
«pecialized m the export of oranges, soaps and cereals However, a cos 
siderable part of Palestine s industrial output is exported by the produ- 
cers themselves 

Recent developments In Palestines foreign trade have also m 
fluenced the internal wholesale trade Due to the increa.e of imports, the 
emancipation from the neigbbormg trading centers namely, Alexandria 
and Beirut, and the recent tendencies toward a development of Palestine 
as a re-exporting center, the size of orders and degree of speaalization 
have increased These developments have affected the organization of 
wholesale trade The wholesaler is unable to deal with many small supply 
agents He is likewise unable to purchase all the necessary goods for 
the retailer in small quantities The retailer has to buy his slock from 
different wholesalers or, what is more probable smaller wholesalers may 
act as intermediate agents between the importing whol^lers and retail- 
ers Signs of this new development are found m the trade of foodstuffs 
and of textiles 
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The agencies engaged in intermediate trade between producers or' 
assemblers and retail distributors are ; wholesalers, commission agents, 
retailers’ buying clubs and manufacturers’ associations, and cooperative- 
purchase organizations. 

1. Wholesalers, ^\^lolesalers dealing in agricultural products of 
local origin have been described under assembling trade.ss Whole- 
salers of manufactured goods deal with local articles only as side-lines - 
or for assortment purposes. There is a certain tendency for local in- 
dustry to eliminate independent wholesalers. This is due not to the- 
strength of local industry, as it is in highly developed industrial countries, . 
but to its weakness. Often, by economy in distributing costs, local in- 
dustry is able to cover its higher costs of production and compete ■with . 
foreign producers. Consequently, Palestine’s 3mung industry is often 
forced to deal directW with the retailers, and the wholesalers may be ex- 
cluded from the distribution of local industrial goods. 

2. Commission agents. Among the agencies engaged in commission 
activities may be mentioned the merchandise brokers. They receive 
orders with the understanding that their supply agent may or may not. 
accept the orders. These brokers often employ “sub-brokers” called 
“placiers”, who visit the retailers trying to get orders. Some brokers are- 
licensed by the municipalities. They deal in farm products at the local' 
markets and get their remuneration from both seller and buyer. 

Sales agents have wider powers than brokers. They represent the 
foreign exporting house, control the tendencies of the market, and settle- 
complaints and disputes. With the expansion of the local market and 
the opening of foreign branches, their importance in foreign trade dec-- 
reases. 

Local industrial products are distributed mainly by sales agents. 
The larger local enterprises are not able to deal directly with all the- 
numerous retailers who are spread throughout the country. The main- 
tenance of a special selling organization would be too expensive. The- 
services of brokers are too irregular and not sufficiently responsible and 
active. Therefore, sales agents manage this type of business. They 
push the local products and combat imports. But as Palestinian retailers 
have little capital, it is necessary to keep stocks in the main trading - 
centers. In this way there have developed manufacturers’ agents. The- 
general marketing policy is prescribed and controlled by the local manu- 
facturers, but in individual transactions the agents are free. For these- 


6S. See supra, p. 363 ff. 
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purpo'^es there ts often chosen an ^loent retailer or a smaller whole- 
ialer 

Commission men, receiving goods <m consignment, are mainly repre- 
«ented m Palestine s export trade In local trade they are to be found 
generally in the trade of peruhables 

3 Retailers* buying clubs and manufacturers’ associations One 
of the newest forms of Palestine a intermediate trade agencies is Retail* 
ers’ Buying Oubs These groups try to secure quantity discounts and 
eliminate wholesalers’ profits In a waj , they attempt to gam the same 
advantages as the chain stores Yet their success depends largely upon 
the honesty and financial means of their members The limited capital 
at the di'po«al of retailers in Palestine does not allow them to bear high 
ri'Vs and thereby hinders ibe dev'elopment of their Buying Clubs 

The manufacturers’ a«socialions limit their actmties to procuring 
better pnees and better selling conditions At present, %-ery few of these 
associations ha\e their own independent marketing organisations, because 
of the short duration of most of the as«ociations, the small tolume of 
output of the factories, and the incKa<e in demand, which makes the 
manufacturers desire to be free from marketing restrictions 

4 Cooperative purchase organizations The section of atrus fruit 
growers of the Association of Jewish Farmers m Palestine has orgaruzed 
the purchases of its members on a voluntary cooperative basts Some of 
the import supplies such as packing materul, mineral oils and machinery 
are ordered m this way. Also some of the labor consumers’ cooperatives, 
as well as the labor producers and <emce cooperatives, centralize their 
purchases through the ‘ Hamasbbir-Hamerkari' W 


IV Moremenl for the Elimination of Middlemen, the 
Cooperative Movement 

According to Hirsch65, the tendencies toward the elimination of middle- 
men are first, from the inside, or through the merdiants themselves, and 
second, from the outside, or though the producers and coniumers The 
tendency of ehimnaUon ongmating with the merchants thern'ches is 
illustrated by the organizatim) of retailers’ purchasing dubs and the 
development of chain stores The following is a discussion of the move- 


t* See infra p 37S S 

’"“‘fwiie Handd mne Organisation und Fermn uni 
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ment for the elimination of middlemen from the outside, i.e. by the 
■establishment of producers’ and consumers’ cooperatives. 

A. The Cooperative Movement in Generae. 

Several factors have influenced the development of cooperatives in 
Palestine. In the first place, there is the financial factor as illustrated by 
the introduction of cooperation among growers of citrus fruits. Since the 
practice of selling the fruit on the tree to the merchant was not in the 
best interests of the grower, and direct dealing with foreign brokers and 
wholesalers v/as impossible for the smaller growers, the Anglo-Palestine 
Bank began organizing those growers who were its. debitors into co- 
operatives .68 In Palestine, as in many European countries, financial 
institutions encouraged the normalization of marketing methods. Thus 
financial conditions were largely responsible for the establishment of 
marketing societies. Secondly, Jewish institutions took an active part in 
the formation of cooperative societies, in order to facilitate Jewish im- 
migration and settlement. It is to be noted that the organization of 
•cooperatives in Palestine has proceeded mainly from the top. In most 
countries the establishment of cooperatives w’as undertaken by the mem- 
bers themselves. In Palestine, however, all the cooperatives, if not 
•established by central institutions, were at least encouraged and aided by 
them. Jewish organizations fostered the establishment of cooperatives 
in order to arrive by joint action at better and quicker settlement 
results.69 The development of Jewish cooperatives was facilitated by 
the fact that many members of the Jev/ish community had had contacts 
with cooperative movements before coming to Palestine. Jewish labor 
-organizations strongly supported the establishment and the activities of 
cooperatives, motivated by the idea that the more equal distribution of 
income and wealth resulting from cooperation might lead to a new social 
order. 70 It is noticeable that the cooperative spirit predominating 

among members of workers’ cooperatives is higher than in other coopera- 
tives, for here, aside from a more uniform income and community of 


6S. Levantin, “A Retrospective View on the Cooperative Societies.” Sefer 
Hashana (Jewish yearbook, Tel Aviv), 1922/S, p. 388-390. 

The following institutions took an active part in the establishment of coopera- 
tives : The Anglo-Palestine Bank, The Palestine Jervish Colonization Association, 
'The Central Bank for Cooperative Institutions, the Workers Bank and the General 
federation of Jewish Labour. 

70. Wolman, Report of the Experts, op. cit., p. S27. 
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economic interests ideological factors play their parttt In the third 
place the establishment of tunform rural seUlements by the Jewub 
Kalional Foundation and the Palestine Jewish Colonization led to the 
organization of cooperauves among the fanners For only through 
cooperate e marketing and financing is the settlement farmer able Ur 
equalize hia higher costs of production <o that he may compete with the 
name farmer Finally the Palestine Government «tartcd credit co- 
operatives among the Arabs which may prove to be the forerunners of 
marketing cooperativ'e^7i 

The cooperative movement m I^lcstine has grown considerably la 
recent jears Relative to the size of the countiy, it compares favorably 
vnth countries where the movement la advanced At the end of 1937 
there nere z 003 cooperative societies, as compared with 793 m I936> 
and 66S in 193$ 73 The membership of 707 cooperative societies which 
submitted returns on September 30 1937 was 341,668 The figures 
for 1936 were $9* societies with a membership of 215 107 74 The share 
capital and contributions of the above-mcitioned 707 soacties amounted 
to iP 1 737036 while their total own funds (share capital and con 
tnbutions plus reserve fund») were £P 2,436,760 and their total borrow- 
ed funds were £P to 752 584 rs The genera! cooperatives of the apt- 
cuUural settlements are the most numerous and the most important 
They often combine production functions with marketing and aedit 
functions 

B The AGRtCULTLUAL COOfERATtVES 76 

The agricultural cooperative societies «how more developed features 
than other cooperatives The homogeneity of the needs and customs of 
the rural population assunng a ceitam uniformity of demand, favor 
the growth of an agricultural cooperative movement Furthermore, since 
the competition among the merthasts in the remote rural districts is 
weaker than in towns, it is more advantageous for the fanner to purchase 
and «ell m the town and to do that through a cooperative organization 77 
l^rge-scale purchasing and selling not only save him the profits of tho 


71 Volchon ty “Econonvcs and IdeolOKy” Cooperattta {Jewish moDthlT 
raasuine Tel Av v) V<^ IH No 1 p 7 « 

72 W J Johnson and R.E31 Crosbe «p crt, pp 48-49 

74 Atrtrart <r/ Pat<sitite 19S7-SS p 126 

75 lb <f, p lar 

ronell wdtlies are here destt w«b in so £« «s they 

coBcem the add ot laarVflinj 

Jan ”193 !, p 30”^ Agncoltwal Cooperative and Its Tasks”, Cooperattys, 
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middlemen, but also result in certain handling and transport economies. 
Of the total of 1,003 cooperative societies on register on December i, 1937. 
there were 3.56 agricultural societies proper and 182 rural credit socie- 
ties .78 Of the agricultural societies proper, 187 were general settlement. 
cooperatives .79 As the number of people in the new settlements im 
Palestine is small, and since the production of most of them is diversified, 
there is no place for highly specialized cooperatives. In the communistic 
or cooperative settlements, marketing functions are performed by the 
“settlement shop” called “hlakhzan Hamoshav”. 

In addition to the settlement cooperatives, there are three groups of 
cooperatives which undertake marketing activities : the specialized pro-- 
ducers' cooperatives, the diversified producers’ cooperatives and the co- 
operatives of agricultural industries. 

1. The specialized producers’ cooperative societies. The specialized' 
producers’ cooperative societies are mainly citrus, almonds and tobacco 
societies of agriculturists who produce largely for the foreign market. 
The citrus cooperative societies are many. The most important is the 
Pardess Cooperative Society of Orange Growers, Ltd, of Tel Aviv. Iii 
1933-34 it had 382 members and exported 1,184,177 cases of oranges^, 
constituting 21.52 per cent of Palestine’s total exports of citrus fruits .80 In 
1937-38 its exports were about 2,973,000 cases or about 26 per cent of 
total exports of citrus fruits.si The second in importance is the “Hacklai- 
Cooperative” Avith 117 members in 1932, Their crop is partly exported 
and partly sold to local merchants .82 in 1937-38 it exported about 
356,000 cases.S 3 This society operates packing houses. In recent yearS' 
many local citrus cooperatives have been established. There is one 
almond society, called the Almond Cooperative Society, which handles- 
the bulk of the almond crop, and one small tobacco society, called the 
Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative. 

2. The diversified producers’ cooperative societies. The diversified 
producers’ cooperative societies are found principally in the Esdraelon. 
and Jordan plains. Their products are milk, other dairy products, poul- 
try, vegetables and table grapes. These products are mainly sold for* 
the European trade in the coastal towns 84 and in Jerusalem. 

78. Statistical Abstract of Palestine, 1937-38, p. 126. 

79 . Ibid. 

80. “Pardess", Annual Report, 1933/34, pp. IS and 23. 

81. See supra, p. 142. 

82. Mischar W’loasia, 1933, No. 1, p. 8. 

83. Sec supra, p. 142. 

84 . Except Gaza and Acre. 
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Since the production «toTage and (ranAport problems are difficult 
even for a whole «ettlement to soUe, there has developed a national 
distribution cooperatne called Thma’, which is «ubdivided into 3 
district cooperatu’es and «e%en local Tnuvas’ The district cooperative 
are Auuated m Haifa Tel A\iv and Jeni alem. Each receives tie produce 
from its own district as ncl! as •ome additional supplies from the northern 
d strict The produce 13 distributed on a aKnnn‘ston basts 

The national Tnuva’ is a central institution which determines the 
general policy of the different Tniivas , erports their products, pur 
cha«e8 their supplies and conducts auditing and bookkeeping work It 
may be looked upon as the head orgaiuiation where disputes between 
the different Tnuvas or cv?n between the settlements are settled The 
Tnuva markets the produce not of individual farmers but of coe^iera- 
tiv'e societies That la because the farmers are already organized into 
local producers cooperatives — the settlements— wh-ch arc members of 
the d strict Truvbs 

Stressing the distnbution problem the mam policy of these co- 
operatives la to advertise their products by better display and better 
Puckuig and to guarantee tie freshness and purity of the goods la this 
way tie cooperatives try to get the consumers accustomed to standardized 
qualities of goods thus making their prices independent of the prices 
of the native farmer, and getting higher prices for lie same land of 
gooda 

The total sales of the Tnuvas” amounted to £P 176 7*7 in 1931 3* 
of which £P IIJ^3Jt were for milk and dairy products 8S Smee then, 
the volume of sales has increased considerably, until it reached over ball 
a nuilion Pilestin an pounds in 1936 

The Tnuvas sell their vegetable products chiefly to wholesalersSfi, 
and their milk and other dairy products to contractors carriers and even 
directly to consumers Their exports ate sold through Hit on a com 
mission basis 

3 The cooperative societies of agricultural industries The chief 
examples of this group are the ox^icrative of wme producers of Rubon 
le Tsiyon and Zikhron "ia'aqov and cooperatives for the production of 
atrus fruit b> products These societies manufacture standardized goods 
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from the produce of their members and sell them jointly, doing also* 
some marketing operations. 

The wne producers’ cooperative is governed by a council of all 
members and a board of managers who represent the various wine- 
colonies which produce about 40,000 hectoliters per annum.ss 

The wines are sold in Palestine through branches or agencies. 
Expo^ to countries, where there exists a large demand, is organized 
through agencies, which have to be considered as branches of the co- 
operative since it is responsible for their debts. About 60-70 per cent 
of exported products is sold in this way .89 The export to countries with, 
a limited demand is arranged through importing merchants. 

Many of the rural credit cooperative societies, such as those in 
Samaria and the Sharon and Esdraelon plains are also engaged in co- 
operative purchasing. This is made imperative by the fact that the- 
goods purchased are of considerable value, such as machinery, tractors, 
etc., which are usually o^vned by a group of members and sometimes by 
the whole settlement. 

C. The; Cooperative Movement Among the Arabs. 

The Palestine Government has taken upon itself the introduction of 
the cooperative movement among the Arabs by organizing rural credit 
cooperatives. It was found much easier to start with a credit cooperative 
than Avith a marketing society Avhich has more difficult functions to per- 
form and which needs an efficient organization of reliable and educated. 
emplo3^ees.90 On December 31, 1936, there were about 60 Arab credit 
cooperatives. 

Considering the Government’s policy of establishing cooperative- 
societies among the jeUaliin, it would be advantageous to include market- 
ing functions in the p'rogram of the credit cooperatives. This would 
make the /e//a/r ' independent of the money-lending merchant. A co- 
operative handling of the local grain crop might bring about beneficial' 
results, for grain can easily be standardized and graded according to- 
quality. Arrangement of warehouses and taking advantage of seasonaP 
fluctuations might prove a further merit of cooperation. The local village 
cooperative might collect the crops and be associated with district co- 

8 S. PalncTVS, Nov, 13, I 034 , pp. I- 3 . 

89. See Viteles “The Jewish Cooperative Movement”, Palestwe and Near- 
Mast Economic Magazine, 1929. 

90. C. F. Strickland, Report on the PossibiUty oj Introducing a System oj Agri- 
cultural Cooperation in Palestine, (Jerusalem, 1930), p. 4. 
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operaiues which would di<tribule the produce In general, the Introdoc- 
tion of general rural cooperative sooctiea would raise the standard of 
livnng of the jeUaft 

D The CovsuMinis CooPEKArm; ‘Movemevy 

Consumers cooperatives have not developed to a great extent is 
Palestine On December t, 1936, there were only 48 consumers’ coopera- 
tives Many factors have hicdered cooperation among consum«s 
Hoping to establish a “ocial «tate in which the means of production are 
in the hands of the laborers themselves the Jcwi«h Labor FederaUen 
attaches more importance to the development of producers’ than con 
sumers codjieraiive^^t The competition resulting from the existence of 
too manj retailers e<peciallj in the Jewish communities, makes it doubt 
ful whether the fixed co'ls of a cooperative store can be made low enough 
to be advantageous to its members It is true that advantages may result 
from a large volume of sales, but (his a hardly possible m Palestinian 
towns where «pecial workers suburbs do not exist Where such a con 
centration of workers exists, i e , in the communistic or cooperativ e settle- 
ments, the «ettletnent shop performs the function of a cooperative store. 
The retail grocers practice of selling on credit make tie operation of 
the cooperative viore difficult The leium in dividends to its members 
18 much le«s attractive than the convetuence of buying on credit Tic 
lack of capital obliges the consuroen’ cooperative to buy on credit. la 
the ab«ence of cash discounts, it cannot offer its gooc^ more cheaply 
Also the policj of fixed pnees puts the cooperative at a disadvantage in 
meeting the competition from private merchants The further fact that 
many Jewish workers are bachelors, who frequently change residence, 
decreaves the regularity of the sales of the cooperaUves The result of 
al! the preceding factors is that the consumers’ cooperaUves are very 
weak in the towns but strong m certain rural commumues 

Unta 1930 the consumers’ stores were more like distnbuUng bran- 
ches of the wholesale cooperaUve ' Hamashbir Haoierkazi ' than co- 
operative societies They were overcentraltzed, financially dependent 
upon one another and hardly followed «ound cooperaUve prmciples The 
contemporary cooperative store operates on new lines and has been 
established since J930 

9J Peleil ite B He Baoi t93i p 370 

W If B mtere-ting to note that of ^ total iwmbet of members of tbe Jewish 
i-ederacioti of Labor only U pet teit belong to cotisutnen cooperatives m Ike 
towns. See iftiktk Skaufi VoL 11 So 0 p 80 
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‘E. The WhoeESAee Cooperative — ^The “Hamashbir HamErkazi”. 

The “Hamashbir” was established at the end of the World War to 
■supply the workers mth grain at reasonable prices. Later it commenced 
■to organize the local consumers’ societies in the settlements. It further 
'■endeavored to connect the consumers’ societies as well as the different 
-workers’ organizations in the towns in an attempt to establish an in- 
-dependent social system among the laborers in Palestine which would 
'.be independent of the capitalistic economic system existing there.93 

At the end of 1930 the “Hamashbir” was reorganized as the 
^‘Hamashbir Hamerkazi” and began operations on lines compatible with 
the accepted principles of cooperative movements throughout the world. 
The aims of its statutes were to form the local consumers’ cooperative 
societies into one institution which would supply their requirements in 
'foodstuffs, groceries, machinery, etc. It included all the institutions of 
the Jewish labor movement throughout Palestine.?-! Societies registered 
under the cooperative law and societies affiliated into the “Hevrath- 
-Ovdim” (General Cooperative Association of Jewish Labor in Palestine) 
may become members of the “Hamashbir Hamerkazi”. Individuals may 
'enter its membership only upon resolution of the general assembly.?? 

In 1933 the clientele of the “Hamashbir Hamerkazi” was composed 
of 141 economic institutions. The total volume of sales in 1935 amount- 
ed to about £P. 750,00096 (in 1932, £P. 89,360) which was largely taken 
<by the rural population of Palestine.97 

The “Hamashbir Hamerkazi” also has acted as agent for the 
,Socony Vacuum Corporation, for the Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
for the Manchester Wholesale Cooperative, for the Shemen Company, 
-etc. Its association with the Manchester Wholesale Cooperative is of 


93. Luft, “The Ideological Crisis in the Labour ^Movement in Palestine", 
^Eapoel Hazair (Weekly Magazine of the Jewish Labor Party, Tel Aviv), 192S/29, 

Vol. XXII, No. 3, p. 7. 

94. Besides the consumers’ cooperatives “Hamashbir Hamerkazi” supplied; (1) 
'Tnuva, (2) the Sick Fund “Kupat-Holim”, (3) the Contracting Office of the Jewish 
Federation of Labor, (4) the “Yakhin” orange growers society, (S) the organization 
of the bee-raisers, (6) Government Institutions, (7) the producers’ and service co- 
-operatives, etc. The purchase of £P. 200 entitled each of its members to one vote. 
The “Hevrath-Ovdim” Ltd. tvas entitled to participate in all the meetings of the 
company and had a vetoing right on all decisions which according to its opinions were 
•contrary to the cooperative principles or statutes of the society. 

95. Statutes of the Cooperative Wholesale Society of Jewish Laborers in Pales- 
•itine, “Hamashbir Hamerkazi”. 

96. See supra, p. 292. 

97. Meshek-Shitufi, Vol. H, No. 7, p. 102. 
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importance, as it constitutes a Imt with intetnalional coopcfat« e «0CRtjes^ 
Certain sub«idiaTj organizations of the cooperative rao'ement are 
important for trade The Auditing and Controlling Union, established 
by tbe Hamashbir llamerkazi ’ jointly* with the consumefs* cooperate 
societies is a good example Its services in securing uniform nwntldy 
statistics and reports have been considerable The Central Banl. of Co* 
operatives should also be mentioned for its useful activities in solving 
other problems of the cooperatives as nelt, such as bookke^ing, manage- 
ment organization, etc This organization has been largely responsible 
for the beneficial results already obtained and is an important cog In the 
machinery of ralestmes development 


V Trade Centers 


After the l\orld War considerable changes took place in the location 
and importance of the different trading centers Jaffa and Haifa became 
the mam towns suppljing Palestine's consumers with imported 
This concentration became even mote important with the influx of tm* 
iTugrants 

As a result of the building of highways and of other improvements w 
means of tran«portatiQn and communication, the commercial centers of 
the interior diminished greatly lo importance, while the importance of the 
tnam towns increased The large share of the four mam towns, (Jaffa, 
Tel Aviv*, Jerusalem and Haifa) m total trade is clearly seen from Ihe- 
fact that in lOyi, 53 per cent of the total number of Palestmcs tradeB 
were concentrated in ihe<e towns the other 47 pet cent were distributed 
in various other towns and villages "W While it is true, however, that 
the towns of the interior have a smaller 'hare of total trade, th“y have 
retained their po*ition if not strengthened it because of the increase in 
the number of consumers and tbe nsc m their standard of Imng 

1 Jaffa and Tel Aviv The two adjacent towns Jaffa and Tel Aviv 
are situated in the center of the atrus plantation area and constitute the 
modern jndustnal region of Palestine The intensive building activities 
of Tel Anv and its surroundings and the growth in population of this 
region have made Jaffa and Tel Aviv an important center for supplying 


9S Cmjul of PatestiHf i93I Vol 1 p 3l4 Cdumis 0 »nd 10 Traders eo 
m furnilure meUU. luxury products sUtionery commission and export 
trade in chemical products, clotbtng toilet producU as well as resUuranta and cafes 
were ^injy cwantnltd at these tour towns to the extent of 6S7o st a t ae 
When the population ©1 Ihe e 4 towns coBsuted Mly of i4j6% at the taUI popular 
Uon o! Palestine ' 
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a variety of imported goods not only for tlie two towns themselves bbt. 
also for both the Southern and Jerusalem districts. Almost all of the- 
leading firms of Palestine have their branches or agencies here. 

2. Jerusalem. Industry in Jerusalem is less developed, and mar- 
keting is less organized, than in the coastal towns. Yet Jerusalem is im- 
portant as the administrative center and as the most revered religious 
center in the world. Its cultural and social institutions attract many 
people. Thus the importance of Jerusalem as a trading center consists- 
in its being a good market for consumption goods. Furthermore, it is 
important as a wholesale center for the towns of Trans-Jordan. 

3. Haifa. Haifa is a comparatively young town with a rapid 
growth and great potentialities. It has an excellent geographic situation 
and a modern harbor. It has already excelled Jaffa in the handling of 
export and import trade. In 1937, the tonnage of goods loaded at Haifa 
was about twice and that of goods discharged over five times the cor- 
responding tonnage handled at Jaffa. The establishment of Palestine’s 
heavy industry in its neighborhood and of the I.P.C. pipeline terminal has- 
contributed considerably to the economic rise of the town. It may be- 
come an important transshipment port with a developed export-import, 
and transit trade. 

4. Other towns. Of secondary importance, are the towns of Nablus, 
Gaza, Tulkarm, Nazareth, Safad, Hebron and Beersheba. Nfiblus is 
losing its economic importance due to changed transport conditions and 
trade routes. Nablus no longer supplies Trans-Jordan and Samaria. The- 
decrease in the volume of its soap exports has also reduced its trade. 

The same economic decline is noticed in Gaza. Continuous failure- 
in the barley crops of the region and the decline in barley exports have 
reduced the importance of this market. Also, the inability of its primi-- 
tive textile industry to compete with the modern textile industries of' 
Palestine, Syria and Europe has further affected its economic condition. 

Tulkarm is the center of the watermelon trade. Nazareth is 
still important as one of the main trade centers for the fellahin in the- 
northern parts of Palestine. Safad is condemned to stagnation. Hebron 
and Beersheba carry on considerable trade with the Bedouins and supply 
the requirements of the frontier merchants. 

There are also seasonal trading markets known as “fairs”, which are- 
closely connected with religious festivities. They take place in, prac- 
tically every part of the country and continue for days and even weeks. ' 
Examples of these fairs are those of Nabi-Musa, and Nabi-Elias. At. 
such fairs peddlers usually predominate. 
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VI MarKetmg Facilities and Business Methods 
A JIaekitinc FAaLirrEs 

A«ide from means of transportation and communication and credit 
iacjlilies which are discussed dsewhere m this book, some of the other 
important marketing facilities mil be dealt with In brief 

r Cold storage ii-arehouscs and bonded houses Until 1928 all 
the imports of meal butter, fish and other pen«hables had to be stored 
la Egjpt The lack of adequate storage accommodations resulted not 
only in higher costs and seasonal price fluctuations, but aLo in regioMl 
differences m prices The seasonal quality of Palestine's agriculture, 
the large amount of perishables appearing on the market and the particu 
lar diet of a large number of immipants which does not conform to the 
warm climate, made an extensive use of cold storage necessary 

Since 1928 modem cold Motage houses have been establidjed in 
Palestine These houses have their own refrigerating cars for supplying 
customers with fre«h goods in different parts of the country Further, 
they not only store perishable goods for merchants, but also advance 
credit on goods stocediQO, and not infrequently deal with cold storage 
goods on their own account The supply of such storage facflitjes, bow* 
ever. Is still inadequate, especially cold storage houses for goods of local 
production 

^\arehouses for local agricultural products do not eaa.t at all The 
function of storage here i» nvunly fulfilled by the money lending mer- 
chant Storage facilities, such as those provided by the Levant Bonded 
Houses are avaJable for imported artides 

3 Information facilities Information facilities have not devdop* 
ed Sufficiently in Pale«tine The la^ of regular quotations m every field 
of trade is keenly felt Only the citrus fruit trade shows some progress 
m this respect 

3 eights and measures employed In the agricultural regions 
•of the intcnor the old weights and measures are still lued, while m the 
coastal towns Western wei^ts and measures are being adopted eights 
•and measures differ from tovm to town and from commumty to com* 
jnunity This situation makes it bard to compare quickly prices prevail- 


100 Commrrcuil fiuttrlm, 1931 \iAMlI p 18S 
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ing at the different markets and often exposes the jellah to unfair treat- 
ment. Strickland recommends the introduction of tlie metric system in 
Palestine.ioi 

4. Standardization and grading. Generally speaking standardiza- 
tion and grading are still undeveloped in Palestine. The most important 
trade in ivhidi standardization and grading are performed is the citrus 
trade. Efforts are being made to standardize the size of boxes and .methods 
of packing and grading. In spite of these efforts, however, different 
sizes of orange boxes still appear. Only the grapefruit boxes show uni- 
formity. Since 1932 there has been a regulation providing for the com- 
pulsory registration of export brands of citrus fruits. The purpose of 
this regulation is to prevent the practice of .shipping bad fruit under 
different brands. In consequence of this measure, the number of brands 
has been reduced very considerably. Marketing cooperatives have done a 
great deal by way of grading and standardization of agricultural and 
.dairy products. 

Some primitive farmers employ dishonest methods of grading and 
packing to their own disadvantage. They often place the best products 
on the top to cover those of poorer quality, and often mix sand with the 
grain to increase its weight. But purchasers are familiar with these 
practices and often deduct more from the prices than is necessary. 

B. Business Methods. 

Business methods have improved considerably since the World War, 
•but on the whole, they are still far below European standards. 

i. Purchasing methods. Except for import of staple products, the 
size of the orders from foreign countries is usually small. This may be 
attributed to the low standard of living, the unhomogeneous character of 
.the Jewish community and the lack of large uniform demand. In pur- 
chasing from local sources, the “hand-to-mouth” system prevails. 

Before the War and until recently, Palestine was a “price-market”. 
Job-lot goods and articles with faults in style were often ordered because 
.of their cheap price. But the irregularity in demand of such goods in- 
troduced considerable risks in ordering in large quantities. Furthermore^ 
the large number of traders ivith limited means also led to ordering in 
£mall quantities. 

A tendency to change from a “price-market” to a “quality market” 
is now observed. High quality European goods out of style in Europe 

101. C. F. Strickland, op. cH., pp. 42-43. 
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are often sent to the Near Cast countnes Recentlj , due to the depres- 
sion in Europe, many foreign industries ha\e disposed of their high 
quabty goods at low prices Thus the qualities which were intended for 
richer markets have also found their way to PalesUne 

The quotations for goods ordered from abroad are ijiually cj f port 
of destination Machinery and goods which do not have a regular 
demand are, however sold at the faclorj and the shipping expenses are- 
covered by the purchaser 

2 Advertising The widespread illiteracy of the population retards 
the development of advertising along modem lines The fact that 
many languages are in u<e (English, Hebrew, and Arabic are all official 
ones) IS al«o not conducive to good advertising results Advertismg by 
posters and roadside signs is restricted in order to preserve the natural 
beauties of the country and the scenes of historical places. 

The only large advertising campaign was one conducted by Pales- 
tine s citrus growers for the ‘Jaffa orange’ However, this caropaiga 
was not conducted in Palestine but m England and on the European 
continent 

WTioIesale advertising is done mainly through special magazines, 
handbooks and export directories Retailers make use of the daily 
papers The use of po«ters m railways, buses and stations as well as 
the distribution o! samples, calendars, etc. is very limited and is mostly 
confined to the Jewish commuoit) 

The display of goods as a means of advertising is also not appreaablj 
used The primitive shops are without wmdows and the goods are ar 
ranged haphazardly in the entrance and along the -walk The shops are- 
poorly illuminated Dust and dirt accumulate, and altogether the shop 
makes anything but an attractive appearance Besides these, there now 
exist modem clean shops with wide and attractive show windows Prices 
are sometimes displayed with the goods, and windows are often dressed 
by decorators 

3 Bookkeepmg and accountmg As «i other Near East countnes, 
bookkeeping and accounting m Palestme are in a very backward state 
The individual form of enterprise does not require an accurate or elabo- 
rate method of accounting There exists no mcome tax which would 
require regular bookkeeping Only in the import and export trade are- 
more advanced methods of boi^eepuig employed Some of the chain 
stores especially those dealing m stauoneiy and textiles, ke^ detailed, 
nnd uniform records 
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Vn. Promotion of Trade 

In Palestine, the Government, as well as the municipal authorities 
■do not have any special policy toward promotion of internal trade. But 
no measures are taken to limit or to increase the number of traders, to 
force them to organize or to help tlieir organizations (such as the cham- 
"bers of commerce) by giving them special powers. There are certain, 
branches of trade, horvever, Avhich are under official control in the interest 
of the public. Such trades are started and operated by licences, and are 
under strict supervision of the Government. All matters pertaining to 
such traders are regulated according to the “Trade and Industries Or- 
dinance of 1927” and its regulations.102 

A very interesting attitude toward trade has been taken by the 
Zionist organizations. These organizations had to define their position 
toward trade and marketing, because they possessed certain means by 
which they could influence trade and traders. For example, by the dis- 
tribution of the national funds, commercial credits could be made more 
or less available to the merchants. The Zionist movement aspired 
toward a better and sounder occupational distribution of the Jews in 
Palestine than exists among Jews elsewhere.ios The Zionist organiza- 
tions have endeavored to divert Jews from commerce, the typical Jewish 
occupation abroad, to agriculture and industry. In the opinion of these 
organizations, the former occupation has small productive value for the 
community as a whole. The profit obtained by Jewish merchants, ex- 
pressed in money, would not represent a profit for Jewish economy but 
a shifting of income from one individual to another .104 An increase in 
the number of merchants would mean a lowering of their standard of 
living, or a raising of marketing costs and of the prices paid by ultimate 
'Consumers. Commerce thus becomes harmful to industry and agricul- 
ture. The Zionist organizations, by adopting a policy favorable to 
agriculture, became interested in the effort of the agriculturists to elimi- 
nate middlemenioS as “superfluous intermediaries” which were without 
•any economic justification .106 In summary, one can say that the Zionist 

102. B. Nathan, Judisclie Rundschau (periodical, Berlin), 1935, No. 7, p. 6. 

103. Gerhard Holdheim, Palestina Idee, Frobleme, Tatsachen (Berlin, 1929), 
■p. 79. 

104. A. Ruppin, The Agricultural Colonization oj the Zionist Organization in 
Palestine, translated by R. J. Feinwell, London, 1926, p. 197. 

105. I. Elezari-Volcani, op. cit., p. 11. 

106. V. Jabotinsky, “The Manufacturer and the Merchant”, Palestine and 
Jtliddle East Mconontic Magazine, 1929, Nos. 8-9, p. 185. 
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in local and in foreign markets.io? The Citrus Fruit Committee which i 
is appointed by the General Agricultural Council advises upon all matters 
which have to do with the inspection and marketing of citrus fruit. The - 
publications of the Department of Agriculture give valuable informa- 
tion on standardization, grading, and opening of new' markets for local 
goods. All the activities of the Departments of Agriculture which have- 
to do with raising the quality of Palestinian products and opening new 
markets are important not only for the improvement of the standard of ' 
living of the agriculturists but also for increasing the efficiency of market- 
ing of local products. 

Chambers of Commerce are located in Jerusalem, Nablus and the- 
coastal towns. In the coastal to^vns they are divided according to the - 
nationality of traders — a feature which does not promote cooperation - 
witliin the merchant class. 

The Chambers of Commerce do not receive any financial aid from- 
the Government, so that they are supported only by membership fees. If ’ 
the Government would give them financial assistance as well as more- 
legal powers, as is done in most western countries, these institutions would ' 
be able to broaden the scope of their activities and operate with better • 
results. 

In Tel Aviv and Jaffa, there is an association of commission mer-- 
chants which endeavors to improve the relationships among its members, 
as well as between its members on the one hand; and their clients and ■ 
supplying firms on the other.no In Jerusalem, an association of whole- • 
salers has been formed to aid in granting credit in order to improve their ' 
mutual relations and to decrease “cut-throat” competition.!!! In Tel' 
Aviv there is an association of retailers which shows tendencies of devel- 
oping into a national institution. Its activities are directed toward dec- 
reasing competition among retailers and a normalization of their selling- 
activities. Similar institutions do not exist among Arab merchants. 

Exhibitions such as the Levant Fair of Tel Aviv which displays - 
foreign and modern local products from different parts of the Near East,, 
and the Arab Fair at Jerusalem which exhibits traditional oriental goods, 
also contribute in creating interest and promoting activity in Palestine’s - 
trade. 


109. Report of the Department of Agricidtvre and Forests, 1931-32, pp. 10-13- 

110. Mischar W’laasia, 1932, No. 16, p. 12. 

111. Door Hayom (Jewish daily, Jerusalem), Xin, No. 2S7, 11.8.1931. 
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Chapter VIII 
FOREIGN TRADE 
I. Post-War Development 

Before the Great War, Palestine was a part of the Ottoman Empire. 
From an administrative point of view, a large section of Palestine’s 
present-day territory was included in the Vilayet of Beirut whose capital, 
Beirut, was the best equipped and the most active of all the ports of Syria 
and Palestine. As trade moved freely between all parts of tire empire, 
Palestinian traders found it more convenient to purchase most of their 
foreign wares from the Beirut market or to have them imported through 
the Beirut Port, than to import them through Palestinian ports. Ac- 
cording to A.P.C. Clark, the value of imports and e.vports in 1913 amount- 
ed to £E. 1,616,000 (£P. 1,657,435) and £E. 1,093,000 (£P. 1,121,025) 
respectively.! 

After the War, Palestine was organized as a separate state, with its 
own political and economic organization. Like the rest of the Arab 
countries formerly belonging to the Ottoman Empire, it established its. 
own customs organization and enacted its own tariff legislation. Direct 
trade routes were established with the rest of the world, and Haifa and 
Jaffa assumed greater importance as centers for handling Palestine’s foreign 
trade. This political and economic separation of Palestine would have had 
serious results had it not been for the Government’s policy of maintain- 
ing, as far as possible and by means of special agreements, the free 
trade relations with Palestine’s neighbors, particularly Trans-Jordan and 
Syria and Lebanon. 

Since the War, a number of factors have combined to foster the 
development of the foreign trade of Palestine, chief among which are 
the following. First, there is the rapid growth of and the great im- 
provement in the system of transportation and communication, both in- 
ternally and externally. Good metalled roads were constructed in the 

1. A. P. C. Clark, ''Commerce, Industry and Banking”, The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Sciences, Vol. 164, Nov,, 1932, p. 95. No 
reference is made to the source of information by the writer. 
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countrj 2 and the«e «er\ed to assure the easy distribution ol the foreign 
irares landed in Jafia or Haifa and ako the assembUng of the atrus fruit 
for export The telephone network was ako extended all o% w the counli} 
and [inked with most of the telephone ^j^stems of the world Adequate 
road connections with Beirut and Damascus were also instrumental 
m increasing Palestine s trade with the French mandated territory Ihe 
opening of the trans-de'cri route to Baj^idad and then to Teheran paved 
the way for Palesline to assume onre ogam a prominent role as a great 
entrepot between the industrialircd West and the Middle East The con 
ctruction of the Iraq Petroleum Company s pipe hne from Kirkuk to Haifa 
and the construction of a modem port m the latter town have gresdy 
enhanced the importance of Haifa The port serves not only Palestine 
but, to =ome ettent also the vast hinterland of Iraq and Iran. 

Another factor which has increased Palestine s foreign trade is the 
large increase in population due to natural growth and immigration, 
particularli Jenish immigration The population has doubled la tie 
cour«e of the last fifteen jears The net recorded Jewish immigration 
(immigration minui emigration) alone from 1920 to 1936 was about 
s6s 000 people tno t ol whom have come to settle permanently Th* 
personal effects implements, and machinery brought m by the Jewish 
immigrants are included among the import statistics. This and abo tie 
heavy importation of budding nutenal to provide housing facilities for 
immigrants constitute a major esplanation of the large increase in 
imports during the three years 1933-1935 as compared with previous 
years 3 

Furthermore the post War period witnessed the introduction mto 
Palestine, as well as into other countries of the Near East, of western 
ideas and methods The pnmitive ways of production which prevailed 
before the War Lad to give way to more up-to^ate metbodj This 
meant the heavy importation of various types of machinery, agricultural 
implements automobiles, trucks and fames The buildmg of a modem 
port at Haifa and the construction of the Iraq Petroleum Company s 
pipe Ime from Kirkuk to Haifa also necessitated heavy importation 

The extent of the development of Palestine s foreign trade from 
1919 onwards 15 «hown m Table I This table gives the value of Pales- 
tine 8 fore gn trade m terms of Paleslmian pounds Since the value of 
the Palestmian pound has changed as a result of the devaluation of the 
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sterling, it was tliought desirable to supplement this table by a comparison 
of Palestine’s foreign trade since 1928 in terms of pre-War gold dollars. 
It should be noted, however, that the devaluation of the sterling was 
counterbalanced to a considerable extent by the fall in commodity prices. 

Measured in terms of pre-War gold dollars, merchandise imports 
of Palestine rose from 34.9 million in 1929 to 46.4 million in 1937, an 
increase of a little less than 33 per cent. The peak year was 1935, when 
imports stood at 51.9 million dollars. In 1936 they dropped to 41 million 
but rose to 46.4 million in 1937.^ The export figures show a more 
appreciable increase. From 7.5 million dollars in 1929, the figures reach- 
ed 17 million in 1937. First there was a gradual rise until 1934, when 
exports stood at 9,8 million. In 1935 they jumped to 12.2 million. The 
following year they decreased to 10.6 million. In 1937 there was a sharp 
rise, which not only made up tlie decline in 1936 but also registered an 
advance, placing the figure at 17 million dollars.5 

Of the total value of world trade, Palestine accounted for 0.20 per 
cent in 1937, as compared vath 0.06 per cent in 1929. Palestine’s imports 
in 1929 were o.io per cent of the total world imports of that year. In 
1932 they rose to 0.19 per cent and in 1936 to 0.31 per cent. In 1937 
they declined to 0,28 per cent. The exports, on tlie other hand, have 
risen consistently. From 0.02 per cent of the total world exports in 
1929, Palestine’s e.xports rose to 0.06 per cent in 1932, to 0.09 per cent 
in 1936, and to o.ii per cent in 1937.6 

The increased proportion of Palestine’s share in world trade, 
as indicated in the above paragraph, is accounted for only partly by her 
increased imports and exports. A more important factor has been the 
shrinkage in the value of total world trade between 1932 and 1937, as 
compared with that of 1929. From 68.6 billion gold dollars in 1929, the 
value of total v/orld trade shrank to 26.9 billion in 1932. There yms a 
further decline during 1932-1935. In 1936 the figure stood at 25.7 
billion. In 1937, the marked recovery in word trade, which brought its 
total to 31.6 billion dollars, still left at 46 per cent of its 1929 level.? 

The chief reason why Palestine’s foreign trade during the years 
1932-1937 increased considerably, in spite of the fall in world foreign 
trade, is the large Jemsh immigration and the ensuing heavy importation 
of personal effects and implements brought in by the immigrants.s An- 

4. Statistical Year-Book of the League of Nations, 1937-38, p. 223. 

3. Ibid. 

6. League of Nations, Review of World Trade, 1937, p. 23. 

7. Statistical Year-Book of the League of Nations, 1937-38, p. 77. 

8. See supra, p. 388. 
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Other important factor is to be found in the relative freedom of Palestiaes 
market from testrictive measures, sudi as hi^ tariffs, import quotas, and 


Value of Total Imports, ExporU, Re-exports and Transit, 
iqig to June 30, 1938 9 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Mu, 


imports 

£P. 


Goodi j Specie 


4.293.523 

5350392 

6.02Z439 

5724Z38 


4,948.9071 

5.401.334 

7.526.657 

6,594,098 

6,184.454 

6.770,818 

7.166,593 

6.958,258 

5.940.000 


112.902 

191.992 

198,622 

11.113 

262,659 

17.949 

12310 

3.229 

2,025 


7.768.920! 155.501 
11.123.489,143306 
15,15Z7S1 273,430 
,17,853.493 521,900 
il3.979.023 157,490 
15,903,666 403.927 


Espcrn 

S.P. 


Goods } Specie 


793.275 

791.488 

J.432.685 

1388.070 


1.17Z54SJ 

1.231.602 

1.330.830 

I. 308.333 

II. 899.759 
1.487.207 
1,554.262 
1.S96095 
,1.572.061 
2381.-591 
'2.59I.6J7 
13,217.562 
4,215.456 
'3 625253 
13,813.536 


6.641,468 207.061 3.259.257 217.509 29M6q 355.250' 


57.490 

84,992 

193.682 


42Z<W7 239.972 

735.666 145,503 
104.764 143.295 

13.698 179.619 
3.430246.592 
22.254 177.802 

212.667 197,671 
1.654 182,222 

226.467 231338 
11305.952 243.607 
' 841.878 319302 
850360 283.945 
466.504 300,671 
251.207 642.293 
429.755 636.093 


Tranal 

£P. 


809.279 

149.154 

405.860 

241.320 

202.195 

126.049 

109.807 

131.029 

177.447 

256.501 

155.385 

177,162 

196.376 

187.833 

239.558 

823.C88' 

513.252’ 

828.149*' 


29 
25 
20 

23 
35 

25 

24 

30 

31 
34 

26 
23 

25 
31 
41 


9 Figurts for 1919-lSZr from PaUs-me CemmerruU Buflrtm, VoL JMJ* 
P 218, eeuKs for l«3-l«7 from Covetnwtnt ol PaJeauie, Office of SUtstiO. 
S-’UlniKoI Abstract of Falesltoe. I9Jr-3S, p 58. figures for T»n to June, I«8 
^>enan®t ol Psle«tme, Office of StatLtics, Gtntral iTotilUy Bulielm of CsirrO>i 
StaliUKi, Aufust, 1«S, pp 330 tiK) Hi, 
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exchange control, which marked the trade policies of many countries 
during this period.iO 

The per capita import trade of Palestine has shown tendencies 
similar to those indicated by its total trade (see Table II). For the 
ten-year period 1923-1932, the average per capita import was £P. 7.81. 
There were only two notable deviations from that average. One was in 
1925, when the per capita import was £P. 9.9s, and the other in 1931, 
when the figure dropped to £P. 6.13, the lowest level during the whole 
period. From 1933 onwards, tliere was an appreciable rise in the per 
capita import figures, the average for tlie five-year period 1933-193-7 
being £P. 12.49. The highest figure reached was £P. 14.95, during 1935. 

The per capita export figures were also more or less stationary during 
the ten-year period 1923-1932, averaging £P. 1.S7 per annum. The 

Tabi,e II 

Per Capita Import, and Per Capita Export of Palestine, 1923-1937II 


Year 

Settled 

population*' 

Imports 

j Exports of local production 

Total 

£P. 

Per capita 
£P. 

Total 

£P. 

Per capita 

£P. 

1923 

670,381 

4,948,907 

7.382 

1,172,548 

1.749 

1924 

709,938 

5,401,384 

7.608 

1,231,602 

1.735 

1925 

756,594 

7,526,657 

9.948 

1,330,830 

1.759 

1926 

810,885 

6,594,098 

8.132 

1,308,333 

1.613 

1927 

834,206 

6,184,454 

7.413 

1,899,759 

2.277 

1928 

857,073 

6,770,818 

7.900 

1,487,207 

1.735 

1929 

882,511 

7,166,593 

8.121 

1,554,262 

1.761 

1930 

921,699 

6,985,258 

. 7.579 

1,896,095 

2.057 

1931'’ 

969,268 

5,940,000 

6.128 

1,572,061 

1.622 

1932 

986,319 

7,768,920 

7.877 

2,381,491 

2.415 

1933 

1,038,331 

11,123,489 

10.713 

2,591,617 

I 2.496 

1934 

1,104,605 

115,152,781 

13.718 

3,217,562 

2.912 

1935 i 

1,194,529 

17,853,493 

14.946 

4,215.486 

2.529 

1936 

1,269,965 

13,979,023 

11.007 

3,625,233 

2,854 

1937 

1,316,752 

15,903,666 

12.078 

' 

5,813.536 

4.415 


a. As estimated at June 30 of each year. 

b. Census fibres. 


10. David Harowitz and Rita Hinden, Economic Survey of Palestine, (Tet 
Aviv, 1938), p. 124. 

11. The population figures are taken from Statistical Abstract of Palestine, 
1937-38, p. 20; the figures for imports and exports are taken from Ibid., p. SS. 
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Tbe m\isibJe iirpal* isclude payiacnU for vinous scTiices *ucli as 
^hippms insurance and banking, and al'O expenditures by Palestauans 
m foreign countries Iso e^Uinate of the extent of these items is assailable 
It is difticult to saj btwr long Palestine can depend for fi nan c in g its 
fceavs imports on such iteraa as lh“ abo\e mentioned insTiible exports Any 
deselopment in Palestine or oulsid^ of it that influences ad\erse!y the 
influx of capital or touri ts, or perhaps encourages a Tnthdnwal of 
capital, must react unfa\orahly on PalcsUre's trade 

II Organization and rtnanemg of Foreign Trade 

The iirport trade of Palestine is cam“d on through any one of a 
number of different channels These include comnussion agents, general 
import merchants commercial traxelers sole agenaes for foreign busi 
no's hou.es ard branches of foreign esiabli hments 

Cooinussion agents bardie tbe bulk of the trade They repre«ea' 
manufa-iurers abroad and book orders mih rrhole>ale and rctaQ drains 
in the countrj The transactions are carred on at the importer s ruk 
and as a maj^in of safet>, a deposit or a gLararlee is erdinarilj exacted 
Th- agents do busmens in the name of their p-incipals 9 

The general import merchants usually have direct cotmecUons with 
foreign maaufacturera and rrholesslets erd import poods at their own 
n k The\ in turn «eU to retailers and «mall wholesalers in the country 
Ibis t\pe of imporiing houe is steadily losing greurd, as it is b^tnmS 
la rea.inolj d f cult or accocot of keen competition, to handle a latS® 
number of different lines Tee present tendency la to concentrate oa 
one luie or a few complimcatary ones 

The factors rkich are wederrauung tb“ position of the general import 
merchant in l^cat ne are at the same timy the causes for the pracpce 
adopted bj many bLsm“^s houses abroad, of granting exclusive agcncv 
n^ls to eome Palesunian merchants to handle their goods in Palestine 
In a ke«i competitive market, the manufacturer cannot leaw the pro* 
motion of his «ales in tbe hands of a ^neral import merchant or with a 
commission agent, each of whom handles many different lines and 
d fferent and competing brands of the same Ime Nor u. it any more 
possible to cover I^estuie satis&ctortly by a subagent acting for * 
general agent in Egypt or SynaZi The extent of the inaiket and 


J9 C. EmpsoT, Ef Mo»««c Coni ... , 
20. and intormalion pnvatdr «e «. m t d 

1 Empson ep cu, p t4 
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differences in the inonetar3'- as well as in the legal and administrative 
systems, explain the increasing importance of the sole agency system. 

Some large foreign business houses have established branches, formed 
subsidiary companies, or participated in local companies, for the 
purpose of handling their imports to Palestine.22 Their number, how- 
ever, is still small, as such undertakings are possible only when a large 
and a stable volpme of business can be relied upon. 

Some goods are imported by commercial travelers who visit Palestine 
as representatives of foreign manufacturers. A few wholesale houses 
buy directly from firms abroad. This applies particularly to those houses 
which buy in large quantities and more or less regularly. Government 
purchases abroad are handled b}’’ the Crov/n Agents.23 

Prices are usually quoted in terms of sterling, one Palestinian poimd 
being equal to one pound sterling. Shipments are now mostly made c.i.f. 
Haifa or Jaffa because many exporting countries now have direct shipping 
connections with Palestine.24 All the necessary insurance and banking 
facilities are also available. 

The terms of payment vary according to the importing house and 
the commodity handled. The usual terms are cash against documents. 
In some cases, it is necessary to open a letter of credit in favor of the 
exporter before he is willing to ship the goods. This is true even of 
some houses that are the sole agents of foreign firms. In many cases, 
on the other hand, shipments involving commodities subject to keen com- 
petition are sold against bills drawn for 60 or 90 days. Some business 
houses of long and reputable standing are able to secure goods on open 
book account.2S The number of such firms, however, is limited. 

The citrus trade, which accounts for about 70 per cent of the total 
exports of Palestine, is in the hands of citrus marketing cooperatives and 
of shipping merchants. Over 50 per cent of the total citrus exports is 
now handled by Jewish marketing societies, which have made some 
progress towards unification of their activities.z^ The Arab' citrus 
growers market their produce through the shipping merchants. These 
merchants advance loans to the growers v/ho are then bound to sell their 
produce through them. The merchants also buy from independent grove 


22. Ibid. 

23. Ibid. 

24. Dr. J. Adler, “Palestine’s Import Trade”, Palnews Economic Annual of 
Palestine, 1935, p. 140. 

25. Information privately secured. 

27. Report to the League of Nations, 1937, p. 292. 
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owners or from growers’ cooperative societic5.2S The produce is then 
sent abroad mainly to England, and is sold through <peaal brokers An 
attempt is now being made by a number o( Arab ow nets of large groves in 
Jaffa to organiae a citrus marketing «oael> 

In view of th“ promm-nt place held by the atras trade in Palestmes 
economy the Government has taken mtcre«t m the industry and is 
renderirg some help and exercising a certain degree of control A budget 
of £P 38 664 was prepared for an advertising program for I937 3^^’ 
Help is al‘o extended by way of undertaking research projects for the 
benefit of the industry or of financing such projects 

Regulations were made from time to time providing for the inspection 
and control of atrus eiqwrts to insure the export of fruit of good quality 
The latest revision of the«e regulations was included in fh" Control of 
Export of Citrus Rules 1937 30 These Rules '5p“Cify among otter 
things the method of packing and marking the s zc of the boxes th* 
number of counts in ea-^ box and the date of exportation and packing of 
fruit They also state the diseases bruise* and other blemishes which 
make the fruit inehgible for export 

Export trade of agnculiural products other than citrus is usually 
handled by export me chants while exports of manufactured articles arc 
handled ordinarily the manufacturers themselves 

The bulk of the foreign trade of Palestine is sea borne Over 90 
pet cent of both imports and exports are handled through the Palestinian 
ports 31 The fe«t is carried by road rad or trans-desert route 

Haifa and Jaffa are the main ports of Palestine Until the end of 
1934 the valu“ of imports admitted through Jaffa exceeded tho'e enter- 
uig through Haifa The construction of a modem port at Haifa, which 
was completed in October, 7933 afforded importers better port facflities 
than were provid'-d at Jaffa In consequence «ome imports began to bs 
diverted to Haifa and, m 1935 Haifa admitted slightly more imports 
than Jaffa The troubled condition of the country in 1936 cau ed further 
diversion to Haifa of goods which would normally have be'm imported 
through Jaff33l, whose port was closed durii^ the disturbances 

28 Enpson op cil p 14 

29 JtepoTt to the Leaf te of Xotuw 1M7 p 273 

■JO Tke Palesime GatsUe Exmordmaiy ^.o 713 SunDlement No 2 August 
30 1937 pp 785 ?M 

31 The Mlue ol the impoils bsid rd at PaleslipUR ports durtne tl« £ve-y*ar 
Twr od 1933 1937 averaged 903S pet cept ot the total value of imports. The average 
lor eipor^was Ot 07 pw cent See 5(a u icel AbrtracI of Palssti e 1937-38 p 82 

32 The value 6 f imports and ew»rts bandied through Haifa and Jaffa for the 
list five jears was as follows —a 
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In the export trade, Jaffa maintained her lead to the end of 1935. 
In 1936, Haifa surpassed her slightlj'. In 1937, the opening of the 
Haifa- Jaffa road and the political disturbances in the coimtry caused the 
diversion of large quantities of citrus exports to Haifa. 

Some trade is now handled through die Tel Aviv Jetty and Lighter 
Basin. This was started in May, 1936, as a result of the closing of the 
Jaffa Port during the strike.33 More constructional work was done in. 

During 1936, the Tel Aviv Jetty and Lighter Basin handled 
£P. 601,581 worth of imports and £P. 55,948 of exports. In 1937, the 
figures rose to £P. 2,518,118 for imports and £P. 399,002 for exports.35 

III. Merchandise Imports 
A. Imports of Groups of Articles. 

Until September i, 1937, merchandise imports into Palestine were 
classified by the Department of Customs, Excise and Trade into the 
following four general classes : — 

I. Food, drink, and tobacco 

II. Raw materials and articles mainly unmanufactured 

III. Articles wholl}’- or mainly manufactured 

IV. Miscellaneous and unclassified 

Each of the first three classes was subdivided into a number of groups. 
Each group, in turn, included a large number of different items. Prior to 
1937, Class IV included imports by Government, Military, Navy, Army, 
and Air Force Institutes, and Iraq Petroleum Company stores, and a 
few unclassified goods. In the 1937 classification. Class IV included 
only one item, animals not for food; the other items previously included 
were distributed among the other three classes.36 For this reason the 
following discussion will treat 1937 and the first six months of 1938, 
separately at the end of this section. Table III gives the imports for 
1923 to June 1938, divided into the four general classes. 



Imports 

Haifa 

Exports 

I a f f 
Imports 

a 

Exports 


£P. 

£P. 

£P. 

£P. 

1933 

4,260,045 

893,341 

5,832,868 

1,340,213 

1934 

6,216,035 

1,208,721 

7,629,142 

1,824,735 

1935 

8,433,765 

1,707,421 

1,690,025 

7,719,886 

2,283,073 

1936 

8,627,063 

3,182,817 

1,613,307 

1937 

9,300,274 

3,167.225 

2,144,211 

1,678,094 

a. Statistical Abstract of Palestine, 1937-38, p. 82. 


33 . Report 0 } the Department o) Customs, Excise and Trade, 1936, p. 105. 

34. Report to the League of Nations, 1937, p. 227. 

35. Statistical Absract of Palestine, 1937-38, p. 82. 

36. Ibid., p. 64. 
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Table IU 

V'ahie of Merchandise Imports by Classes, 1923 to June 30, 193^'^ 


(Amount m ibouanda ol Pafe'lmlan pounds) 


Yeat 

Total 

mcf' 

ehan- 

dise 

im- 

ports 

Clajs I 
Food, drmfc 
and tobacco 

CUss 11 

Raw matcnals 
and arodes 
mainly 

unmanutacured 

Class lit 
Articles wholly 
of 

mainly 

manufactured 

Qais IV 
MwcellaBc®’-* 

and undascEed 

Am’l 

%of 

total 

Amount 

% d 
total 

AmTt 

% of 

total 

Amount 

% ol 
tolal 

1923 

4.949 

1 387 

780 

301 

61 

7,550 

51.5 

711 

144 

19?4 

5,401 

1,443 

767 

365 

6H 

7,921 

54.1 

6/2 


1975 

7:527 

7038 

27.1 

644 

85 

4.069 

54.1 

776 


I9?fi 

6 594 

1,605 

77 4 

506 

77 

3.814 

57.8 

469 

1 

1927 

61W 

1 637 

264 

568 

92 

3,440 

55.6 

544 


19?R 

6771 

Iftfll 

766 

644 

95 

3,663 

541 

663 


iw 

7167 

1911 

26 7 

721 

100 

3,716 

51.8 

819 

tii 

1930 

6985 

1393 

199 

598 

86 

4,067 

58.2 

927 


1931 

1940 

1 131 

?1fl 

418 

71 

3 762 

54 9 

725 


1937 

7 769 

1 781 

73 0 

557 

7 7 

3 910 

5U3 

I.5I7 


1933 

11,173 

7 476 

71 a 

836 

75 

5,743 

SI.6 

2.116 


1934 

15.113 

7 90? 

19? 

1,077 

7 1 

9,16ft 

60 5 

2006 


1933 

17,853 

3 647 

70 4 

U22 

74 

10790 

605 

2.C94 


1936 

13970 

3 939 

78? 

972 

69 

6 55? 

469 

2.51^ 


I937‘ 

|59(H 

4.148 

76,1 

1,608 

101 

10090 

63 4 

58, 


19386 

6,640 

1.671 

25 1 

620 

93 

4340 

65.4 




a The Sffuws ioT 1W7 are not coiDperable mib those for tie preceding 5*^^ 
because all items presiously locluded under ’ MisceDaaeous and Unclassified”, **'*1*^ 
“living anroals not for food” are, brguimng uith 19S7, included in tie other Ihcte 
classes. See SiolsriieoJ Abtlwt cl Fdalbie, 1037 33. p S5 
b For tie first jis months ority 

Dumif the five-year pwtod 1932*1936, imports urder Class I 
averaged about £P. 2,940,000 annually. This reprevents nearly 22 S 
cent of the average total yearly imports for that period. The lowest ratio 
was that of 1934, and the highest that of 1936 They stood at 19 
cent and 28 per cent of the total imports of the two years respectively* 
During the pret2ous five jear«, r927-t9ji, Qass 1 imports averaged 
£P. 1,654,400 annually, or a little over 25 per cent of the total 
iinpc>rt 5.38 This proportion is higher than that of the succeeding period. 


37 Siafotical Abjfrort of Folejlnie. 1W7-38, p S 7 . and Coicrol a/wlhly Bwf- 
«fw of CantKt 5f!i!«»cj, August, 193S, p 330 

38 See Slofulicof Abstract of Paleame, 1937 38 pp 60-61 
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This, of course, is quite natural in view of the fact that the demand for 
food and drink is not elastic, and need not, tlierefore, keep the same 
proportion in increased imports. 

The principal items of import under Class I are wheat, flour, cattle, 
sheep and goats, fresh fruits, butter, sugar, eggs, barley, fish, rice, and 
poultry. Table IV gives the value of the principal imports under Class I 
for the period 1927-1936. 

Most of the increases recorded in Table IV are accounted for by 
the increased demand for foodstuffs to supply the needs of the growing 
population .39 In addition to the greater demand for sugar for consump- 

Tabi,E IV 


Value of Principal Articles Under .Class I (Food, Drink and Tobacco) 
Imported during 192 7-193640 
(In thousands of Palestinian pounds) 


1 

Article j 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Barley 


5 

11 


77 

72 

107 

63 

64 

167 

Rice 

171 

152 

153 

128 

117 

151 

132 

126 

193 

162 

Wheat 

16 

127 

153 

21 

166 

183 

448 

322 

117 

205 

Wheat flour 

307 

332 

390 

178 

152 

190 

265 

232 

349 

353 

Cattle 

81 

33; 

38 

88 

90 

70 

90 

174 

297 

333 

Sheep and 






92 

74 




goats 

22 

81 

99 

105 

117 

170 

252 

293 

Poultry, alive 

2 

1 

5 

3 

3 

12 

17 

41 

133 

162 

Butter 

20 

27 

34 

37 

43 

54 

75 

126 

191 

225 

Eggs 

23 

16 

30 

18 

16 

35 

63 

! 106 

138 

190 

Fish in brine, 
dry, salted, 
fresh and 






1 

99 



1 

1 

tinned 

72 

63 

68 

67 

62 

71 

142 

174 

165 

Fresh fruits 

29 

40 

32 

36 

37 

46 

73 

163 

204 

246 

Sugar 

189 

185 

143 

121 

105 

133 

142 

151 

207 

195 

Total 

932 

1,062 

1,156 

802 

985 

1,109 

1,585 

1,816 

2,319 

2,696 

% of total 







65.3 




Class I 

57.4 

59.0 

60,5 

57.8 

64.2 

62.1 

62,5 

63.6 

65.0 


39. On June 30th, 1932, the estimated total population of Palestine was 
1.052,872; on the same date in 1937, the estimate was 1,383,320. See Statistical 
Abstract oj Palestine, 1937-38, p. 19. 

40. Ibid., pp. 64-65. 
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tion purpo«fis, It IS also imported for the manufacture of chocoUte, )aia, 
fruit juce', etc Fluctuatioia m the import of irheat and flour, barlej, 
fre«b fruits sheep and goats are due, at least m part, to seasonal varia 
tion U) local production 

Imports under Class 11 , »e raw roalerials and articles mainly un- 
manufactured, averaged, dunng the j-ears about iP 9 S 3 ®“ 

annuallj This represents ^lightlj more than 7 per cent of the ai-erage 
annual import of merchandise during that period -tt There were no 
appreciable fluctuations from jear to jear in this proportion, the widest 
devnation not cxceedmg o 5 per cent. In terms of absolute figures, ih* 
peak >ears of imports under Class 11 were 1934 iind 1935, the jtars of 
greatest mdusirial aciiMtj The axerage annual imports lor the preced 
lag file lears igi'j 1931 was appronmately iP 5S9S0C, nearly 9 
cent of the axerage j early total Furihermore, the> showed some 
fluctuations from year to The percentage wa» at its highest in 

19:9 when u reached 10 per cent In 1931, U was only 7 per cent, the 
lowest during the penod It mil be obwed, then, tbal the absolute 
x-alue of unports under Class II dunng 193J-1936 rose as compared lo 
their value during t9-'7-i93t But this riie was not proportional to the 
rise in the toJl x-alue of the import trade 0! Palestine The eiplanatioa 
L» to be found in the fact that the total imports for the Jpja ip 3 ^ period 
were swelled bv heavy itnpotis ol material for the construction of Haifa 
Harbor and of the Iraq Petroleum Company s pipe hue from Kuknt to 
Haifa Tlie«e imports are mduded in Clasa TV 

The prinapal items of import in Class II arc wood, «eeds, bears 
and nuts for extracting oil, fuel o 3 , asphalt, coal, ohxe o 3 for ladustry, 
and acid oil The value of the pnnapaJ imports for 1927 1936 
given in Table V 

The mcKt noticeab'e change is the steady lacrea'e in the imports ol 
wood until the beginning of 1936 and their steep fall during that year 
From £P 184,267 m 1932, the value of wood imports ro'C to £P 500,137 
in 193., and then fell to £P 202,689 m 1936 Here again, the cause of 
the ri'e is the increased building acUvitv which accompamed the laree- 
^le immigration of 1933 to 1935, and the fall is due to the pohbcal 
disturbances in the country jn 1936 

\ rise IS also evident id the value of fuel oil imports, especially 
during 1933 and 1936 Seeds, beans and nuts for extracting oil also 
show <=ome increase In this case, bowexer, a romparison of quantiUes 


CompHed from SlMuS,u} AbOraa of ralut»e 193M8 pp. «WI 
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Table V 


Value of Principal Articles Under Class II (Raw Materials and Articles 
Mainly Unmanufactured) Imported During 1927-193642 
(Amount in thousands of Palestinian pounds) 


Article 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

: 1933 

- 1934 

: 1935 

1936 

Coal (exclusive 
of briquettes) 

69 

46 

41 

60 

44 

57 

54 

49 

83 

48 

Asphalt 

5 

4 

6 

12 

14 

17 

27 

41 

57 

57 

Wood for 
furniture 

12 

9 

14 

15 

15 

15 

30 

36 

29 

14 

Wood, other 

123 

180 

141 

168 

153 

184 

254 

460 

500 

203 

Cotton, raw and 
ivaste 

11 

10 

13 

10 

15 

6 

12 

18 

27 

28 

Seeds, beans 
and nuts for 
extracting oil 

30 

50 

58 

17 

1 

29 

115 

i 

201 

170 

209 

248 

Olive oil for in- 
dustry 

92 

137 

130 

30 

! 

1 

10 

65 

64 

86 

26 

Acid oil, other 
than acid olive oil 


8 

29 

22 

30 

56 

54 

39 

38 

32 

Hides and skins, 
raw or dried 

13 

11 

29 

19 

19 

11 

15 

15 

14 

30 

Fuel oil 

26 

21 

22 

47 

43 

26 

40 

63 

122 

179 

Total 

381 

477 

483 

400 

363 

497 

752 

955 

1,165 

865 

% of total 

Class II 

67.1 

73.9 

67.0 

66.9 i 

B6.6 

89.2 

89.9 

88.7 

88.1 

89.0 


shows a trend opposite to that derived from a comparison of values. 
Actually the quantity imported in 1934 (18,520 tons) was greater than 
the quantity imported during 1933 (16,243, tons), whereas the values 
for the two years were £P. 170,256 and £P. 201,031 respectively. The 
same thing is true in the succeeding two years. £P. 248,420 was paid 
for an import of 22,660 tons in 1936, whereas only £P. 208,700 was paid 
for 23,493 tons in 1935.43 

Imports of articles wholly or mainly manufactured (Class III) 
constitute the largest single class of imports into Palestine. During 
the period 1932-1936 their average yearly value was approximately 


42. Statistical Abstract of Palestine, 1937-38, pp. 66-67. 

43. Ibid., p. 67. 
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£P 7, 25?, 600, or 54 per cent of the total value of merchandise imports 
The > early imports of this cia«3 during the period under consideration 
rose rapidly after 1953, as is clearly ^owti in Table III above. In 
1936, hone\€r, there wag a considerable decline from the preceding year’s 
figure 

Table VI 

Value of Principal Articles under Class III (Articles Mainly or tt’hoUy 
Manufactured) Imported During 1927-1936 


(Amount in thousanijs ot Palestinian poundi) 


Amc)e 

1927 

192B 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Indu'lnal 
msch nety 

135 

142 

204 

237 

195 

175 

471 

967 

992 

555 

Apparel, 
all iorU 

351 

401 

361 

411 

280 

311 

408 

605 

750 

406 

Cotton piece 
goods 

6)6 

433 

423 

47fi 

358 

332 

411 

521 

529 

306 

Iroa ban and 
iprderj 

SO 

105 

114 

102 

84 

97 

240 

521 

614 

290 

Wood for 
Citrus ca'et 

90 

90 

143 

128 

100 

177 

145 

243 

359 

257 

Iron pipes, 
tubes, etc 

61 

fil 

99 

95 

85 

119 

715 

566 

495 

2Zt 

Benzine 

Electrical 

goods 

139 

197 

202 

227 

164 

183 

177 

206 

275 

2U9 

23 

36 

103 

96 

58 

66 

124 

226 

308 

203 

biik tissues 
excluding 
pongee 
Woolen 

l-IO 

leo 

133 

182 

171 

175 

232 

307 

291 

153 

107 

133 

126 

150 

106 

153 

202 

245 

290 

180 

Kerosene 

205 

169 

202 

185 

92 

79 

116 

155 

199 

189 

Yam ot col 
ton, wool 
and silk 

A& 

60 

62 

72 

52 

88 

137 

165 

177 

128 

Llrugs and 
medecme 

46 

49 

47 

49 

52 

52 


117 

160 

177 

Cemoii 

62 

37 

22 

17 

14 

25 

88 

268 

289 

133 

Total 

2.103 

2.163 

2241 

2.429 

1.809 

2,082 

3.037 

4,912 

5.728 

3.364 

% of total 

Oass in 

61.1 

591 

603 

597 

553 

53.2 

529 

53 6 

53 5 

5U 


44 Compiled Itom SlaMual Abawt pf im^8, pp 66 69 
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The proportion of imports under Class III to total imports showed 
some variation during 1932-1936. The percentages for 1932 and 1933 
were 50.3 and 51.6 respectively. There w'as a rise during the succeeding 
two years to 60.5 per cent. During 1936 the proportion dropped to 46.9 
per cent. 

Imports under Class III during 1927-1931 averaged £P. 3,629,600 
annually, which was about 55 per cent of the average yearly imports. 
There were no marked fluctuations either in the absolute yearly figures or ' 
in the proportion between them and the total import trade. 

The principal items of import under Class III during 1932-1936 were 
industrial machinery, apparel, cotton piece goods, iron bars and girders, 
wood prepared for citrus cases, iron pipes, tubes and fittings, electrical 
goods, etc. A fuller list, with tlie value of each of the principal imports 
for 1927-1936, is given in Table VI. 

The general rise in the imports of all the items represented in Table 
VI since 1933 was causer by the increased demand for finished goods and 
for building materials, resulting from the increased immigration which was 
characteristic of that period. The exceptionally heavy imports of in- 
dustrial machinery, rising from £P. 175,208 in 1932 to £P. 991,892 in 
1935 were a result of development in Palestine’s industry. This is also 
responsible for the increase in the import of many of the articles included 
in Table VI, which, although manufactured, are essentially raw materials 
for industry. The period under consideration was one of difficult finan- 
cial conditions in Europe and America and there was an impetus to the 
flow of capital to Palestine, wliich seemed to offer opportunities for safe 
and profitable investment.AS 

In 1936, however, there was a decline in the import trade of Pales- 
tine. This decline affected raw materials and manufactured articles 
exclusively. In fact the imports of foodstuffs and of unclassified articles 
registered increases as compared to 1935. One reason for this decline 
was the disturbed conditions which prevailed in the country for the larger 
part of the year. Another reason was the relative improvement in 
economic conditions abroad which resulted in lesser capital inflow. 

Imports under Class IV, i.e. miscellaneous and unclassified articles, 
averaged £P. 2,050,200 yearly for the 1932-1936 period, or a little over 
16 per cent of the average yearly total of all imports during the period. 
They were lowest during 1932, when they totalled £P. 1,516,713; and 


45. Horowitz and Hinden, op. cil., p. 126. 
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highest during 1936, ^hen they reached £r 2 , 5 ^ 6 , 37 * During 1933 to 
1935 they remained stationary at dightly more than two imHioa pounds 
yearly *6 

The fluctuations from year to year of the proportion between Imports 
under Oa^s IV and total imports diRered in their trend from the fluctua 
tions of imports under Class IV considered «^arately Instead of being the 
lowest year, as the absolute figures indicate, 1932 actually had the 
highest percentage (rg 5 per cent) of imports under Class IV of any of 
the five years This vras caused by the heavy imports of the Iraq 
Petroleum Company stores, which swelled the total of this class without 
a proportional maease in lota! imports The situation was reversed m 
1935 when total imports increased, but the imports under Class IV 
did not increase Durmg that year Class IV imports were only xx 7 
cent of the total imports 

During the preceding five»year period, 1927 X93X, imports under 
Class IV averaged iP 735,600 or rr 1 per cent of the average yearly 
total The year 1927 had the lowest figures, both absolute and relative 
Class IV imports during that year amounted to £P 544,173 
8 8 per cent of the years total imports The year 1930 bad the 
highest figures, both absolute and relative The imports under Class 
IV then amounted to £P 927,540, representing 13 3 per cent of that year% 
total imports 

Items in Class IV include primarily imports by the Government, 
Military, Iraq Petroleum Company stores, and by the stores of the Isavy, 
Army, and Air Force Institutes They al«o include imports of u'ed 
personal effects chemical fertilizers, and animals not for food Except 
for the last two items and for other miscellaneous and unclassified goods, 
whose total value m 1936 was less than rz per cent of the total Class IV 
imports, the goods mcluded in this class are not strictly speaking part of 
Palestine s foreign wade and affect Palestine^ economy only in an m* 
direct manner 

As shown in Table I, total imports durmg 1937 advanced t* 

*S 903 666 from the preceding year's figure of £P 13 979 023 This 
increase in value covers almost every commodity and ‘ can be accounted 
for by the replenishing of traders’ stod^ which had been depleted as a 
result of decreased purchasing dunng the disturbances of 1936, by aP" 
preciated commodity prices, by accumulabon of stocks m antiapation of 

*6 SUUstKol Abslriui 0/ ralettfuf 1937 3» pp 60 «t 

47 /ti«l p 70-71 

4S Ibtd 1937 38 p 70 
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further price rises; and partly by distribution during 1937, according to 
commodities, of imports by Government, N.A.A.F.I., Iraq Petroleum 
Company and other institutions entitled to exeniption ”.49 

The items which showed the greatest increases included wheat, wood 
for building, seeds, beans and nuts for extracting oils, iron and cast 
iron pipes, electrical goods, industrial machinery, wood prepared for 
citrus cases, cotton piece goods, apparel of all sorts, motor cars and motor 
trucks, and paper for printing and packing. There were decreases in the 
imports of barley, poultry and fresh fruils.So 

In tlie first sLx months of 1938, the picture was again reversed and 
there were decreases in all Hie four classes. The total imports for home 
consumption during this period was £P. 6,641,468 as compared W'ith 
iP. 8,129,850 and £P. 6,732,742 for the corresponding period of 1937 
and 1936 respectively. The decrease is partly due to lower prices in 
world markets.Sl 

Food, drinlv, and tobacco imports decreased from £P. 2,316,968 in 
the first si.x months in 1937 to £P. 1,671,306 during the corresponding 
period of 1938, a decrease of 27.9 per cent. The chief items affected 
were grain, flour, and living animats for food. Imports of raw materials 
and articles mainly unmanufactured also dropped from £P. 759,102 to 
£P. 620,285, or 18.3 per cent. Similarly, imports of manufactured goods 
dropped by 13.6 per cent, from £P. 5,021,436 to £P. 4,340,411.52 

B. Imports by Countries oe Origin. 

Table Vll gives the countries that supplied the bulk of the imports 
into Palestine during the period 1934 to 1937, together with the yearly 
value of the imports from each country and the ratio that that value bears 
to the total imports of Palestine for the same year. Comparison ivith 
earlier 3fears is not possible because the statistics for 1926-1933 were 
compiled on the basis of countries of consignment and not countries of 
■origin. 

It appears from the table that the United Kingdom was the chief 
supplier of Palestine, except during 1937, when she lost her lead to 
Germany. The share of the United Kingdom in Palestine’s import trade 
averaged 18.3 per cent during 1934-1937. The share in 1937 alone 
was only 15.8 per cent. It should be noted, however, that the 

49. Report to the League of Nations, 1937, pp. 236-237. 

50. Ibid., pp. 237-238. 

51. General Monthly Bulletin of Current Statistics, August, 1938, p. 330. 

52. Ibid. 
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prices. Moreover, many of the articles thus imported compete seriously 
in price with British goods.ss 

Detailed statistics of the principal items of import a'ccording to 
countries of origin are not yet available for 1937, hence the figures for 
1936 will be used as illustrations. During the year 1936 the chief items 
imported from the United Kingdom were : textiles, particularly 
woolen tissues, cotton piece goods, wearing apparel, electrical goods of 
various sorts, industrial and other machinery, motor cars, tinplate sheets, 
and chemical fertilizers .57 There were also imports of foodstuffs, in- 
cluding fish in brine, dry salted and smoked, tea, sugar whisky, cigarettes, 
beer in bottles, and chocolates. 

During 1937, Germany ranked first as a source of imports, supply- 
ing Palestine with £P. 2,628,226, or 16.5 per cent of her total imports as 
against the United Kingdom’s share of £P.2,si8,669, or 15.8 per cent, 
.^s was referred to above, Germany’s real share in the goods sold in the 
open competitive market of Palestine was actually greater than the 
United Kingdom’s share during 1935 and 1936, and her lead in 1937 is 
much greater than the figures just quoted seem to indicate. 

An important factor affecting imports from Germany is “the 
exchange transfer arrangements made under the auspices of the Reichs- 
bank, and Havara Ltd. in Palestine, whereby immigrants or intending 
immigrants are enabled to transfer their capital from Germany to Pales- 
tine provided that only goods to a like value are exported from Germany 
to Palestine. ”SS But it is stipulated that the goods to be imported should 
not compete with Palestine products. This more or less forced importa- 
tion has resulted in the sale of German goods at lower prices than would 
have been possible under normal conditions, and thus has given Germany 
a competitive advantage. Besides, the Palestine Government admits duty 
free the used personal effects of immigrants. These effects are given a 
wide interpretation and include implements, instruments and tools of 
trade in addition to household goods .59 

Some rfcatrictions were later introduced by Germany. These were 
intended chiefly to prohibit or restrict the exportation of certain articles 
from Germany and thus had the effect of narrowing the choice of ex- 
portable goods for those who desired to transfer capital to Palestine, 
The German competitive advantage must have undoubtedly increased iq 

56. Empson, op, oil., p. 10. 

57. Taken from Palestine Blue Book, 1936, pp. 212-213. 

SS. Empson, op. oil., pp. 10-11. 

S9. Ibid., p. 11. 
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64 Ibid 
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Other principal imports from miscellaneous countries were as fol- 
lows ; — Australia : wheat flour; Cj^prus ; potatoes; India : shelled 
groundnuts; Belgium : iron bars, angles and rods, and various types of 
manufactured iron goods; Bulgaria : sunflower seeds; Czechoslovakia : 
iron pipes and tubes, and woolen tissues; Poland : wood for citrus cases, 
pljm'ood, and used personal effects; Russia : wood and timber, wood pre- 
pared for citrus cases; Yugoslavia ; cattle (oxen, cows and calves), 
cement, and w’ood prepared for citrus cases; Dutch East Indies : sugar; 
Iran ; crude petroleum and fuel oil; Japan : grey, bleached, dyed and 
printed cotton piece goods; Turkey : sheep and larabs.cs 

IV. Merchandise Exports 

The classification of exports used by the Department of Customs, 
Excise and Trade is the same as tliat of imports. The reclassification in. 
1937 of the articles included under Class IV does not affect comparison 
of the figures of that year with those of previous years, as the amounts 
involved are exceedingly negligible.66 Table VTII gives the exports for 
1923 to 1937 by main classes. 

Exports of Class I, i.e. food, drink, and tobacco, have not fallen 
below 70 per cent of the total export of Palestine produce throughout the 
period covered in Table VIII, e.xcept slightly during the years 1924 and 
1925. The average yearly exports for the five-year period 1927 to 
1931 was £P. 1,270,000 or 75.2 per cent. The peak year in this five- 
year period was 1927, when exports reached £P. 1,494,000 or 78.6 per 
cent. The lowest figure was that of 1928, being £P. 1,051,000 or 70.7 
per cent. The decline was due thieflj'- to a drop in citrus exports. 

The average annual exports under Class I for the succeeding six- 
year period 1932 to 1937 is £P. 3,133,000, representing 86.3 per cent of 
the average yearly exports of Palestine. During this period, the four 
years 1932 to 1935 showed steady advances, the figure rising from 
£P. 1,230,000 in 1931 to £P. 2,025,000 in 1932, to £P. 2,865,000 in 1934, 
and to £P. 3,741,000 in 1935. In 1936, tliere was a decline, bringing the 
figure down to £P. 3,048,000. The rise in 1937, however, was sufficient 
to make up for the drop of 1936, and also to push the figure to 
£P. 4,875,000, or well over a million pounds above the 1935 exports. This 
did not continue, as the first six months of 1938 showed a decline of 

.6S. Ibid., pp. 214-2S2. 

66 . See Statistical Abstract of Palestine, 1937 - 38 , p. 62 . 
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ECOVOiirC ORCAVmTIOV of PAI^STIVfi 


TABt£ vni 


\a!ue of Mercbandi'c Exports by Cla'ses, 1923 1937 
(Amount m Oiousands of Pittstioian pounds) 


Year 

Total 

chand se 
exports 

Class 1 

Food dnnk 
and 

tobacco 

CUss ft 

^aw materials 
and articles 
mainly 

iinmanufacluted 

Class IK 

Articles wholly 
or mainly 
manufactured 

Qais IV 

Miscellaneoos 

and 

unclassified 


Amt 

/oOl 

total 

Amt 

A of 
total 

Am t 

/» of 

total 

Amt 

/bOI 

total 

1923 

I 173 

857 

73 1 

54 

46 

258 

22 0 

4 

034 

1924 

) 232 

860 

69 8 

96 

7 8 

265 

21 5 

II 


1925 

1 331 

905 

SHO 

68 

51 

308 

231 

50 


1926 

1 308 

1017 

77 7 

43 

37 

235 

180 


(76 

1927 

1900 

1494 

786 

64 

34 

337 

176 

5 


1928 

1487 

1051 

70 7 

7> 

50 

354 

23 8 

7 

05 

1929 

1 554 

1 lot 

708 

94 

61 

354 

228 

5 

03 

1930 

1896 

) 476 

77 f 

52 

2,7 

365 

193 

3 


1931 

1 572 

1 230 

78? 

59 

38 

280 

178 

3 


1932 

2 381 

2023 

85 1 

43 

18 

312 

13 1 

1 

— 

1933 

2 592 

2 246 

861 

32 

12 

306 

118 

8 


1934 

3 217 

2865 

891 

55 

7 

294 

91 

3 


1935 

4213 

3 741 

887 

101 

24 

370 

88 

3 


1936 

3625 

3 048 

94' 

158 

4,3 

417 

11 5 

2 


1937 

5813 

4 875 

H3‘ 

377 

65 

559 

96 

2 


1938» 

3 259 

2845 

,87 3 

98 

30 

316 

9 7 

— 



a. Tbe fir*! six montbs only 

14 5 per cent from the coiTe=pondmg period of 1937 'These changes 
from year to year are due mainly to vanattons ui the quantity of citrtis 
exported and to fluctuations m its pnces (see Table IX) 

Citrus fruits constitute the largest single item of export of Palestine 
During the five years 1933 to 1937 the average annual export of citms 
fruits constituted about 80 per cent of the average annual total value of 
Palestine s exports "Most of these are shipped in cases to the United 
Eicgdom and continental countries Smalt quantities are exported in hulL 
Table IV gives the quantity and value of citrus exports m cases for 
the period 1930-21 to 1937 38, and at o the quantity diipped during the 
last season before the War 

67 Sfalul col Abslroce 0 / Fdleitme 1937-38 p S9 Cneral ISonlUy Bid 
lelBi oi Current Stollilici Augu.t 193S p 330 
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TabeE IX 


Quantities and Values of Citrus Fruits Exported in Cases From 
Palestine During the Seasons 1913-14 and 1920-21 to 1937-38 6S 


Season 
June 1 
to 

May 3 1 

Oranges 

Lemons 

Grapefruit 

Total 

_ 

Cases 

Value 

In £P. 

Cases 

Value 
in £P. 

Cases 

Value 
in £P. 

Cases 

Value 
in £P. 

1913—14 

___ 

_ 






1.553,861 


1920—21 

830.959 

205,615 




— 

— 

830,959 

205,615 

1921—22 

1,234,251 

333,716 



— 

— 

— 

1,234,251 

333,716 

1922—23 

1,365.543 

426,054 


— 

— 

— 

1,365,543 

426.054 

1923—24 

1.589.331 

431.582 


— 

— 

— 

1,589,331 

431.582 

1924—25 

2,146,457 

621,276 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.146.457 

621,276 

1925—26 

1.515,116 

466,669 

3,615 

963 

— 

— 

1,518,731 

467,632 

1926—27 

2,658,716 

825,046 

9,575 

2,851 

— 

— 

2,668,291 

827,897 

1927—28 

2,210,308 

652,133 

10,135 

2,687 

— 

— 

2,220,443 

654,820 

1928—29 

1.787,493 

534,887 

12,789 

3,695 

2,265 

930 

1,802,547 

539,512 

1929—30 

2,590.861 

777,256 

6,333 

1,899 

13.011 

5,622 

2.610,205 

784,777 

1930—31 

2,425,115 

727.647 

4,803 

1,264 

39,938 

15,602 

2,469,856 

744,513 

1931—32 

3,584,949 

1,725,152 

7,729 

2,540 

105,811 

57,569 

3,698,489 

1,785,261 

1932—33 

4,229,545 

1,961,000 

16,261 

6,949 

244,603 

129,444 

4,490,409 

2.097,393 

1933—34 

5.157,777 

2.441,478 

22,323 

8,318 

353,250 

183,584 

5,533,350 

2,633,380 

1934—35 

6,625,051 

3,029,317 

26,435 

12,062 

682,857 

341,585 

7.334,343 

3.382,964 

1935—36 

4.992,254 

2,198,982 

50,336 

31.901 

843,81 1 

304,987 

5.886,401 

2,535,870 

1936—37 

9,190,683 

3,377,845 

71,501 

29,760 

1.5''i3.710 

465,824 

10,795,894 

3,873,429 

1937—38 

9,512,337 

— 

80,227 

— 

1,804,484 



11,397,048 

— 


It is evident from Table IX that of the citrus fruits exported, 
oranges constitute the predominant item, both in quantity and in value. 
As a result chiefly of increased acreage^? but also of improved methods 
of cultivation, as well as of marJieting and transportation, the quantity 
of orange exports rose considerably. Whereas until the end of the 1925- 
26 season an average of approximately one and a half million cases was 
exported annualty, in the succeeding five years the average rose to two 
and one-third million boxes. Since 1932-33 the number of cases export- 
ed has increased more rapidly, with the e.xception of the 1935-36 season 
when the exports declined to almost five million cases, as compared with 


68. From Table XIV, Chapter IV and Statistical Abstract of Palestine, 1037- 


38, p. 7b. 

69. See Chapter W, p. 138. 
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Table VIII 


Value of Merchandise Exports by Qa«ses, 1923 1937 6? 
(Amount m thousands of Palc-tinfan pounds) 


Year 

Total 

chaodise 

Clan I 

Food dnnk 
and 

tobacco 

Oaaa 11 

^aw materials 
and articles 
mainly 

unmanufactut^ 

Class 111 

Art cles wholly 
Of mainly 
manufactured 

Class IV 

Miscellaneous 

and 

undais Ged 

Amt 

total 

Amt 

/ ot 
total 

Amt 

/. of 
total 

Amt 

a 

1923 

1 173 

R57 

731 

54 

46 

258 

220 

4 

034 

1924 

1 232 

860 

S9H 

% 

7ft 

265 

21 5 

n 


1925 

1 331 

905 

fi«0 

6 ft 

51 

308 

23 1 

50 


1926 

1 308 

1017 

77 7 

48 

3 7 

235 

180 

6 

06 

1927 

1900 

1494 

786 

64 

34 

337 

176 

5 

02 

J92S 

1 487 

1031 

7(17 

75 

50 

354 

23 8 

7 


1929 

} 554 

1 lOI 

70P 

94 

61 

354 

22 8 

5 

03 

1930 

1 R% 

1476 

77 f 

57. 

77 

365 

19 3 

3 

02 

1931 

1 572 

1 230 

78 7 

59 

ift 

280 

178 

3 


1932 

2 381 

2025 

H5 1 

43 

ift 

312 

13 1 

1 

— 

1933 

2 592 

2 246 

86 ; 

37 

(2 

306 

116 

8 

03 

1934 

3 717 

2865 

891 

55 

17 

294 

9 1 

3 


1935 

4215 

3 741 

887 

101 

74 

370 

88 

3 


1936 

3 625 

3 048 

941 

158 

4J 

4)7 

115 

2 


1937 

5 813 

4875 

83 ‘ 

377 

65 

559 

96 

2 


1938« 

3 259 

2 845 

87 3 

98 

30 

316 

9 7 

■ 



a The first dx months only 

14 5 per cent from the corresponding period of 1937 These changes 
from year to year are due mainly to variations in the quantity of atrus 
exported and to fluctuations m its prices (see Table IX) 

Citrus fruits constitute the largest single item of export of Palestine 
During the five years 1933 to 1937 the average annual export of citrus 
fruits constituted about 80 per cent of the average annual total value of 
Palestine s exports hlost of these are shipped m cases to the United 
Kingdom and continental countries Small quantities are exported m hulk 
Table IX gives the quantity and value of citrus exports in cases for 
the period 1920-21 to 1937 38, and also the quantity shipped during the 
last season before the ar 

87 Staltsttcal Absirait o/ Palts! ne I93T 38 p 39 and Cfneral SfonlMy 
Ulm oi Current SlaluUcj August 1938, pu 3^0 
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TabeE IX 


Quantities and Values of Citrus Fruits Exported in Cases From 
Palestine During the Seasons 1913-14 and 1920-21 to 1937-38 68 


Season 
June 1 
to 

May 3 1 

Oranges 

Lemons 

Grapefruit 

Total 

Cases 

Value 
in £P. 

Cases 

Value 
in £P. 

Cases 

Value 
in £P, 

Cases 

Value 
in £ P. 

1913—14 


_ 





1,553,861 


1920—21 

830,959 

205,615 

— 

— 

— 

— 

830,959 


1921—22 

1,234,251 

333,716 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,234,251 

333,716 

1922—23 

1,365,543 

426,054 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,365.543 


1923—24 

1,589,331 


— 

— 

— 

— 

1,589,331 

431,582 

1924—25 

2,146,457 


— 

— 

— 

— 

2,146.457 

621,276 

1925—26 

1,515,116 

466,669 

3,615 

963 


— 

1,518,731 

467,632 


2,658,716 


9,575 

2,851 


— 

2,668,291 


1927—28 

2.210,308 

652,133 

10,135 

2,687 

— 

— 

2,220,443 

654,820 

1928—29 

1,787,493 

534.887 

12,789 

3,695 

2,265 

930 

1,802.547 

539,512 

1929—30 

2,590,861 

777,256 

6,333 

1,899 

13.011 

5,622 

2,610,205 

784,777 

1930—31 

2,425,115 

727,647 

4,803 

1,264 

39,938 

15.602 

2,469,856 

744,513 

1931—32 

3,584.949 

1,725,152 

7,729 

2,540 

105,811 

57,569 

3,693,489 

1,785,261 

1932—33 

4,229,545 

1,961,000 

16,261 

6,949 

244,603 

129,444 

4.490,409 

2,097,393 

1933—34 

5,157,777 

2,441,478 

22,323 

8,318 

353,250 

183,584 

5,533,350 

2,633,380 

1934—35 

6,625,051 

3,029,317 

26,435 

12,062 

682,857 

341,585 

7,334,343 

3.382,964 

1935-3614.992,254 

2,198,982 

50,336 

31,901 

843,81 1 

304,987 

5,886,401 

2,535,870 

1936— 37!9, 190,683 

3,377,845 

71.501 

29,760 

1,5-!3,710 

465,824 

10,795,894 

3.873.429 

1937-389,512.337 

— 

80,227 

— 

1,804,484 

— 

11,397,048 

— 


It is evident from Table IX tliat of the citrus fruits exported, 
oranges constitute the predominant item, both in quantity and in value. 
As a result chiefly of increased acreage66 but also of improved metliods 
of cultivation, as well as of marketing and transportation, the quantity 
of orange exports rose considerably. Whereas until the end of the 1925- 
26 season an average of approximately one and a half million cases was 
exported annualty, in the succeeding five years the average rose to two 
and one-third million boxes. Since 1932-33 the number of cases e.xport- 
ed has increased more raoidly, with the exception of the 1935-36 season 
when the exports declined to almost five million cases, as compared with 


68. From Table XW, Chapter IV and Statistical Abstract 
oS, p. 76, 


69. See Chapter IV, p. 138. 
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tCO-,<JMlC 0!1CAOTZ*TI0N <» PAUSTOe 


6 6 millions m the previous se^ 9 ^ reason the 

reaching a little oier nine tmllion 

quantity ol eapotts rose to 9 Sr«37 ^ considerably Irom 

yar.at.ons m value ol Vo" .s not umlon. 

lananons .n qnanl.ty The P"" “ sh.pments dnt.ng the same 

liom season to season or even for «' ^ Table IX, ne 

season Comparmg the 'manUt.es ^d 

find that the value of eapoiB in .93 33, ,^,0 opposite 

not rise u. the same proport.o^ th ’ lo ,53455 

veas true ol .933-34, as ‘^'“ „..h eirports ol .933 34 

again the increased value ot exports as par 10*5-36, the drop 

1 not as peat as th. increase ,n qom.^ .fj^p ^Pr- •>“ 
value Shonm m Table IX mas otused more by a dmp P 

Uie deel.ne m quantity The a”p tn pn-, aver- 

,936 3, tins to some e.tent counterbalanced by a drop . V 

apnglut per cent less .ban t arhcle ol 

Grapefruit has become of considerable po Uunog 

eitport Gtapelru.t first appeared on the ^e succeeding 

to year . .6s cases, valued at £P 930, ,b?^oant,ty e.- 

jears witnessed a very rapid and uninterrupted rise in Q 
ported, leachJig over a million and a hall cases in « 37 
lity increased lurther to i 804^184 cases Vah the'^total ejports 

lor grapelruil declined sharply in I93S-3 those in 1934*33 

0, grVirnu dunng to year to by .60,954 "fchne m pr^ « 

the value was loner by IP 36 SPS There “as a I ^j„cas 

193S 37, as the quantity esported increased by about 82 pet c • ^ 

the total value received was only S3 !>« “ g erament » 

year The continuous drop in grapelniit puces induced 
restrict export to the more popular “counts 'xpo 

comparative^ small, but lhe> have been L,,co) ea- 

Odier important tnUcles n, Class I (tood. dnnk and tohaccoJ|^^^^ 
ports include edible olive oil, other edible oils, rice, ura 
barley, watermelon, cakes for feeding animal*, confKtionery 
wanes and fruit ]uice and syrup The exporU of the*e articl 
considerablv from jcar to year, depending chiefiv upon the^ > 
do not otdmanl> figure high in the esport trade of PalKtine Th 
ations in yield are shown in Chapter IV Table X give ^ 
values of these articles from 1927 to 1937 The great fall m ^ 


70 Falfitvit and HidiU Edit Etonomic lloia.int, June, 1938 p 
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of watermelon exports since 1931 is due to protective tariffs on imports 
of fruits imposed bj' Egypt during 1931. 

Tabee X 

Value of Principal Articles Under Class I (Food, Drink and Tobacco) 
Exported During 1927-1937 
(In thousands of Palestinian pounds) 


Article 

1927 

1928 

1929 


1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Oranges in 










1 

1 

cases 

814 

649 

517 

8571 

886 

1,701 

1.949 

2,430 

3,131 

2,485 

3,649 

Oranges in 










bulk 

Grapefruit in 

— 


32 

1 

50 

18 

9 

3 

6 

21 

22 

108 

cases 

— 

— 

4 

10 

40 

80 

129 

220 

376 

307 

534 

Lemons in 



1 









cases 

3 

3 

4 

1 

2 

6 

7 

12 

18 

35 

33 

Olive oil, 
edible 

Other oils, 

68 

1 

13 

8 

19 

19 

20 

21 

19 

33 

26 

91 

edible 

7 

22 

28 

4 

9 

30 

27 

36 

24 

51 

112 

Rice 

Dura and 




— 


— 

— 

' 

— 

4 

58 

maize 

99 

74 

91 

152 

38 

2 

2 

5 

15 

6 

53 

Barley 

73 

51 

27 

56 

2 

1 

— 

19 

— 

— 

1 57 

Watermelons 

Cakes,allsorts, 

116 

52 

1 

102 

1 

84 

48 

31 

21 

30 

31 

20 

16 

for feeding 
animals 

r-i-r 

10 

26 

1 

2 

- - - 

9 

8 

15 

10 

2 

38 

Confectionery 
and sweets 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

7 

1 

; 15 

22 

Wines 

Fruit juice 

22 

31 

27 

1 

1 

31 

31 

31 

22 

23 

20 

20 

19 

and syrup 

1 



3 

3 

4 

7 

7 

9 

8 

10 

Total 

1,205 

908 

868 

1,271 

1,097 

1,926 

2,198 

2,823|3.695 


4,800 

% of total 
Class I 

81 

86.4 

78.8 

86.1 

89.2 

95 

97.9 

98.5 

98.8 

98.5 

98.5 


The principal exports in Class II, i.e. articles wholly or mainly 
unmanufactured, are raw and dried hides and skins, intestines, raw and 
waste wool, and sulphur (see Table XI). Only. the first-named articles 
are exported in important quantities, and that only since 1936. 

71. Statistical Abstract oj Palestine, 1937-38, pp. 72-73. 
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ECOhOMlC OJOAKBAIION Of PAlCStlNE 


TABIi XI 

0. Poncp. A»,c.es ^ of .p"*. ’ 

factured) Exported During 1927 *937 

(In Ihoufandj of Palcn mian pounds) 

A 0 .CI 0 ll927h92all9^193cll93lll932ll933|lwHw^ 



Eopott! uote Class III, le 

did not show any appreciable increases before home 

output of mdunry ncnl to <ausf> the 

maL. Tha sala. oi Class III v “ro. the Ie«> 

.9=3 .935 averaged IP 3.0700 “"""y . “h ,„„,u«led t. 

figure was 1926, during which exporU under C 
IP .36,000 Ihe peah yea, ol that per.od was >935. 
of esports .eached IF 370.000 That, however, was only 


IP s 000 more than the ejpo.ts ol .930 .ncteased to 

Dnnng .936 and .937, the evports under Class " ^.n 

IP 4.7 078 and IP 5=8,753 respectively This j and a 

ty of the home market, the improved conditions of trade 
n^e in world prices » In spite of this mcrease, oTexports 

manufictured goods in Class III are still very low. ^ cent m 

of such goods to total exports of Palestine produce was n 5 P® 

1936 and 9 6 per cent m 1937 j-, jH 

Table XII shows the value of the principal exports unaer 
The^ include laundry soap, potash, bromine, cotton yam an . . 

wearing apparel, artificial teeth, paper and cardboard goo , s 


72 5(afii(xa2 4li5lroct o/ Pabifwe 1937-3S pp 72 73 

73 IforowtU and Hinden cit p t02 
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and socks, and essences of all kinds. Until 193 S, laundry soap was the 
leading article in this group. From 1927 to 1930 inclusive, exports of 
laundry soap declined slowly but remained over £P. 200,000 annually. 
In fact the annual average was £P. 218,737. In 1931, the exports fell 
abruptly to £P. 117,393, owing chiefly to the high customs tariffs imposed 
by Eg>’pt during that year. Exports to Egypt fell from 4,896 tons in 
1930 to 2,566 tons in 1931.'"* The decline continued gradually, the 
exports of 1934 being valued at £P. 69,368. There was a slight revival in. 
1935, a greater decline in 1936 and further slight recovery in 1937, raising 
the export figure of that year to £P. 74,262.7s 


Table XII 


Value of Articles Under Class III (Articles Mainly or VTiolly 
Manufactured) Exported During 1927-1937 76 
(In thousands of Palestinian pounds) 


Article 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Soap, laundry 

233 

223 

214 

205 

117 

105 

75 

69 

78 

52 

74 

Potash 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

80 

133 

175 

Bromine 

Colton yam 

— — 


— 

— 


— 



19 

35 

42 

and thread 
Wearing apparel 

— — 

— 



! 

0 

2 

2 

2 

19 

41 

of all kinds 

I 

8 

13 

19 

17 

16 

27 

38 

63 

47 

34 

Artificial teeth 
Paper and card- 

1 

4 

9 

10 

16 

13 

1 

24 

29 

34 

1 

32 i 

1 

34 

board goods 
Stockings and 



" " 

2 

4 

3 

2 

4 

5 

4 

27 

socks 

Essences of all 

13 

17 

19 

20 

16 

12 

12 

9 

J 11 

7 

10 

kinds 

4 

4 

5 

— 

1 

2 

4 

7 

6 

14 

8 

Total 

252 

256 

260 

256 

171 

153 

146 

159 

298 

343 

446 

%of 

total Class III 

74.8 

72.3 

73.4 

70.1 

61.1 

49 

47.7 

54.1 

80.5 

82.3 

79.8 


74. Annual Report oj the Department of Customs, Excise and Trade, 1931, 
p.40. 

75. Statistical Abstract of Palestine, 1037-3S, pp. 74-73. 

76. Ibid., pp. 74-73. 



4i 6 ECONOatrC OSGAVZZAttOV of PUESTINfi 

No statistics are available for potash and broimne exports prior to 
I9J5 Exports of potash in IMS were i8,x24 tons, valued at fP 80,231 
The foUo^raig year there was a sh^t increase m quantity to 19 793 tons, 
but, owing to higher prices the value amounted to £P 132)857 Exports 
in 1937 were 29,110 tons \alued at £P 174,67277 Bromine exports 
followed a similar course Exports rose from 403 tons \alued at 
£P 18,751 in 1935 to 478 tons \alued at £P 35)097 »n *936 1“ 

exports again rose to 533 tons worth £P 42,026 78 

Exports under Qass IV, which, accordmg to the 1937 classification, 
included only living animals not for food, are negligible, as may be ob- 
served from Table VllI 

The chief markets for Palestine produce are the United Kingdom, 
Syria Holland, Germany, Poland, Sweden, and Belgium Table NIII P'® 
the percentage distribution of Palestine s exports by leading countries of 
destination for tne period t93c-t937 

The United Kingdom is the leadmg buyer Her yearly purduses 
during the eight-year period covered m Table \III have averaged ap- 
proximately 53 per cent of Palestine s exports These purchases consist 
lUmost exclusuely of citrus fruits The extent of the citrus trade wth 
the United Kingdom 1$ given m Table XIV 


Tabie Mil 

Percentage Distribution of Exports of Palestine Produce According W 
Countries of Destination 1930 1937 7^ 


CountTiel 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Uoited 

Kingdom 

3707 

45 05 

5635 

6017 

55 49 

60 59 

54 35 

5419 

Syria 

n 09 

1416 

965 

822 

692 

7 19 

8.56 

1075 

Gentianv 

1071 

12 83 

1397 

1442 

1867 

5 95 

3 61 

182 

Holland 

304 

063 

132 

208 

241 

440 

5 49 

5 59 

Poland 

087 

I 12 

069 

056 

099 

290 

3 76 

271 

Sweden 

007 

078 

058 

097 


1 29 

3 46 

267 

belgiuia 

279 

072 

019 

038 



185 

305 

Egypt 

20 86 

11 32 

5 41 

278 

2 19 


1 74 

171 

France 

318 

262 

148 

085 

092 

213 

131 

240 


77 /M, p 7S 
*8 !bij 

79 tbid p 79 
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Table XIV 

, f ritrus Cases Exported to the United Kingdom and T^eir 

1 Cases 7 o of total 


1934— 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

1937— 38 


5.270,490 

4.009.803 

7.610.845 

6,908.985 


Citrus exports to the United horn Pate- 

. 97.9 and 96.3 per cent respective y potash valued at 

tme.si Bromine to the value of 31,250 

iP. 18,198 were exported during ^ 936 -^^ among the 

Until the beginning of ipSS, Germ^ y g^oond 

countries buying from PalesUn^ ,-,!!!’!” pvnorts' dropped to S-9S 
place to Syria. Her share of Palestin ^P gtth 

cent as compared with 18.67 per cent m ^ 93 • dwindled 

place, her share being 3.61 per cent. Again 1 Palestine’s ex- 

"0 X.8. per cent. This decline in Germany s share 

ports is attributable chiefly to strict °° ^ed a luxury and 

ports. Citrus fruits, Palestine’s chief export m quantities, 
in consequence are admitted only m stric y steadily risen since 

Holland’s share of Palestine’s export tra e Palestine’s 

1931. During that year, Holland bought only o. 3 P exceeded only 
exports. In 1937 her share rose to S-S 9 Per_ ’ constitute 

•by the United Kingdom and Syria. Here again 

■the chief item. , ^l^are rose from i-8S 

Belgium’s purchases expanded in r 937 , ^n^ traits being 

per cent in 193S and 1936, to 3 -o 5 per ® S to Belgium, 
the chief item of export. Some potash was exp Poland have risen 

As in the case of Holland, Palestine s ^P°’’ ^ Palestine’s export 
steadily, so that in 1937, Poland ranked fi t am o 

80. Figures for first two years from yeairs from Depofl'^ 

Annual Report, 193S-36, p. 194; figures for tne 

oj Agriculture and Fisheries, 4«««<4 -KcFprt, nggh, 1936, p. 214. 

81. Calculated from figures in Palestine Blue Boou, 

82. Ibid., p. 214. 



^,8 EC0S05IIC OHM-nEAlION Of PA«STII« 

Ttip chief itero of export is 
markets, her 'hare being a 71 affected by an agreement, 

citrus fruits Palestine s tra e T<«CTsh Acency to regulate the 

between the Polish Government and 

trarsfer of capital from Polan ourchase m Poland of wood 

ments for citrus should be balai^ by the fruit 

being di'cussed 86 nnnni» iot 6 

Wns t. S>,Bien have alx, been 
.53, Sweden ranted veth, and her share of ^ [„,a. 

3 46 per cent for .936 and a 6, per cent lor .937 As™ “ 

^hrrr"has dechned ,n ..p^»ce, « 
rome recover! ,» .937 n»ms Urat >ear rrances 'tor. ' 
per cent as compared with the prec-din; yetms alar' °f 3 P 

Eeports « Sl-rta aoJ POP* »« *"“'-"'1 " 

chapter 87 


V Re exports 

Re-esports do not yet constitute an “"P"™' f ' '.“j'Sd 

trade of Palestine Their annual value in any one year die> 

.93, never evceeded five per cent of the '“P"^ - 

rise to an extent comparable to that indicated by impo 
The a«rage yearly total re-exports for the five years 19 7 3 

approximately £P an 000 Durmg the succeeding four ye.^. 93 
193s It ro^ to about £P 287,000, an mcrease of 36 pe® j, 

The charp n«e m reexports ,n 1936 and 1937 
1933 IS noteworthy It will be observed from Table 
the mcrease affected almost exclusively re-exports from Class 
unul 1937, consisted mainly of items for Government, Mi da^» ^ „ 

Petroleum Company «tores This, together with the fact that th ^ 

of the re-exports went to Egypt,®* seems to indicate that the mcr 


M P<i;<sfine and Utddlt East EconsmK ilotatme March 1937 p 15^ 

85 ll»d 

86 ifctil June 1933 p 233 

87 See tnfra pp 42S-430 
88. See Table Xin 
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re-exports in 1936 and 1937 was caused chiefly by movements of army 
supplies and munitions between Palestine and Egypt on account of the 
political disturbances.S 9 Table XV gives the value of re-exports from 
each class for the period 1927 to 1937. 


Table XV 

Value of hlerchandise Re-exports by Classes, 1927-193790 
(Amount in tliousands of Palestinian pounds) 


Year 

Total 

mer- 

chan- 

dise 

re-ex- 

porls 

Class I 

Food, drink 
and tobacco 

Class II 
Raw materials 
and articles 
mainly 

unmnnuiactnred 

Class III 

Articles wholly 
or main!}' 
manufactured 

Class IV 

Miscellaneous 

and 

unclassified 

Am’t 

% of 
total 

Am’t 

■4 o f 
total 

Am’t 

7c of 
total 

Am't 

%of 

total 

1927 

246 

6 

2.4 

4 

1.6 

88 

35.8 

148 

60.2 

1928 

178 

5 

2.8 

2 

i.i 

92 

51.4 

80 

44.7 

1929 

198 

8 

4.1 

:> 

1.5 

79 

39.9 

108 

54.5 

1930 

182 

4 

2.7 

6 

3.3 

71 

39.0 

101 

55.5 

1931 

251 

4 

1.6 

8 

3.2 

75 

29.9 

164 

65.3 

1932 

244 

11 

4.5 

2 

0.8 

88 

36.2 

142 

58.5 

1933 

319 

5 

1.6 

3 

0.9 

83 

26.0 

228 

71.5 

1934 

284 

5 

1.7 

3 

1.1 

84 

29.6 

192 

67.6 

1935 

301 

10 

3.3 

3 

1.0 

in 

36.9 

177 

58.8 

1936 

642 

10 

1.6 

3 

0.5 

126 

19.6 

503 

78.3 

1937 

636 

33 

5.2 

11 

IB 

568 

92.5 

4- 

0.6 


The wide discrepancy bebveen the values re-exported in 1936 and 
1937 under Classes III and IV is accounted for by the change in the 
customs classification in 1937, already referred to. All items previously 
included under Class IV, wdth the exception of living animals for food, 
were distributed among the other classes. As most of these items are 
manufactured goods, the share of Class III from the redistribution was 
the greatest. 

No data are available as to the nature of the articles re-exported, 
except for the year 1937. Table XVI gives the value of the principal 
commodities re-exported during that year. 

S9. In times of disturbances, reinforcements are usually borrowed from Britisb 
forces in Egypt. 

90. Compiled from Palestine Blue Book, 1936, pp. 209-210, and Report to the 
League -of Nations, 1937, pp. 247-248. 
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Tabus XVI 

\ alue of Principal Commodities Re carted m 1937 
{Prewously included in imports)^! 


Conrmoditiet 


£P 


Cigarette! 

Wood and hmber 
Iron pipe! 

Iron pipe* fitting? and drawn tube* 

Cinema film syncbronized witK tound on filin 
Medical optical and veterinary tn*fninienU 
Dectnca! good* 

Industrial and manufactunng machinery 
Component part* of exempted naehinery 
Motor can omnibu»e* lomej and van* 

Parts of motor vehicle* and tractors 
Used perwnal effect* 

Good* manufactured (not elsewhere speofied) 
All other goods 
Total 


9822 
4211 
14829 
5530 
H.lOO 
7116 
4013 
23 399 
5940 
11847 
9 449 
72409 
326620 
129 808 . 


636 093 


The diief countries of destjoation of Palestine’s le esports axe Egyph 
Syria the Uruted Kingdom, and Iraq During the period 1932 to *931 
tbe»e countries together teceited about 81 per cent of Palestine's xt* 
exports Table XVII gives the principal countries of destination 0 
Palestine s re-exports, and the values re-exported to each 

Re-exports to Syria are regulated by the special Customs Agreement 
of 1929 According to that agrement foreign goods on which duty has 
been paid m Palestine, if sub'^juently re-exported in their ongmal 
state, enter S}Tia free of duty when the Syrian tariff is the same or lower 
than the Palestinian tariff and pay the difference when the Synan tanS n 
higher In the case where the Syrian tariff is lower, however, the i®* 
porter of Palestinian re-exports collects a refund equal to the differ- 
ence between the two duties A complete record is made of all the« 
transactions and a settlement is made between the two Governments 
from tune to time, eadi refunding to the other duties collected on 
sequently re-exported goods. 


91 Report to Itie Lra/ite of Halioot, 193? pp 247 24S 
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TabeE XVII 

Chief Countries of Destination of Palestine’s Re-exports, 1932-1937 92 



1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

United Kingdom 

23 

28 

i 

43 

26 

45 

107 

Other parts of the British Empire 

4 

6 

5 

8 

11 

17 

France 

7 

2 

19 

3 

5 

7 

Germany 

10 

10 

11 

11 

17 

14 

Poland 

1 

1 

4 

3 

5 

8 

Roumania 

2 

1 

4 

1 

3 

2 

Egypt 

119 

161 

1 95 

142 

424 

311 

Iraq 

20 

23 

6 

11 

9 

25 

Syria 

41 

71 

59 

57 

54 

75 

United States of America 

5 

5 

11 

9 

! 8 

15 

Other countries 

12 

11 

1 27 

30 

61 

55 

Total 

244 

319 

I 284 

301 

642 

636 


Until 193s, a drawback of the amount of the duty paid, less ten per 
cent, was allowed on ail imports (with some exceptions) if they were sub- 
sequently re-exported in their original form. During 1935, the drawback 
system was extended to apply to any imported material used in the 
manufacture of goods exported from Palestine, provided the Standing 
Committee for Commerce and Industr}' is satisfied that the drawback does 
not work to the disadvantage of producers of like commodities and that it 
is to the interest of Palestine that it should be allowed.93 

Bonded warehouse facilities are now available in Palestine, and in- 
creasing use is being made of them. The following figures give the 
value of goods re-exported from Bond for the corresponding 3'-ears : — 94 


1933 

£ F . 48,28s 

1934 

49,047 

1935 

68,445 

1936 

84,904 

1937 

115,074 


92. Figures for 1932-1936 taken from Palestine Bine Book, 1936, pp. 202-20S; 
for 1937, from Palestine Commercial Btdlelin, Feb., 1938, p. S7. 

93. Annual Report of the Department of Customs, Excise and Trade, 1933, p. 4. 

94. Palestine Blue Book, 1936, p. 208, and Palestine Commercial Bulletin, 
February, 1938, p. 38. 
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VI Transit 

The opemrg of the trans-desert motor “'’J^s'whch 

to mcreese the transit trade of both » d 

preriouslj had to c.rcom»av.pte o^lland to those 

Iran maj now be di-ehatged at j j ^ 6„ds its mi> 

countries Also some of the local produce of Iraq and 
to the ttest through the same route irans-desert tranat 

Palestine s natural position in rmP«P* Baghdad is 

trade is not as fasotable as 'h^ disadvantage, ho«- 

shorter and easier than that of Palestine ^ construction of the 

ever has bee. counterbalance! to -ome ertent by the con « 

Haifa Harbor in which harbor « ™ , 

facilities for those engaged m the ^,„,p„rt trade, has 

The value of Palestine's transit trade, like her rMi^ 
increased but not to the same ertent as the mcrea-e m P 


Table XVIII ^ 

\alue of Palestine’s Merchandu-e Transit Trade by Classes, ipa? '93 
(Amount in thousand* ot Palglaan pounds) 


Year 

Total 

mer 

chan 

Gaul 

Food, dnnk 

aa»U 

Raw matenals 
and articles 
inaialy 

unmanufactured 

Class 111 

Arlidet wholly 
Of mainly 

manulaclured 

aa«» IV 

Miscellaneous 

and 

unclassifieo 

transit 

trade 

Amt 

7«o| 

tatal 

Amt 

/.o] 

total 

Am’l 

4o; 

total 

Amt 1 

total 

31 

13 

07 

19 

97 

2.0 

32 
67 
48 
103 

1927 

192i 

192 

193 
193 
193 
193 
193 
19 
19 

,31 
177 
)\ 265 

3 155 

1 177 

2 196 

3 188 

4 239 

5 482 

6 320 

11 

27 

105 

48 

45 

73 

91 

86 

59 

57 

94 
153 
396 
31 0 
25 4 
37 2 
484 
36C 
123 
\7i 

2 

4 

2 

8 

1 5 
23 
01 
52 

1 1 
46 

114 

144 

156 

96 

113 

no 

91 

137 

399 

230 

87 0 

81 3 
589 
619 
63 8 

56 2 
484 

57 3 

82.9 

7.9 

4 

2 

2 

1? 

4 

6 

16 

23 

33 


not jet avid 


able 


OS Faleslutt Blue Booh 1936 pp 209 210 Figures for 1937 
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exports (see Table I). The value of goods passing through Pales- 
tine in transit averaged about £P. 181,000 annually during 1927 to 1931, 
and £P. 285,000 during 1932 to 1936.96 Since 1933, there has been a 
gradual and steady increase in the value of the transit trade of Palestine, 
except for the year 1936, because of the disturbances. The increase 
since 1934 is accounted for mainly by the construction of the Haifa 
Harbor. In fact, merchandise passing tlirough Haifa in transit to Iraq 
rose from £P. 1,300 in 1931 to £P. 273,303 in 1935.97 

No statistics are available to show the value and nature of the 
different commodities that compose Palestine's transit trade, except for 
crude oil sent by pipe line through tlie Port of Haifa (see Table XIX) . 

Tabee XIX ^ 

Transit from Iraq of Crude Oil by Pipe Tine through the Port of Haifa, 

1934-1937 9 S 


(In thousands of PaJcstinian pounds) 


Countries consigned to 

1934 

1 

1935 

1936 

1937 

i 

United Kingdom 

1 

49 

266 

251 

311 

Belgium 

1 

19 

— 

8 

France 

181 i 

1,127 

1,168 

957 

Italy 

— 

22 

29 

113 

Other countries Africa 

— 

49 

89 

156 

Unknown destinations 


— 

26 

— 

Total 

230 

1,483 

1,563 

1,545 


The chief countries exporting goods in transit via Palestine are Iraq, 
the United Kingdom, Egypt, Japan, and the United States of America. 
Iraq holds first place. Table XX gives the value of transit trade supplied 
by each of the principal countries exporting via Palestine. 

Iraq also heads the list of countries importing goods in transit via 
Palestine, with Trans-Jordan ranking second. A list of the principal 


96 . In order to make comparison with previous years possible, the figures for 
1935 and 1936 in Table I were reduced by the value of goods passing in transit 
from Iraq via the trans-desert motor route. They amounted to £P 341 129 in 1935 
and IP. 192,498 in 1936 . 

97 . Palestine and iPtddle East Economic Magazine, March, 193 V, p. 122. 

98 . Statistical Abstract oj Palestine, 1937 - 38 , p. 83 . 
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TABtE XX 


PALESTINE 


Tnimil tM ratetiM, J93=-‘937® 


Country 


,932 ~l 93 r ~i 937 [l^ ^1 



United Kingdom 
Europe 
Egypt 
Iran 
Iraq 
Japan 
Syria 
Turltey 
*Ttanj-Jordan 
Umled Slate* of America 
Other counlne* 


Chief Countries In-potUnf; Goods in Transit t'O 

(Amount m thousand* ol rstc^timan pound ) 


United Kingdom 

Egypt 

Iraq 
Syna 

Trans-Jordan 
United Stales of America 
Other counlne* 

. I.cW. soods to Mi».l .» 11« i™s9«.rt » 

prtMoua years jqj jOSt 

99 Fipites for 1932 1936 ULen from Pelestme BIm Book, 1936 P 

for 1937 from Commercial BtBItlm, Feb, 193S p 60 jqj 208, * 

100 Figures for 1932 1936 from Pofedwe Blue Book. 1930, W 
1937 from CommcrciaJ BuUelw, February, 1938 p 59 
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countries of destination of Palestine’s transit trade and the value of goods 
imported bj’’ each are given in Table XXI. 

Transit trade to and from Iraq was given a further stimulus in 
February, 1937, when the Palestine Government concluded with Iraq a 
special customs agreement to facilitate trade between the two countries. 
According to the agreement, Palestine accords the Government of Iraq 
free zone facilities in the Port of Haifa; reduces the rates of customs 
duties on some Iraqi goods, if imported into Palestine tlirough the 
Baghdad — Haifa land route; exempts, subject to some reservations, barley 
and ghee (sa 7 i!u) of Iraqi origin also, if imported by tlie land route; ad- 
mits, free of duty, motor vehicles, tire and petrol imported by transport 
companies using the land route; reduces licence fees on public and com- 
mercial vehicles; provides special wharfage dues for goods imported or 
exported in transit by whatever enterprise.iOl Fiirthermore, both Gov- 
ernments undertake to keep in good repair the sections of the Baghdad — 
Haifa land route in their respective territories. 

Transit trade to and from Trans-Jordan is regulated by a transit 
agreement concluded in the latter part of 1928, providing for the free 
transit of goods between the two countries. Since the conclusion of this 
agreement, Trans-Jordan trade passing tlmough Palestine has increased 
greatly. 

VII. Trade with Neighboi-ing Countiues 

Trade between Palestine and the neighboring states of Syria, Egypt 
and Iraq, talren together, is little developed. One common reason for 
this situation is the fact that Palestine and her neighbors are essentially 
agricultural countries producing manj' like cominodities. During the 
four-year period 1934 to 1937, the value of import^ from these countries 
into Palestine averaged approximately 13.25 per cent of the value of 
total imports, and the value of exports tliereto av&,raged about 10.4 per 
cent of the value of total exports. Their share of the re-export and 
transit trade of Palestine, however, is much greater. Table XXII shows 
the proportion of each country’s share in the various branches of 
Palestine’s trade. 

As may be seen from Table XXII, Syria supplies, on the average, 
about 63 per cent of Palestine’s total imports from the three neighboring 
countries and also absorbs about So per cent of Palestine's exports to 
them. 

101 . T/ie Palcslinc Gazciic, Extraordinary No. 66S, Peb., 1937, Supplement 2, 
p. 87. 
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The Share o! Sjtia Esypt and Iraq in Paleslincs toreisn Trade, 



79 anJ Paifilint Cenmeraoi BiiOrt/n February, 19W 
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In the section on re-exports, it was stated that the special customs 
agreementios between SjTia and Palestine, concluded in May, 1929, 
provides for facilitating the exchange of goods of foreign origin if im- 
ported by one country and subsequent exported to the other. The 
said agreement also pro\ddes that goods manufactured in either country, 
whether from local produce or from partly or wholly foreign material, shall 
be admitted to the odier country free of duty. Transit trade is allowed 
to move freely to and from either country, and goods exported from one 
or the other country, even when not originally declared to be in transit, 
may be allowed to proceed in transit immunity provided certain con- 
ditions are fulfilled. To facilitate the e.xecution of the agreement and 
at the same time to prevent smuggling, each of tlie two Governments 
specifies the routes which the goods must follow to and from either 
country. Negotiations are now under way for amending the agreement 
to provide protection for Palestine's industry. 

The value of Paiestfneh trade wdth Syria is given ui Table XXIIL 

Table XXIII 


Palestine’s Trade wdth Syria, 1927 to 1937104 
(In Palestinian pounds) 


Year 

1 

Imports 

1 

i 

j 

Exports I 

Re- 

exports 

Re-export, 
from Bond 

Transit 

To 

Syria 

From 

Syria 

1927 

882,132 

260,727 

29,636 


73,715 

52,073 

1928 

944,654 

358,085 

23,724 1 

— 

71,913 

85,259 

1929 

1,055,611 

307,009 

21, -373 

— 

66,253 

89,160 

1930 

1,035,411 

210,342 

26,066 

— 

36,581 

30,698 

1931 

1,016,873 

222,527 

33,562 

— 

37,224 

23,041 

19321 

813,218 

229,903 

40,987 

— 

16,024 

19,056 

1933 

942,663 

212,982 

71,152 

4,705 

8,996 

3,050 

1934 

1,083,095 

222,643 

59,031 

6,444 

12,284 

892 

19351 

1,310,363 

302,988 

56,923 

9,470 

5,581 

778 

1936! 

1,401,484 

310,248 

53,837 

9,282 

2,353 

251 

19371 

1 

1,374,444 

625,264 

74,772 

15,946 

1,625 

741 


It ivill be observed that, ivith the exception of some decline in imports 
in 1932 and 1933, the value of imports from Syria remained almost 
stationary until 1935. The decline in 1932 and 1933 is a result of the 

103. For the full test of the agreement see Report to the League of Nations 
1929, pp. 223-26. 

104. Figures for 1927 to 1936 from Blue Book, p. 207; for 1937 from Com- 
mercial Bulletin, Feb., 1938, pp. 53-60. 
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Table XXIV 

Palestine’s Trade with Egypt, 1927-1937 ^07 

(In Palestinian pounds) 


Year 

1 

Imporis® 

T-* ' 

Exports 

i 

Re- 

exports 

Re-exports 
from Bond 

i Transit 

To 

Egypt 

From 

Egypt 

1927 

1.755.538 

1 

552.669 

159,465 


54,349 

74,140 

1928! 

1,899,930 

325.412 1 

89,151 

— 

84,117 

84,483 

1929 

1,781.620 

366.757 

105,546 

— 

83,320 

128,439 

1930 

1,591,355 

395,494 

93,436 

— 

31,059 

63,926 

1931 

1,025,547 

177,945 

162,642 

— 

30,124 

43,870 

1932 

1,165.607 

128,734 

118,528 

— 

11,714 

69,648 

1933 

1,208,227 

71.962 

160,568 

3,735 

3,421 

70,830 

1934 

456,832 

70,484 

95,174 

4,910 

7,272 

27,495 

1935 

594,378 

77,402 

142,375 

18,650 

13,115 

22,551 

1936 

514,111 

62,964 

423,696 

10.460 

11,067 

26,671 

1937 

630.521 

1 99,242 

311,360 

13,262 

7,703 

i 47.466 


a. Until 1934, imports were classified according to countries whence goods were 
consigned. From 1934 on, imports have been classified according to countries of 
origin. 


The sudden decline in the value of imports from Egypt since 1933 is 
due to the change in the customs classification from countries of consign- 
ment to countries of origin. This change affected the figures of imports 
from Egypt in particular, as these figures up to 1934 included large 
quantities of goods transshipped to Palestine from Egypt. 

The decline of Palestine’s exports to Egypt from 1931 on is accounted 
for chiefly by the high tariff duties imposed by Egypt, which affected 
soap and fruit and vegetable exports particularly. The quantity of soap 
exported dropped from 4,896 tons in 1930 to 2,566 tons in 1931.10S 

In August, 1936, an agreementi 09 was concluded with Egypt with 
the object of facilitating commercial relations between the two countries. 
The agreement provided, among other tilings, for the reduction of Egyp- 
tian duties on certain fruits and vegetable exported to Egypt during 
specified periods of the year, i.e., periods when such exports to Egypt 
would not compete with Egyptian produce. The agreement provided 
further for reductions in the duties on Palestinian soap manufactured 

107. Figures for 1927 to 1936 from Blue Book, 1936, p. 206; for 1937 from 
Commercial Bulletin, Feb., 1937, pp. SS-60. 

108. Annual Report of the Department of Customs, Excise and Trade, 1931, 
p. 40. 

109. Palestine Commercial Bulletin, Dec., 1936, pp. S03-507. 
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Palestine’s imports from Iraq have increased rapidly since 1931. 
The large increase in 1937 attributed in part at least to the 

special concessions, in the form of reductions of import duties on a 
number of items of Iraqi produce, granted under the special agreement 
of February 14, 1937. This agreement has alread}' been referred to in 
Section VI of this chapter. It must be added here that there were no 
reciprocal concessions in the agreement in favor of Palestine’s e.vports 
to Iraq. ' 

The bulk of Palestine’s imports from Iraq consists of foodstuffs. 
The principal commodities imported in 1936, in the order of their im- 
portance, were : sheep and lambs, samn, eggs, fresh and frozen fish, dried 
dates, and cattle. These sl\' items accounted for about 88 per cent of 
the total value of imparts from Iraq. 

The chief articles e.xported from Palestine to Iraq in 1936' were : 
biscuits and cakes, valued at £P. 1,131, and edible olive oil valued at 
£P. 2,207. 

Except for goods sent in transit and others re-exported from Bond, 
reliable statistics of trade between Palestine and Trans-Jordan are not 
available, because no customs barrier exists between the two countries. 
Goods move freely from one country to the other, with the exception of 
a limited number of commodities, which are usually subject to e.xcise duties 
or other restrictions. In the Trans-Jordan section of the Report to the 
League of Nations, however, the value of known commercial exports and 
re-exports from Trans-Jordan to Palestine in 1937 was given as 
£P. 404,107 for c.xports and £P. 12,239 re-exports.m 

Prior to October, 1932, Palestine used to pa}' annually a certain 
sum of money as the share of die Trans-Jordan Government from the 
customs receipts collected in Palestine on foreign goods subsequent!}' e.x- 
ported to Trans-Jordan. A revision of the customs agreement was made 
in October, 1932I12, providing for a reduction in the annual pay- 
mentiis and allowing Trans-Jordan to retain duties on all imports 
arriving in transit via Palestine. 


111. Report to the Leagw oj Nations, 1937, p. 376. 

112. Ibid., p. 366. The same report for 1934, p. 248, states that the aoree- 
ment took effect m October, 1933. 

• iP- 17.000. Ibid., 1934, p. 248. In 1936-37 it was 

raised to £P. 25,000. Ibid., 1937, p. 366. 
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,,,ed.ns The Exemption Ordinance added a nnmber of items, chiefly 

affecting agricoluire, to the list of ^ ^ given stimulus 

During the years .905 and .906, locid mdu^^^g 

by exempting from import duty raw m abolished, in 1926, 
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118. Palestine Commercial and 1926, p. 14. 

119. Report to the Lea%ue o/ A® ' j^p28, p. 3. 

120. Palestine Commercial Bulletin, J ■ ^ pp 356.352. 

121. Palestine Commercial Bfetm. V ^ 

122. Report to the League oj Nations, w 

123. Ibid., 1929, pp. 21-22. 

124. Ibid., p. 43. dpnt. 1, 1929. 

12s. The Palestine ’ Apr., 1930. p. 88. 

126. Palestine Commercial Bulletin, v 
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137. Report to the League of ^^alions, 1935, pp. ^^jp 3 g°‘gupplement No. 1. 

138. The Palestine Gazette, No. 364, 2 J ■< 215-265. 

139. Ibid., Extraordinary No. 714 of 1st Sept., 1937. PP 

140. Ibid. . „ _ 211 

141. Palestine Royal Commission— Report, p. 
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tariff wall, i.e. the proportion of duty collected to total dutiable imports, 
does not in any way measure the extent of protection afforded to many 
industries. For one thing, protection is given not only by, imposing 
duties on manufactures, but also by allowing exemptions on imported 
raw material. On the other hand, a large sum comes from duties col- 
lected on articles the like of which is not produced locally, such as 
benzine, kerosene, and sugar. Duties on such articles cannot be thought 
of as protective in character. 

But while considerable attention has been paid, since 1927, to the 
policy of protecting local industry, the fiscal aspects continued to play an 
important role in determining customs policy. In spite of exemptions and 
protective duties, customs revenue continued to increase, more than the 
rate of increase in population, and to represent the largest single item of 
revenue to the Government. The bulk of customs revenue comes from 
import duties levied on articles of general consumption and on articles 
Avhich do not compete with local produce. Table XXVII shows the 
principal articles from which the bulk of the customs revenue is received. 

B. Customs Legislation and Procedure. 

The procedure for effecting a change in the customs tariffs or laws 
involves several steps. The request for change usually comes from an 
interested party or government department. Upon receipt of the request, 
it is forwarded to the Director of Customs, Excise and Trade, the 
Economic Advisor, and other government departments interested in the 
change, for the purpose of securing tlieir opinions and observations as 
to the desirability, or undesirability of the proposed change. In those cases 
where the desired cliange is intended to afford protection for industry, 
the request, together with the observations, are then presented to the 
Standing Committee for Commerce and IndustryMS for its recommenda- 
tion .149 The recommendations of the Standing Committee are presented 
to the Executive Council for approval or rejection. If tlie projected 
diange is accepted by the Executive Council, it is then sent to the 
Colonial Secretary for comment or ratification. Upon ratification, the 
High Commissioner in Council issues the necessary legislation. Customs 
tarift' changes are ordinarily enacted as urgent measures, and as such 
come into force immediately as the legislation is published. Other 

148. The Standing ComitiiUce for Commerce and Industry is a purely con- 
sultative body. It is composed of members representing the Government and others 
representing the various branches of Ute country’s economy. 

140. Wien the change is intended as a revenue measure, it is not ordinarily 
referred to the Standing Committee. 
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concerned w Sometimes protecUon was promised to enterprises before 
their establishment 143 Protection has been presumably “accorded after 
thorough consideration and only m cases where the local article was in 
e\ ery way equal to the imported article and where the industry concerned 
had eiery prospect of success” In practice, however, “few if any of 
the protected industries can at pr«-«nt con^te with imported articles 
as regards price and quality, though a notable exception is the Nesher 
Cement Company” ws 

The height of the tariff waH and the extent of exemptions for the 
years 1929 to 1937 are shown ra Table XX\X 

It «hould be kept in mind in connection with Table XXVI that the 
Tasee XXVI 
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does not in anj'^ way measure the extent of protection afforded to many 
industries. For one thing, protection is given not only by imposing 
duties on manufactures, but also by allowing exemptions on imported 
raw material. On the other hand, a lairge sum comes from duties col- 
lected on articles the like of which is not produced locally, such as 
benzine, kerosene, and sugar. Duties on such articles cannot be thought 
of as protective in character. 

But while considerable attention has been paid, since 1927, to the • 
policy of protecting local industry, the fiscal aspects continued to play an 
important role in determining customs policy. In spite of exemptions and 
protective duties, customs revenue continued to increase, more than the 
rate of increase in population, and to represent the largest single item of 
revenue to the Government. The bulk of customs revenue comes from 
import duties levied on articles of general consumption and on articles 
which do not compete with local produce. Table XXVII shows the 
principal articles from which the bulk of the customs revenue is received. 

B. Customs Legislation and Procedure. 

The procedure for effecting a change in the customs tariffs or laws 
involves several steps. The request for change usually comes from an 
interested party or government department. Upon receipt of the request, 
it is forwarded to the Director of Customs, Excise and Trade, the 
Economic Advisor, and other government departments interested in the 
change, for the purpose of securing their opinions and observations as 
to tlie desirability, or undesirability of the proposed change. In those cases 
w'here the desired change is intended to afford protection for industry, 
the request, together with the observations, are tlien presented to the 
Standing Committee for Commerce and IndustryWS for its recommenda- 
lion.i '<9 The recommendations of the Standing Committee are presented 
to the Executive Council for approval or rejection. If the projected 
cliange is accepted by the Executive Council, it is then sent to the 
Colonial Secretarj'^ for comment or ' ratification. Upon ratification, the 
High Commissioner in Council issues the necessary legislation. Customs 
tariff changes are ordinarily enacted as urgent measures, and as such 
come into force immediately as the legislation is published. Other 

148. The Standing Committee for Commerce and Industry is a purely con- 
sultative body. It is composed of members representing the Government and others 
representing the various branches of the country’s economy. 

149. WTien the change is intended as a revenue measure, it is not ordinarily 
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legislation, affecting customs organization and procedure, is first publish- 
ed as a bill, in order to invite comment and criticism from interested 
parties. 

In considering requests for protection of industry, the Government 
takes into account the extent of protection needed and the effect of such 
protection on other industries, agriculture, Government revenue, and tire 
consumers. If it is decided to grant the request, an attempt is made to 
provide the desired protection by means of exempting the necessary raw 
materials from import duty. If this exemption proves impracticable or 
insufficient to give the needed protection, the duties on foreign imported 
goods, which compete with the industry seeking protection, are raised. 
As far as is practicable, industries which export part or all of their manu- 
factures are allowed a drawback on the exported goods, equivalent to the 
import duty collected on the raw materials entering into the manufacture 
of the exported goods. 

As previously mentioned, the guiding principle in granting tariff 
protection in any form is whether or not it is possible for the industry 
to produce, after a certain period of time, goods of the same quality and 
at the same price as the imported foreign goods, without protection. In 
practice, however, the power and influence of the industry seeking pro- 
tection play an important part in effecting tariff changes. 

When tariff legislation is enacted it is made to apply to all countries 
indiscriminatety, except those countries with which special agreements are 
in force, such as Syria and Iraq. 

IX. Problems of Palestine's Foreign Trade 

Two important problems confront the foreign trade of Palestine : 
-the wide disproportion between imports and exports, and the resultant 
adverse balance of trade; and the fact that the exports consist very 
largely of one commodity, the marketing of which, at present, is depen- 
dent to a considerable extent on the demand of one country. 

It has been shown in Table I that Palestine’s trade balance has been 
consistently adverse, yearly imports frequently exceeding exports by as 
much as three or four times. It has also been stated that this adverse 
balance is covered by invisible exports, such as : income from tourists; 
funds received by various educational, archaeological and charitable in- 
stitutions; Zionist funds; Government receipts in the form of grants-in- 
aid from the British Government; interest on investments abroad; and 
import of capital. Of these the last is the most important, but it is also 
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the least dependable Some of Ihs large influx of capital bas wme to 
Palestine seeVin" refuge from the dtsturbed political, economic and finan- 
cial conditions which ha>e prevailed in Europe and America smce 1931 
Such capital import cannot, thCTrfore, be depended upon to continue in- 
definitely, and It IS not altogether mihkelj that «ome of it will be repain- 
ated when conditions m Europe and America improse The cessation or 
appreciable curtailment of lliis source of income must mean a considerable 
reduction m imports unless exports are developed to make up for the loss 

The question of expandmg rale<line’s exports u closely associated 
with the second problem confronting Palestine’s foreign trade, namely, 
the fact that the exports of FaleMme consist very largely of one single 
commodity, citrus fruits, with great dependence on one market It was 
shown earlier in this chapter that during the fne years 1933 to 1937, tie 
annual exports of citrus fruits constituted more than 80 per cent of lie 
total value of Palestine's exports tSO It is estimated that the great 
fxpxnsioa la aims fnnt phatsuons inJJ, m the coaf«e 0/ sa years, in- 
crease tie quantity of atrus fruit production to about 26 nullion cases, 
or about twice the qi^antity produced during tie record season of 1937- 
38 ift As long as n IS po<stble to find purchasers for tie additional 
output, at profitable prices, tie expansion m tie citnia growing industry 
will certainly help to narrow the pp between imports and exports 

Prospects for developing otnis export to an extent commezisurate with 
th- rapid increase of production are not, however, encourag’ng The 
increased output v* already creating serious raaikeung difficulues, first, 
because of the conqwution met in foreign markets, and, secondly, because 
of customs barriers *ct by foreign countries and the inability of Palestine 
to retabale The first part of Ibis double problem is engaging the atten- 
tion of the Government and also of the private interested bodies Efforts 
are now bemg directed mainly to popufartxe the product by systematic 
advertising, lo regulate shipment so as to avxiid glutting the markets 
which causes unnecessary drop m paces, to restnet exports to the more 
popular sizes to subject tie fruit to careful inspection with a view to in- 
sunng that the fruit is m a condition suitable for export, and to secure 
better shippmg facffities 

The second part of the problem is a more difiicult one The export 
£>1 citrus fruits, at present, is dependent very largely on one market, the 
Unitpci Kingdom, which buys approximately two-thuds of Palestine’s 

150 s« p 410 

151 See Chapter IV, pp 137 140. 
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fruit export.tsa This must leave Palestine in a precarious position, as 
any development leading to the loss of that market will have serious 
repercussions in Palestine. Efforts to develop other markets have not 
been successful, chiefly because Palestine, as a mandated territory, must 
maintain the open-door policy and cannot, therefore, discriminate against 
countries that are unwilling to reciprocate. As a result of this policy 
many of Palestine’s suppliers buy from her only in negligible amounts. 
Such a situation may not be harmful under normal circumstances of 
foreign trade, unhampered by the numerous restrictive devices of today, 
but in a world where almost all countries are seeking economic national- 
ism by adopting ways and means to protect their national economy, ad- 
herence to the open-door policy is unjust and is liable to produce grave 
consequences. The difficulties which the strict application of this policy is 
■creating for Palestine’s foreign trade have been recognized by the Palestine 
Royal Commission in the following terms : “We think it is clear that 
without an Amendment of Article 18 Palestine must continue to suffer 
from the restrictions which hamper international trade and we recom- 
mend that negotiations should be opened without delaj’- to put the Pales- 
tine trade upon a fairer basis”.i 53 The question is now under study by 
the British and Palestine Governments. 

Unless markets are assured for the increasing output of citrus 
fruits, Palestine m'll find its main article of e.\'port declining in price. In 
■view of the great importance of the citrus industry in the country’s eco- 
nomy, such a decline ivill be accompanied by heavy losses and painful 
readjustments. 

The prospects of developing to an important extent the export of 
manufactured articles are also not very promising. Although a great 
deal of capital in Palestine is invested in industries of various sorts, few 
of them have good prospects of developing an important export trade. 
The chemical industries of the Dead Sea will undoubtedly develop a large 
export trade, but these are mainly foreign. All that may be expected is 
that Palestine’s industries will endeavor to supply a larger proportion of 
the local demand than they are able to do at present, and thereby lessen 
the importation of foreign articles of the kind produced by those in- 
dustries. 


152. Sec Table XIV. 

153. Palestine Royal Commission — Report, p. 217. 
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Chapter IX 

MONETARY AND BANKING SYSTEM 

I. The Monetary System 

A. jMonetary System before 1927 . 

Before the Allied Occupation, Palestine, as part of the Ottoman 
Empire, had already passed through varied monetary experiences. The 
bimetallic standard, which existed prior to 1880, gave way to gold mono- 
metallism which lasted up to the World War.i During the War, Turkey, 
like the other belligerent states, had to resort to the issue of irredeemable 
paper money as one of the measures for meeting the exigencies of the 
War. The issue was excessive, so that Palestine suffered from the 
vicissitudes of currency inflation and depreciation. This depreciation, 
which was more pronounced in Palestine than in Turkey itself, reached a 
very low level towards the end of the War. At the time of the occupation 
in 1917, the Turkish paper pound was worth less than 10 per cent of its 
face value.2 

With the defeat of the Turkish army and the advance of the Allied 
troops in Palestine, Egyptian currency was introduced into the territory. 
This currency was first proclaimed legal tender on November 23, 1917, a 
few weeks before the occupation of Jerusalem .3 Subsequent proclama- 
tions regulated the currency throughout the occupied territory and dec- 
lared that Turkish notes had ceased to be legal tender .4 After the 
establishment of the British civil administration in Palestine, these dis- 
positions were confirmed by a Public Notice dated February i, 1921, 
which reads as follows ; — 

1. S. B. Himadeh, The Monetary and Banhing System of Syria (Beirut, 193S), 
pp. 24-28. 

2 . Ibid., p, 47. The rates given arc for Beirut, but one can safely say that the 
rates for Palestine were not much different. 

3. S. Hoofien, “Currency Reform”, BitUelin of the Palestine Economic Society, 
July. 1923, No. 3, p. 3. 

4 . Ibid. 
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I It IS hereby notified that from the 22 nd day of January, 1921 , 
the following only 'hall be legal tender m ralestine — 

(a) Egyptian gold notes, silver and nickel corns 

(b) The British gold 'mereign at the rate of 97 50 piasters 
Egjptian 

i Nothing contained m this Notice shall be taken as restricting 
the circulation m the ordinary co«r«e of trade of coins of any other 
currency at their current market rates 'S 

The use of Egyptian currency did not meet with any «erious difficul- 
ties The people of Palestine readily accepted the coins, and the su'pi- 
aon With irhich they at first met Egjptlan notes soon xani'bed when the 
stability of the currency was realued* The British gold sovereign on 
the other hand was rarely used as a medium of etchange because there 
was only a small amount of it m circulation It gradually went out of 
circulation together with the Turkish gold pound which, though not 
legal tender continued to circulate for some time at current market value 

At the time of the establishment of the mandatory administration la 
Palestine the mcroduction of an independent Palestine currency was not 
senously considered The posabJiiy of adopting the gold standard was 
ruled out becau«€ of the ab'cnce of a sufficiently large gold stock and 
the lack of proper monetary expeneiKc The other possibility of estab- 
lishing a Palestine currency based or (he sterling nas temporarily set 
aside It was thought undesirable at such an early <tage to substitute a 
totally new currency for the Egyptian notte and corns which had proved 
quite satisfactory and to which the people of Palestme had already be- 
come accustomed For these reasons, Egyptian currency continued to 
be used in Palestine until 1927 

The arrangement by which Egyptian currency was used in Palestine, 
however, was not without its disadvantage In «pite of the fact that 
Palestine was using Egyptian bank notes and corns, it did not participate 
in the profits accruing from their issue T In fact there was no agreement 
between the Egyptian Govemment or the National Bank of Egypt on the 
one hand, and the Government of I^Iestise on the other, regulating the 
use of Egyptian currency by the latter > Besides resultmg in the loss of 

S Btntwicb Norman (compikr) ErgMiolion ef Palestine 191S 1925 (hence- 
forth referred to M LttxslatioH of Palestme 5918 1925} VoL JJ pp. 391 392 

e Hoofien op ctt^ p 3 

7 Palestine Deparunent of Customs Excise and Trade Commercial BuHetiM, 
Isov 1 19J7 p 348 

8 Hoofien op it p 6 
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profits from the issue of fiduciary money, this arrangement was, at least 
theoreticallj’’, unfavorable. The Palestine Government had absolutely 
no control over tlie currency used in the country and no share in the policy 
that regulated its issue, because of tlie absence of any legal relations be- 
tween the issuing agency and Palestine. Consequently, when conditions 
in the countr3r became more or less normal and stable, it was necessary 
for Palestine to institute its own currencj’^ system. 

It was the realization of this necessity that led the Government of 
Palestine to appoint a public committee to studj’^ the advisability of the 
introduction of a Palestinian currency and to submit proposals as to the 
sj'^stem to be adopted. The committee, appointed early in 1924, sub- 
mitted its report in June of that year in favor of instituting a Palestine 
currency based on tlie sterling pound .9 Two years elapsed, however, be- 
fore the first step in the introduction of tlie new currency was taken. 
The Secretarj' of State for Colonies appointed a Palestine Currency Board 
and issued the regulations governing its function and powers in August, 
1926.10 By this action, a responsible bodj' was established for admi- 
nistering the currency, but it was not until some months later that the 
nature of the currency was legally defined. This was done by the Pales- 
tine Currency Order-in-Council on February 7, 1927.11 

After these two steps were taken, the actual introduction of the 
currency and the withdrawal and redemption of Egyptian currency did 
not meet wth much difficulty. An ordinance was enacted by the High 
Commissioner giving legal status in Palestine to the Palestine Currency 
Board appointed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies and authoriz- 
ing it to issue currency notes on behalf of the Government of Palestine. 
By proclamation of the High Commissioner the Palestine Currency Order- 
in-Council came into force in Palestine' on November i, 1927.12 This 
date may, therefore, be considered as the official date of introduction of 
the present Palestine currency .13 Egyptian notes and coins and the 
British gold sovereign ceased to be legal tender after the 31st of March, 
1928.14 Due provision was made for the withdrawal from circulation of 

9. Hoofien, “The New Currency", Palestine and Near Past pconomic Magazine, 
J926, pp. 188-189. 

10. The Palestine Gazette, Sept. 1, 1926, pp. 447-449. 

11. Ibid., Aug. 16, 1927, pp. S90-S92. 

12. M. Doukhan (compiler). Laws of Palestine, 19z6-1931 (henceforth referred 
to as Laws of Palestine, 1926-1931), Vol. 11, p. 62S. 

13. It is also the date on which the currency was actually introduced. Com- 
mercial Bulletin, 1927, p. 348. 

14. Proclamation of Feb. 29, 1928. Laws of Palestine, 1926-1931, Vol. II, p, 

627 . 
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B TnE Present Monetary System 

I Th. Moodard The moncary staodaid ol ^ 

ally tka slerknE eadimga aUndari, Malk tk' ralotine pound aa ke 
ln«a^ ™u .5 Cu Jcy notes and suksnkaoi corns are Msued fc) tke 
Palestine Cunencj Board Tfcese notes (and the 
Uie amount to Mkich they are legal tender) are ” f 

eaekange The (k-rreney Board B required to i-sue “EO'”" ™ ^ 

ed ,n Palestine dtalts or telegraphic translers, pa>-ab e m I J 
Undon at the nominal rate ol one pound sterling to 
pound IS The Board may charge lor such drolls “ P 

per cent ol the nominal rate A ..m.br charge, not ^ 

«nt IS made lor the delisety ol currency m Palestine agarnst prepayinent 
m London It This redemption requirement ol the Palatine ^ d^ 
sterling places Palestme currency on the sterling exchange r 

although no promise ol such redemption is made on 'h""™^ ” 
Betore the sterling nent off the gold sundard m ipji, this slandard vtas 
al«o a gold cTchange standard . 

The pound is divided mto one thousand mils Between the pound 
and the mil there is no intermediate counting unit This ‘cems to 

IS JudsuiB by the ra'«une Cutwney Order m Counell »hi h “ in 
fmemmg Pale Une currency the value o( the iovereipi «s’ this la^h 

gra ns of sUndird gold or in other words, to the -r standard gold 

«talcs that a gold colt of one pound conUinuig 1ZJJ144 „ Cutrepcy Board 

may be mnted On the other hand tbe regulations of ore 

issued b> the S ‘cretary of State for tbe of^the H gh Commissioner 

Palestine pound at one pound sterling The ordmance of the 
which authorizes the Curreno Board to Issue currency no . j{,jy jjg 

mention what*oe>et of the value of these notw or of the am Colonies 

to be redeem-d Tbe regulaUons issued b> the Secretary of State for tne ^o 

b. ...riarul « te.-ht <« -< P"'""' .l-Kh 
enacted by the H gh Commissioner nor provided tor by Ihertfore that the 

was formula cd after the legulatioos were Lrwed It ^ ^..mability of Pales 
party between the Pale«tine pound and the steriing * lensbuve measures 

tine Currency b sterling art only administrative measures wd ^ nract ce it 

This point seems to be of great importance ‘•>«®'**'“”y^^‘‘’^^^fthelurreDcy 
may not male much d fference In tbi* connection it may be noted that tne cu 
notes bear no mention of their redeemability in sterling **'~*’®^ . ,u, Palestine 

16 Ersulruon. D.6uu.. ihr Cmublulion 
Currency Board iuuii of PoffJtwf IRad IWI Vol 11 pp .ichanjte and tbe 
UlU A ctarcr'rf l/ff, luUh 1~ H« ‘ y'”|„“SS.%l I*” 

delivery of Palestine currency was made during »28 1937 See « P 
Pofeilme Currency Board 1929 1937 
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■weakness of the Palestine currency system which has been corrected in 
practice by the use of the term “piastre” as the equivalent of ten mils. 

2. The currency in circulation. The currency in circulation con- 
sists of currency notes and silver, nickel, and bronze coins, A gold coin 
of the same weight and fineness as the British sovereign (123.27447 
grains of standard gold) is provided for in the Palestine Currency Order- 
in-Council. This coin has not yet been minted and no such action is con- 
templated at present. The currency notes are issued by tlie Currency 
Board in denominations of 500 mils, i, 5, 10, 50, and 100 pounds. The 
silver coins are used for tire denominations of 50 and 100 mils, while 
nickel coins are for denominations of 5, 10, and 20 mils, and bronze coins 
are of i and 2 mil denominations.is 

Only the currency notes are legal tender for unlimited amounts. The 
silver coins are legal tender for the payment of an amount not exceeding 
two pounds. All coins of denominations lower than 50 mils but not lower 
than 10 mils (nickel coins at present) are only legal tender for a pay- 
ment not exceeding 200 mils, whereas coins of denominations lower than 
10 mils (bronze coins at present) are legal tender for a pajnnent not 
exceeding 100 mils.i9 

There has been a remarkable increase in the number of notes and 
coins in circulation since the establishment of the new currency as shoTO 
in Table I. The value of EgiTl'®" currency in circulation just before 
the new currency was introduced was about £E. 1,900,000.20 In 1930 
the total value of notes and coins in circulation was over two million 
pounds. From 1931 to 1936 there was a rapid and continuous in- 
crease in the amount of currency in circulation, which reached 
£P. 6,236,134.5 on the 31st of Marcli, 1936. This was follow’ed by a 
steady decline, until the circulation on March 31, 1938 was only 
£P. 5,009,134. 

Between 1933 and 1936 there was an average annual increase in 
the currency in circulation of over a million pounds. This rapid growth 
was due mainly to the large influx of Jewish capital during that period. 
Among related causes are : the remarkable growth of the citrus industry, 
accelerated building activity, increased number of tourists coming to 


18. Reports oj the Palestine Currency Board, 1929-1937. 

19. The Palestine Currency Order-in-Council, and Proclamation of Nov. IS, 
1927, Laws oj Palestine, 1926-1931, Vol. II, pp. 623-626. 

20. A. P. S. Clark, “Commerce, Industry and Banking— Palestine, A Decade of 
Development", The Annals oj the American Academy oj Social and Political Science, 
Nov., 1932, p. 102. 
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Table I 


Palestine Currency m CirculaUon 1928 193821 
(In Pa!e«tine pounds) 


Date 

Com 

Notes 

Total 

March 31 

1928 

194B48 

1692500 

1 887 348 


201 748 

1 585 916 

1 787 664 

1930 

249244 

1948 420 

2197 664 

1931 

284336 

2085 328 

2 369664 

1932 

330496 

2078168 

2408664 

1933 

333744 

2 487 920 

2 821 664 

1934 

418084 

3 651 580 

4069664 

1935 

517 060 

4809168 

5 326 228 

1936 

571 200 

5664935 

6 236 135 

1937 

532 500 

5 093634 

5 626 134 

1938 

497 300 

4 511 834 

5009134 


Palestine greater land sales and a nse in the wage level of both skilled 
and unskilled labor 22 

In September 1935 * sudden ri«e in the currency m arcu 

lation from £P $ 833 US on the 31 SI of August to £P 7 5*0 *35 on 
30th of September 23 The circulation on the 31st of October reached 
a record of £P 7 545 135 after which there was a rapid fail until Febru 
ary 1936 24 The reason for this sudden and abnormal rise and fall of 
notes and coins m circulation was the large withdrawals of deposits from 
banks attributable to the war scare accompanying the outbreak of hoslih 
ties between Italy and Ethiopia 25 

The fall of the currency in circulation since March 31 1936 due 
to a large extent to the political disturbances m Palestrae wrhich began 
with the Arab general strike from April to October, 1936 and are still 
going on and is partly due to the recession in industry after the boom 
period of 1934 to 1935 

The per capita currency in circulation in Palestine amounted to 


21 F gures for Mirch 31 IW8 to Mardi 31 1937 eompled from 0/ 

the Palest ne Currency Board 1929 1937 for Mirch 31 1938 from Palestine omce 
of Statistics, General Monthly BuUflm of Current Statutiet Sept, 1938 p 416 

22 Reports of the Palest ne Currency Board 1934 and 1935 

23 Staltsiktsl Abstract of Paltstne 1937 38 p 119 

* 24 /id . . ... 

25 Report of Ike Palest ne Currency Board 1936 p 3 It is esUimlrt mi 
about £P 1 7S0000 were w thdiawn from the banks See the Palestme Post ij 
II I93S 
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£P. 4.14 on IMarch 31, 1937. This figure is appreciably higher than the 
per capita figures of the neighboring countries, although less than tliose 
in tlie more developed countries of Europe.26 This high per capita cur- 
rency in circulation as compared with that in the neighboring countries is 
accounted for by the high cost of living and the high wage level in Pales- 
tine, resulting from the influx of Jewish capital and immigrants. 

3. The Currency Board. The control and administration of 
the currency of Palestine is vested in the Palestine Currency Board. 
The members of this board, whose headquarters are in London, are ap- 
pointed by the British Secretary of State for the Colonies. The function 
of the Board as defined by the regulations issued by the Secretary of 
State, is “to provide for and to control the supply of currency to Pales- 
tine, to ensure that the currency is maintained in satisfactor}'’ condition, 
and generally to watch over the interests of Palestine so far as currency 
is concerned ”.27 To fulfill this function, the Bosrd is authorized to 
arrange for the minting of coins and the issue of notes. These notes and 
coins are delivered in Palestine against ptepayment in London as the need 
for currency in Palestine makes itself felt. To ensure the convertibility 
of the currency, the Board keeps and administers a reserve fund in 
London against which it stands ready to issue sterling drafts and tele- 
graphic transfers in return for notes tendered in Palestine .28 A minimum, 
limit of value for such transactions of the Board as the delivery of cur- 
rency in Palestine or tlie issue of sterling exchange is provided for. In 
order not to compete with the banks in the issue or purchase of sterling 


26. The following are the figures of per capita note circulation for Palestine, the 
neighboring countries and a few European countries. They are derived from the 
estimates of population for Dec. 31, 1936, and the figures of note circulation for Dec. 
31, 1937, given in the Stalislical Year-Book of the League of Nations, 1937-38. . The 
note circulation of Italy, however, is that given for Dec. 31, 1936. 

Per capita note circulation 
in TJ. S. dollars (1937) 


Palestine 15.91 

Syria and Lebanon 4.S9a 

Iraq 5.97 

Egypt 6.43 

Turkey 8.19 

Greece 8.99 

Italy 20.37 

United Kingdom 53.50 


a. This figure does not take into account the Turkish gold currency in circula- 
tion. 

27. Laws of Palestine, 1926-1931, Vol. II, p. 617. 

28. Failing the reserve fund, the currency notes are secured by the revenues 
of the Government of Palestine. Currency Notes Ordinance, Laws of Palestine, 1926- 
1931, Vol. II, p. 620. 
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exchange, the Board has fixed this minwium at £P loooo, and it is 
normally the banks themsehes that report to the Board for such transac- 
tions The Board is repre«cnted m Palestine b) a Currency Oincer and 
by a banking institution acting under his supervision called the Currencj 
Agent 29 It IS the duty of the Currency Officer to supervise the receipt, 
the safe custody, and the issue of currency in Palestine as well as to deal 
with applications for the issue of drafts and telegraphic transfers on 
London The duties of the Agent are the actual receipt, sife-keeping, 
and issue of notes and coins as well as the keeping of books relating to 
the^e operations 30 

4 The Currency Re«erve Fund The reserse behind Palestine cur- 
rency originally consisted of the redemption xalue of the Egyptian notes 
and coins exchanged for Palestine currency at the time of the introduc- 
tion of the latter Later on the proceeds of tie sale of notes and coins 
in Palestine were added to the original fund, and thus the reserve grew 
with the ^owih of the currency A thud «ource of funds for the reserve 
is the income from the investments of the Currency Board After pay- 
ing the expenses and losses of the Board and a contribution to the budget 
of Palestine the excess of this income is added annually to the reserve 
fund 

A distinction «hou?d be made between the Currency Reserve Fund 
proper and the total value of the a««ets that constitute the cover for 
Palestine currency The«e a«<ets consi't of the investments of the Board, 
the cash due or in hand and the value of «nv er in com whether m stock or 
in circulation 31 The Currency Re«me Fund, on the other hand is less 
than the value of the a«vet8 by the value of silver in circulation and the 
amgunt of the Investment Reserve The Investment Reserve is a reserv’e 
against depreciation in the value of the securities held by the Currency 
Board and is annually increased by the yearly net appreciation of these 
Mcunties^r Tables II and III 'bow the relationship between the assets 

29 The Currency AjseBt is BaKtays Bank (Dominion Cobnial and (K-erseas) 

30 Cemmer-iol Bulletin April 1 1927 p 16S 

31 The accounts of Ibe PaJesUne Curreoty Board do not jndude the salue of 
s Iyer in com in circuIaUon among the assets on the balance sheet but include this 
value among Use items of the statement of estimated general position” It is here 
included as part of the total assets as tins total is to be compared with the notes and 
coins m circulation The total assets, therefore coincides with the total of the items of 
the “statement of estimated general posiuoa and not with the total of the balance 
sheet 

32 See the accounts of the Palestine Cntrency Board Reperis of tht Palestate 
Currency Board, 1912 J 935 The lovmment Heverve i3 not reduced however la 
case of depreaaUon of investments Sneh depreciation is debited to the Profit and 
Loss account 
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and the Currency Reserve Fund, and the relation that each of these 
bears to the currency in circulation. 

Table II 

Assets Constituting the Cover for Palestine Currency, 1929-193733 
(In sterling pounds) 



Invest- 
ments at 



Market 

Tola! assets 



%oi 

Cash 
due or in 
hand 

value of 

(including 

Currency 


total 

silver in 

value of 

in circula- 

Date 

mean 

market 

assets 

stock and 
in circula- 

silver in coin 
in circula- 

tion (notes 
and coins) 


price ■ 



lion" 

lion) 

March 3 1 , 







1929 

1,447,338 

82 

185,078 

141,955 

1,774,371 

1,787,664 

1930 

1.874,027 

83 

309,912 

83,922 

2.267.861 

2,197,664 

1931 

2,336,118 

92 

134,082 

55,859 

2,526.059 

2,369,664 

1932 

2,298,998 

87 

271,332 

78,123 

2,648.463 

2,408,664 

1933 

2,978,058 

88 

324,570 

77,025 

3,379,653 

2,821.664 

1934 

4,239,225 

90 

358,071 

110,208 

4,707,504 

4,069,664 

1935 

5,044,297 

82 

914,964 

215,252 

6,174,513 

5,326,228 

1936 

5,345,672 

76 

1,404,318 

240,722 

6,990,712 

6,236,134 

1937 

4,767,71 1 

76 

1,254,980 

254,391 

6.277,082 

5.626,134 


Eixcess I 
i total - ’ 

over cur 
rency in 
■ ,1 • 


13,29 

70,19 

156.. . 
239,/. 

557,9; 

637,e 

848,28 

754.57 

650.. 1 


a. Less 10% to cover cost of realization. 


It appears from Table II that the total value of the assets that cov 
Palestine currency is more than sufficient. It rose rapidly up to 193" 
with the increase in currency in circulation. This rise, however, wl 
was more than the increase in currency until 1935, was smaller in 193' 
This is shown by the excess of the value of the assets over the value < 
currency in circulation. This e.xcess reached the sum ,of £P. 848,285 
March 31, 1935, but fell to £P. 754,578 on March 31, 1936, and ! 
£P. 650,948 on March 31, 1937. This fall in the excess of total asc 
over currency in circulation was due mainly to a depreciation in the v'l 
of investments. 

A similar trend is discernible in the Currency Reserve Fimd (Tab 
HI). On March 31, 193.5, fund amounted to £P. 5,597,631 
e.xceeded the currency in circulation by £P. 271,403. On March 3 
1937, the Fund was £P. S, 734 ) 9 i 7 and the excess only £P. 108,738. 
should be noted, however, tliat the Investment Reserve, was kept cO' > 
from 1935 to 1937, and was not reduced by the depreciation of ’uv 


33. Compiled from the Reports of the Pokslme Currency Board, 1929-1937 
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Taihc III 


Relation betireen the Total Assets antJ the Currencj Re'ene Fund, 
I930-»9J7'*^ 

(In stediag pounds) 


Date 

rotal aisett 
(mcludisg 
value of 
silver in coin 
in circula 
t«n) 

Las 

maikelva 
lue of nl 
ver in com 
m circtifa 
twn* 

Uss 

invest 

ment 

reserve 

Cuneney 

reserve 

fund 

Currency 
in or 
ctiiaLoQ 
(notes and 
corns) 

Excels of 
teierve fund 
over currency 
in arcufatioa 

March3l 

1930 

2 267.S61 

49644 

33 544 

2 184 673 

2 197.664 

12991 

1931 

2 526 059 

37921 

66 543 

2421,595 

2369664 

5I93f 

1932 

2648463 

54 597 

71606 

2 522 26C 

2.408 6W 


1933 

3,379653 

53 917 

316 333 

3 G09 40312 621 664 

4 290 97414 069664 

187 739 

1934 

4 707 504 

77 582 

338 948 


1935 

6 174513 

136794 

Sg.'iTi.VM 

5 597631 5,326228 
6446528'6236134 

271.403 

1936 

6990712 



210394 

1937 


1^^ 


5734 917(5 626134 

108783 


^ Leu 10*=% 10 <o\er co>t of rcalmilon 


menLs In corcJu<ion, the situation of the curreacy remains satisfactory, 
although le«s so than pre\iott>l> 

Most of the funds of the Board, as <hown in Table II, are held tn 
the form of ime«tments and none m the form of gold A srrall portion of 
the cover Is held in liquid form as provided for in the regulations of the 
Board These regulations do not fix the proportion of the funds to be 
invested and those to be kept in liquid form, but leaves this matter to 
the discretion of the Boarda5 As «honn In Table II, the investments 
averaged 84 per cent of the total assets during i 929 -r 937 The hqmd 
portion of the assets, which consisted mainly of bank deposits, was iz 
p*r cent on the average In 1936 and 1937 , however, it rose to about 
20 per cent Th» reason for raising the proportion of liquid assets was 
probably the desire to ensure greater iKjmditj at a time when redemption 
of currency was increi«ing and drafts against the reserve m London were 

consequently m greater demand 

According to its regulaUons, the Board is authorized to invest its 
funds in securities of the government of any part of his Jlajesfy’s donun- 

•34 Compifed from the Jleport of I*« Pokaine Currtney Board 1930 1937 

35 lavs of PoUstine IPiS IP3S.\o\ 11 p 618 
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ions.37 It may, however, make other investments subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. Until now, all the investments 
of the Board have consisted of sterling securities of the governments of 
the British Empire. On the whole, the investments have been sound, ^ 
shown by the fact that their market value for the last several years 
exceeded both their nominal value and their cost price. The e.\'cess of ! < 
market price over cost, however, declined in 1936 and more so in 1937 
The nominal value, cost, and market price of these securities are gi ■ 
in Table IV. 


Tabee IV 


Nominal Value, Cost, and Jlarket Value of Securities Forming the 
Investment Portion of the Currency Reserve, 1929 - 19373 S 
(In sterling pounds) 


Date 


March 3 1 , 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 


Nominal 

value 


1 . 524.655 

1 . 977.655 

2 . 344.655 
2 , 306,464 
2 , 719,645 
3 , 896,337 
4 , 549,637 
5 , 051,537 
4 , 558,087 


Cost 


1 , 453,350 

1 , 840,454 

2 , 270,640 

2 , 239,673 

2 , 687,326 

3 , 961,635 

4 , 665,919 

4 , 996,186 

4 , 694,556 


Mean 

maiket 

price 


1 , 447,338 

1 , 874,027 

2 , 336,118 

2 , 298,998 

2 , 978,058 

4 , 239,225 

5 , 044,297 

5 , 345,672 

4 , 767,711 


Excess of 
market price 
over cost 


6,012 

33,573 

65,478 

59,325 

290,732 

277,590 

378,378 

349,486 

73.155 


An e.xamination of the securities held on March 31, 1937, . » ■■ 
that about 70 per cent of their total market value consisted of Bri ‘ 
Government and municipal bonds, chiefly those of the Conversion Lf 
which alone constituted 54 per cent. The list of investments also ini..< ' 
various securities of the Governments of Australia, New Zealand, In<” 
and the African territories of the British Empire.39 

The income from investments is the chief source of income of ' 
Currency Board. It accounted for an average of 90 per cent of 


37. Ibid. 

38. Compiled from the Reports oj Ike Palestine Currency Board, I9Z9-1937 

39. Ibid., 1937, p. 9. 
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Tabu in 

Relation betireen the Total Assets and the Currency Resen. e Fund, 

ig3o-tgS7^^ 


Date 

Total asseli 
(including 
value of 
sSrcf m coin 
m arcula 
Don) 

Lus 

market va 
lue of si 
ref IQ com 
m circula 
tlOfl* 

Lest 

inTcit 

meiit 

reserve 

Currency 

feierre 

hind 

Currency 
tn ot- 
culaboQ 
[notes and 
corns) 

Excess o( 
reserve fund 
over currency 
in ctfculation 

March3l 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

2,367861 

2 526059 
2648463 
3379653 
4 707,5&4 
6174 513 
6990712 
6^77032 

49 6M 
37 921 
54 597 
55917 
77382 
136794 
104096 
102077 

1 

2184673 
2.421,595 
2522 260 
3009 403 

4 290974 

5 597 631 
6446 528 
5 734917 

2197 664 
2 369664 
2408664 
2 821 664 

4 069664 
5326228 
6 236 134 

5 626 134 

12991 

5193! 

U4096 

187 739 
221310 

271 403 
210394 

108 783 


A. Le&> to eo\tr cou oS nalitatioo 


meats la cordu ion the «ituatioQ of the currencj remains satisi&ctonf 
although less «« than pr€\nouBlj 

Most of (he funds of the Board, as sbotm in Table 11 , are held in 
the form of in\e«tments and none m the fonn of gold A <ffiaU portion of 
the coser is held m liquid form as pTO%nded for in the regulations of the 
Board These restdations do not fix the proportion of the funds to he 
invested and iho*^ to be kept m liquid form but leav’es this matter to 
the dl^c^etlO^ of the Boards? As «hown m Table II, the m%estments 
a\eraged S4 per cent of the total as^et^ durmg 1929-1937 The liquid 
portion of the as'Cis rrhicb consisted laainlj of bank deposits, was ir 
p*r cent on the a\-erage In 1936 and 1937, howe\er, it rose to about 
20 per cent Tb* reason for rai^u^ the proportion of liquid assets iras 
probably the desire to ensure greater liquidity at a time when redemption 
of curencv was increa«ing and drafts against the te'er%e m Ixindon were 
con^uentlj m greater demand 

According to its regulations, the Board is authonred to mvest its 
funds m <^tinues of the government of an% part of his Majesty’s dotnm 

M Coanned from the Krport ej Ik* PriUttme Currtntj Board 1930-1937 

33 Zaci of /’olfjlme 1026 1931 Vd. II p 618 
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ions.37 It may, however, make other investments subject to the approval 
of the Secretarj^ of State for the Colonies. Until now, all the investments 
of the Board have consisted of sterling securities of the governments of 
the British Empire. On the whole, the investments have been sound, as 
shown by the fact that their market value for the last several years has 
e.\ceeded both their nominal value and their cost price. The excess of tlw 
market price over cost, however, declined in 1936 and more so in 1937. 
The nominal value, cost, and market price of these securities are given 
in Table IV. 


Table IV 


Nominal Value, Cost, and hlarket Value of Securities Forming the 
Investment Portion of the Currency Reserve, 1929 - 19373 S 
(In sterling pounds) 


Cost 


Mean 

market 

price 


Date 


March 3 1 , 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 


Nominal 


11.524.655 

1.977.655 

2.344.655 
2,306,464 
2,719,645 
3,896,337 
4,549,637 
5,051,537 
4,558,0871 


1,453,350 

1,840,454 

2,270,640 

2,239,673 

2,687,326 

3,961,635 

4,665,919 

4,996,186 

4,694,556! 


1,447,338 
1,874,027 
! 2,336,1 18 
2,298,998 
2,978,058 
4,239,225 
5,044,297 
5,345,672 
4,767,711 


I Elxcess of 
[market price 
over cost 


6,012 

33,573 

65,478 

59,325 

290,732 

277,590 

378,378 

349,486 

73.155 


An examination of the securities held on March 31, 1937, sl.Jt, 
that about 70 per cent of their total market value consisted of Brh'': 
Government and municipal bonds, chiefly those of the Conversion ■ ^ 
which alone constituted 54 per cent. The list of investments also include 
various securities of the Governments of Australia, New Zealand, Ind’ 
and the African territories of the British Empire.39 

The income from investments is the chief source of income of >’ 
Currency Board. It accounted for an average of 90 per cent of 


37. Ibid. 

38. Compiled from the Reports of the Palestine Currency Board, 1929-1937. 

39. Ibid., 1937, p. 9, 
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total income durmg 1931 1957 Other items include interest on fundi 
on deposit in banks and on loans at call or at short notice, commission on 
currency i«sued or redeemed, and profits from the sale of «ecunties The 
income from investments as tvcU as the total income rose steadily up to 
1937, as shown by Table V 


Table V 


Income of the Paleslme Currency Board, I929-1937'*0 
(In sterling pounds) 


Date 

Dividend! 
On invert 

%ol 

total 

Interetl on curreol 
account or on loans 
or on deposils 

Other 

income 

Total 

incooe 

March3) 

1929 

57 626* 



12,169 

69 795 

1930 

74643* 




13 856 

88499 

193) 

95 034 

93 

2262 

5210 

102526 

1932 

107 309 

95 

4690 

1.121 

113120 

1933 

107 95j 

«5 

4177 

14827 

126 959 

1934 

137 420 

94 

3945 

4059 

145 424 

1935 

177 (23 

97 

3.362 

2559 

183 044 

1936 

205 324 

81 

11062 

37.852 

254 258 

1937 

192 267 

67 

10880 

16976 

220123 


a Includes interest on current account or on deposits 


Out of this income the Board pays the expenses of the supply and 
manufacture of coins and notes and any losses on the sale of '^unties 
as well as other ordinatj expenses To this income is also charged the 
depreciation on investments In addition, the Board pays a xanab’e 
Contribution to the revenues of Palestine, and the balance is credited or 
debited to the Reverse Fund Table Vt gi\es the figures of income and 
expenditure of the Curmicy Board dtinag the period 1929 1937 


^0 Compiled Irota the Reportt of the feleitme Currency Board 1919 IWI 
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Tabee VI 

Income and Expenditure of the Palestine Currency Board, 1929-193.741 

(In sterling pounds) 


Date 

Income 
of the 
board 

Expenses 

and 

losses 

(Donlributions 
to the budget' 
of Palestinea 

Part of income 
• added to the 
reserve fund 

Match 3 1 , 
1929 

69,795 

142,772 


-72,977 

1930 

88.499 

46,905 

10.000 

31,594 

1931 

102,526 

17,604 

20,000 

64,922 

1932 

113,120 

16,455 

35,000 

61,665 

1933 

126,959 

2,816 

50,000 

74,143 

1934 

145,424 

21,854 

90,000 

33,570 

1935 

183,044 

22,950 

110,000 

50,094 

1936 

254,258 

201,267 

115,000 

-61,009 

1937 

220,123 

221.734 

100.000 

-101,611 

1938 


— 

80,000 

1 


a. The contribution pertains to the year previous to that during which it is 
paid. Thus, the contribution of £P.SO,000 taken from the income of the year 
1936-37 is paid in 1937-38 and charged to the accounts of the latter year. 


II. General Features of the Banking and Credit System 

Credit institutions in Palestine may be classified, according to their 
place of incorporation, into foreign and local establishments, and accord- 
ing to their main function, into commercial banks (designated by law as 
banks), credit banks, and credit cooperative societies. 

The distinction between foreign and local banks is based wholly on 
their place of incorporation and not on the place where their main 
business lies. It is not true of all of the foreign banks that their banking 
Business lies mainly outside Palestine. The importance of this distinction 
lies mainly in the fact that, as branches of foreign institutions, the regu- 
lations which apply to the foreign banks are in certain respects different 
from those which apply to local banks. 

The distinction between commercial banks and credit banks lies in 
their main function and the powers given to them by law. Credit banks 
are defined by law as those companies (which are authorized by the High 
^Commissioner to act as credit banks) whose principal object is to lend 


41. Compiled from the Reports of Palestine Currency Board, 1929-1937. This 
tabic is in reality the summary of the Profit and Loss Account of the Currency Board. 
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money on the securtty of imino%'able property 42 Commercial banVs, on 
the other band are tboce companies which ‘ carry on banking business 
or use the title bank or any o! its denvnti\e«, as part of the title under 
which they carrv on hu<me s •« Banking bu«mess is defined by Jaw 
23 (he business of recenicg from the publ c on current account money 
wh ch IS to be repayable on demand by cheque, and of making ad\ances 
to customers « It «hould be noted that both commercial banks and 
credit banks have to be companies registered with the Registrar of Com- 
panies 

Credit cooperative societies tinder which are included the «o-called 
cooperauve banks are distinguished from both commercial banks and 
creel i banks b\ the fact that they <eek to promote the economic interests 
of their members m accordance with cooperative praic-ples, and are sub- 
ject to the regulalioas of the Cooperative Societies Ordinance's 
They lend mone\ only to their members, from whom they receive deposits 
Many of the cooperative «ocieties ho\\*ever, accept depcMts from non- 
members 

In seneral there is h«Ie specialization ui Palcstire banking "Mn't 
of the important banks engage in a variety of financing activoue* Short- 
term f nancirg of trade and industry is earned on mainly by the com 
me cial banks and the urban cooperative <ocieties Some of the credit 
banks however engage — although to a limited estent— -m this type of 
fnaocing too Long term industrial Qnancmg is still little developed, and 
there is only one specialized investment b.»nk, the Industrial and Financial 
Corporation of Palestine which began operations m 193542 Securities 
are sometimes undenvntten by the large commercial and credit banks 
Mortgage banking is earned on mainly bv the credit banks, the mam 
object of whic^ according to law js to lend money on the security of im- 
movable property But only one of these banks, the General Mortgage 
Bank of Palestine has raised funds by the issue of debentures on a large 


^ol^I Ordinance 1920-1922 lefislalion 0 } FaUttme, mS ISiS, 

^ Ordinance 1921 1922 l>ri>(ati<m ei Pe.»ime IDIS 19tS \ol I, 


p 18^ Ordnance 1911 W*! 4ejK. itron «/ Po.crt ne 19iS l9i5 Vol I 

,, , kcuBKilwB oi FaltHvne 19t»~19aS Vet 1 pp 56 and ISO and the Banking 

lAmendme t and Further Fzonsio^) (hilinance No 22 of 1917 The PaltHf"* 
V'U e-U of Oct 7 19J7 Supplement No 1 

P IM ^®*P^rative Societ es Ontiuance legvstatton of Falesltne fSlS I9tS Vd I, 

47 See S Ben Aharon The Year 193S laPatestine BantmK" 

Annual o' Fotesline 1936 p 1S7 
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scale. Short- and medium-term credit for agriculture is provided by the 
rural credit cooperatives which borrow money from Barclays Bank, other 
leading foreign banks, central banks of cooperatives, and otlier com- 
mercial banks. In addition, direct seasonal credit has been advanced 
to cultivators by Barclays Bank in accordance with an arrangement made 
with the Government .48 The Arab Agricultural Bank caters to the 
requirements of the Arab jellah. Long-term development credit for 
agriculture is inadequate. The establishment of the Agricultural 
Mortgage Company of Palestine in 1935 is intended to meet this deficien- 
cy .49 So far, however, the long-term loans advanced by this institution 
have been insignificant.So 

Another feature of banking in Palestine is the rapid development of 
commercial banking and the large number of banks that have been 
established. The influx of capital and tlie consequent abundance of liquid 
funds awaiting investment were responsible to a large extent for the 
mushroom growth of banks during i93r-i936;Sl but a large number of 
the banks registered during that period had small capital and some of 
Uiem were not serious banking institutions. Recent legislation, by pro- 
viding for a minimum paid-up capital, has resulted in some reduction in 
tlie number of banks carrying on business in the country. It should be 
pointed out, however, that, in spite of the large number of banks that 
remain, commercial banking business is largely concentrated in the hands 
of the few large foreign banks. 

Branch-banking in Palestine is fairly well developed. All the large 
banks have branches in the main centers of commerce and industry. 
Five of the six foreign banks operating in Palestine on January 31, 1938 
had one or more branches besides their head offices in Palestine. On the 
same date, eleven of the 47 local banks carrjdng on business had one or 
more branches in various parts of the country .52 Barclays Bank has, 
in addition to its main office in Jerusalem, five branches and six agencies 
(subbranches). The Anglo-Palestine Bank has ten branches, the 
Ottoman Bank four, the Banco di Roma three, and tlie Polish Guardian 

4S. Memoranda Prepared by the Government of Palestine for the me of the 
Palestine Royal Commission, HJkI.S.O., 1937, (henceforth referred to as Memoranda 
for Palestine Royal Commission), p. 47. 

49. Ibid. 

50. Ibid. 

51. According to The Banker, there were 113 banks on register on June 30, 
193S, of which 81 were coramerdal banks. “Recent Developments in Palestine Bank- 
ing”, The Banker, Oct.,' 193S. 

52. Banking Statistics Bulletin, No. 3/1938, p. 10. 
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Bank one m addilion to their main offices SJ The five abo%e mentioned 
foreign banks thus operate a total of 34 offices Tho'e local banks which 
operate branches have between on** and three branches each S4 

The part pla>ed bj credit cooperatives m Palestine’s credit structure 
IS a very important one Relative to its size, Palestine has a large number 
of both urban and rural credit cooperative <ocieties Th“se societies 
handle an important portion of the banking busme*s of the countrv 
There were 55 urban and j 8? rural credit soaeties on register on Decem 
her 31 1937 Sa The membership of *64 credit cooperatives reporting on 
September 3c 1937 was 88620S6 Of the total deposits amountmg to 
£P 17 364 083 held on March 31 1937 by foreign and local banks and 
93 large reporting credit cooperatives £P 2 Srp 726, or about 16 per 
cent was held by the 93 large credit cooperative societies S 7 \\'hen it is 
realized that of th^'t total depouts £P 11 233 491, or about 65 per cent 
was held by foreign banks ss the importance of credit cooperatives m com 
panson to local banks becomes aj^rent If the advances and bills dis 
counted are compared we find that out of a total of iP i3,4P3>i33f 
£P s 833 288 or 43 3 per cent, was made by foreign banks, £P 4 369 645 * 
or 32 4 per cent was made by local banks and £P 3 290 200, or 24 3 
per cent was made by the 93 large reporting cooperative* 59 Credit 
cooperatives play a very sgmficant role m the still undeveloped field 
of agricultural credit The work done by the Government in organizing 
and supervising credit cooperatives m Arab villages u an important step 
towards the «olutioti of the credit problems of the Arab cultivator 

Banking legislation has made important progress m Palestine, which 
is now far ahead of the neighboring states in this field Banks are sub 
]ect to the regulations of the Companies Ordinance as well as to the 
various banking ordinances enacted during the last two decades A 
licence from the High Commissioner to commence banking busmess is 
now necessary 60 Banks are required to fumi'h (nformation both month- 

53 Polur:?! Economu: Annual cf Pa-attme 1938 p 91 

54 Ibi4 pp 92 95 According to the list of banks operating in Palestine given 
in ihu book, Id local banks had a total ot ZS branches. Tht. lut does not tuSy 
»Sree as to which banks have braocbes with the h-t published in the Bani’xS 
Slalatics BuUfln ^o 3/1938 p 10 

55 StalulKol Absiract 0 } Falttlme 1937 38 p IZ6 

55 Ibid p 127 

57 Jbi4 p 120 

58 Report by ibe Tretm/rer on lie rnancul Transatlions of lAc fdtstme 
Ooirramfjii 1936 1937 (benccforth leferted to as Report by lie Tteaiurer) P *5 

59 SloliJliffll 4bi rafl of FoUauit 1937 38 p 121 and Report by 
Treasurer 1936 37 p 13 

60 Banking (Amendment and Further Provulons) Ordinance J936 The Fa^es- 
Ine Casette hUrcb 12 1936 Snjgileiniest No 3 pjx J12 113 
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ly and semi-annually to the Treasurer .61 The monthly returns consist 
of a statement of assets and liabilities. The semi-annual returns consist 
of a statement which gives an analysis of the advances current and the 
bills discounted, showing the credit granted for various purposes and to 
various categories of customers. An Examiner of Banks whose function 
is “to exercise general supervision and control over the carrying on of 
banking business in Palestine” was appointed in 1936. The use of the 
term “bank" is regulated.62 Everj'^ bank has to exhibit throughout the 
year a copy of its last audited balance sheet in every one of its offices or 
branches in Palestine. Moreover, every bank is required to publish a copy 
of its balance sheet in a newspaper circulating in Palestine at the time of 
the presentation of such balance sheet to the shareholders in general 
meeting .63 Finally, in October, 1937, a minimum subscribed and paid-up 
capital was fixed for banks .64 

III, Commercial Banking and Financing Institutions 

Commercial banking, which consists in the main of accepting money 
on deposit and the granting of short-term credit in the form of advances 
or bills discounted, is carried on in Palestine by the foreign and local 
banks and the credit cooperative societies. Foreign and local banks carry 
on essentially the same t3q)e of business and follow generally the same 
principles and business practices. They differ, however, as regards the 
volume of business undertaken and the type of customers catered to. 
The foreign banks handle a much greater volume of business and usually 
deal with customers of large financial means. But in both these respects, 
there is considerable difference between the local banlcs themselves. As 
between banks, both foreign and local, and credit cooperative societies 
there are important differences in principles and business practices. The 
cooperative principles, which the cooperatives follow, restrict their services 
to a group of persons united by common economic interests. It is only 
to such persons who are members of the society that credit is extended. 
Where deposits are accepted from non-members tliese latter are usually 
relatives of members or connected in some way or other with the co- 
operative community. Likewise such differences in business practices 
as relate to the ascertainment of credit, interest charged, duration of the 


61. Ibid. 

62. Banking (Amendment and Further Provisions) 
tine Gazette, Oct. 7, 1937, Supplement No. 1. 

63. Ibid. 

64. Ibid. 


Ordinance, 1937, The Tales- 
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loan, and liabilit> of members are the result of the fundamental principles 
of cooperation 

The relatue importance of commercial banks and cooperatne societies 
m the credit structure ol Talcslme maj be measured by a comparison of 
the deposits held and the credit granted by these tno financing insutu* 
tions Since credit cooperatives are not required by law to submit month- 
ly returns 'imilar to tho«e submitted Ly the banks, it is not possible to 
give the figures of deposits and credit granted for all credit cooperatives 

Tabec \1I 

Total Demand and Time Deposits of Banks, ard of Credit Cooperative 
Societies Submitting Monthly Returns t'S 
I tniwintJ lo tbouunds 0/ Pjlf<!ire pouid«> 


End 

Total 

demand 

Backs 

Credit 

cooperative 

societies* 

of moalh 

and time 
deposits 

Amount 

of 

total 

Ameuhl 

total 

1936 

March 


U.I32 




June 

17.187 

14,639 

85 

2.5-18 

15 

Septerebet 

17,032 

14.408 

85 

2,624 

15 

Dectfiabef 

1937 

March 

16.935 

14.196 

84 

2.789 

16 

17364 

14.534 

84 

2.830 

16 

June 

17.354 

14381 

83 

2.973 

17 

September 

16.804 

13,911 

83 

2.893 

17 

December 

I6i286 

13.467 

83 

2,819 

17 

1938 

March 

16356 

13.736* 

83 

2.820 

17 

June 

I7,f58 

14.222* 

63 

2.936 

1/ 


a Up to the rod dS iiaitb, iW. the fi^um are /or W crrd)t cooperative 
socieiics bcgitinuiR with June, 1037, the figures ate lor 05 credit cooperative «ocieUes 
These «ocietics are the Urgen urban and rural cred t coopentives and aH of the® 
are Jewish 

b Since January, IW8 the figures ut bank deposits include balances held by 
hanks for the seventeen cooperative societies subiect to the Banking Ordinance, which 
babnees were prevaously included under balances tor other hanks. 

65 Figures for the years 1936 and 1937 taken from S/alulieof ibstract of 
me. mr 38. P 120, for March and June. I9JS, from (Jeneraf ilonlh^y Bolittm 
of Curreia Stalisiics, Aug, 1935. p 366 and Sept, 1038, p 417 Banks include, m 
addition to commertnal banks proper, two credit banks which also undertake com- 
C 2 frc.al hanking Cooperative societies include soaeues engaged in com^rtm 
financing and societies engaged In granting mainly short term agnculturil credit 
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3 n Palestine. However, beginning with April, 1936, 93 large credit co- 
operatives (95 since April, 1937) have agreed, at the request of the 
^Registrar of Cooperatives, to submit monthly returns similar to those 
submitted by the banks.66 These reporting societies handle by far the 
greater part of the business handled by all credit cooperatives .67 

Of the total deposits, 83-85 per cent was held by banks and 15-17 
per cent by the credit cooperatives during the years 1936-1938 (see 
Table VII). The proportion of total deposits held by the cooperatives is 
high, considering the fact that they do not cater to the general public 
and are not banks properly speaking. Moreover, this proportion has 
gradually increased, a fact which suggests the growing importance of co- 
operatives as a credit institution. 

The credit granted in the form of advances and bills discounted by 
banks and credit cooperatives is given in Table VIII. About 75 per cent 
of the total advances and bills discounted is handled by banks and 25 per 
cent by credit cooperatives. It is clear from Table VII and Table VIII that 
the proportion of advances and bills discounted to deposits is much greater 
in the case of cooperatives than in the case of banks. The reason for 
•this difference is that, w'hereas the banks invest a large part of their funds 
in securities and in balances abroad, the cooperatives concentrate mainly 
■on granting credit to their members by means of advances or discounts. 
The cooperatives do not finance foreign trade and consequently do not 
meed to keep large balances abroad. However, as ivill be seen later, the 
proportion of the funds of banks used for advances and for discounting 
bills is remarkably low. 

In view of the short time for which statistics are available, no 
■definite conclusion can be drawn as to tlie trend of total deposits held 
by banks and credit cooperatives and total credit granted in the form of 
advances and bills discounted. Total deposits, which fell rather rapidly 
during 1937, rose during the first two quarters of 1938 to reach in June 
the level at which they stood two years before. As to total advances and 
bills discounted, it appears from Table \TII that there was an almost 
continuous rise up to the end of 193-7. A sharp decline was recorded, 
however, in the first two quarters of 1938. To what extent the present 
■disturbed condition of Palestine is responsible for this decline is difficult 
■to tell. 


66. Banking Statistics Bulletin, No. 2/1937, p. 6. 

67. 164 credit cooperatives submitting ye.irly returns, reported on Sept. 30, 
1937, .1 total of deposits amounting to £P. 3,112,402. Of tliis total the 93 cooperatives 
-submitting monthly returns held, on the same date, deposits amounting to 
£P. 2,893,189, or 93 per cent of all the deposits reported by credit cooperatives, ° 
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Tabw VIII 


Advices »d Bills Discounlrf by Banls and Credit Cdoperatbe 
Soaeties SubmitliDg Monthly RetumsfiS 
(Amounts in thousands of pounds) 


End 

ol month 


Total Banlf 
advance* 

I and bills I /„ 

discounted! Amount 1 ol , 
' ' total 


1936 

March 

June 

September 

December 

1937 
Mareh 
June 

September 

December 

1938 
March 
June 


12.518 

12,891 

13,351 

13,493 

13.239 

13.990 

13,906 

13.476 

13.162 


9.486 — 
9336 75 
, 9.677 75 
10,142 76 


10,203 

9.823 

10.485 

10,580 

I 10,069 
9.735 


Cooperative 

aedit 

ioaeties* 


Amount 


% 


3,182 25 

3,214 25 

3,209 24 


3.290 

3.416 

3.505 

3.406 

3.407 
3.427 


a t)p to the end of MaKh. 1937 the fisuf« »« /.^„”cooM«t”e'mae^* 
socwlies, besuimns with June 1937. Ibe ^on'^tives wd all of them 

These soaeuea ate the largest urban and rural credit cooperatives ana 
are Jewish 

A COMMERCIAI. BA^KS 

1 Number imd sire of bails. The number of commercial banks 
in Palestine increased greatly after the War. There were on > * 

portant binks operating m pre-War daj's, n^nely the Imperia 
Bank and tlie Anglo-Palestine Bank 99 A large part of I e cr ‘ 
supplied 'ly null bankers and by money-lenders After the ar, 
foreign b.ii ws opened branches m Palestine and many loca an s 
established The growth in the number of commercial banks 
up to 1930, when there were only 20 local and 7 foreign b s 

68 Figures for 1936 and 1937, taken from 

i D 121. for March and June, 1938, Gtntral Monthly Bulletin 01 


J937 38 p 121, for March and June, 1938, C 
Statistics, Aug , 1938, p 366 and Sept, 1938, p 417 
‘Trends u ' " ' "* 


n PalestmiTJi Banking*, Tke Bankir, Oct, 1934, p - 
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that year, however, llic growth in the number of banks was very rapid 
until there were on Marcli 31, 1936, 76 institutions, of which six were 
forei,f^n. One reason for this growth was the increase in immigration and 
the large influx of capital into the country which made it easy for newly 
fonned small banks with high soitiuling names to attract deposits from 
xmwary immigrants by means of high rates of interest. Table IX gives 
the number of local bank.s and their paid-up capital on various dates since 
19.50, The low .average paid-tip capital of banks, especially in 1953- 
1937, is an indic;ition of the small size of mo.st banks. 

TAiir.g IX 

Xumber of Local Banks in Palestine and Their Paid-up Capital "t 


Date of returns 

Number of 

j P.iid-up capital 

local b.anks 

Total 

Avernpc 

1930 


£P. 

£P. 

junc 30. 1933-Match 31. 1934 

44b 

422.069b 

9.592 

Dec 31. 1934-Fcb. 28. 1935 

59b 

662.799^ 

11,234 

M.arch 31, 1936 

70 

1.321,134 

18,873 

Match 31, 1937 

68 

1,544.840 

22,718 

June 30. 1937 

— 

1,154.041 = 



Nov. 30, 1937 

66 

1,176,615 

17,828 

Dee. 31. 1937 


1.195,370 

19,923 

March 31. 1938 

47 

1,154,253 

24.559 

June 30. 1938 

44 

1,144.539 

26,012 


.'i. *‘Tr>TH!'- in Itsnkina’', The Jiankrr, Oct., lo.t-), p. 5.>. 

b. Inquri's privntcly HTurcd. 

t. TJic t.n!l in tiu: paid-up capital on June 30, lo.t", e accounted for by the 
exclusion of the fiyurc' of ccrt.ain in.stitutions wliich were no longer required to 
ninhc returns, prc'-unrably liecr.UK' they -were not banLs properly .speaking. See Bank- 
irif; Siaiisiics liuUtUn, No. S, 1937, p. J-4, 


^^)i.s mu.shroom growth in the number of local banks was not viewed 
with favor by the authorities on account of the small, and in some cases 
nominal, paid-up capital of most of the new banks and their insignificant 
volume of business. It was thought tliat the danger to unsuspecting 
depositors might become serious in time of depression. A banking com- 
mittee was appointed by the Kigh Comrni.ssioncr in December, 1933 to 
consider, among other things, the fixing of a minimum paid-up capital 


71. General Monthly Bulletin oj Current Statistics, Jan. and M.ty, 1937, and 
Sept., 1938. 
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and to recommerd other measures for establishing the fiuancial bora fides 
of banks 72 The mam Tecoaunendation of the committee was to require 
local banks to have a mmimum paidi^ capital of £P 25,000 73 It did 
rot deem it evpedient to fix a minimum cash reserve 74 

•Although the banking Cominiitee handed m its report m i934j ‘t 
\ as not until 1937 that its pnnapal recommendation was put into law 
’lleannhile there iias a finanaal panic in September — November, 1935 as 
a result of the fear that war m ght break out m the Mediterranean be* 
ca[.<e of the Ita!o-Ah3ssintan conflict There was a run oa the small 
banks V hich were only able to meet their obligations nth the help of 
the large banks e^peciallj Barclays and the Anglo Palestine Bank 73 
This pamc empha«ized the necessity for solvmg the problem of the small 
b*-nks which even after the crisis was over, were in a precarious situation 
In 1936 preliminari legislation was enacted requiring new banks to obtain 
a licence from the High Commi«sioner before commencing bankmg busi- 
ness 6 Finally the mmimum capital requirement was embodied in the 
Bankmg I, Amendment and Further Provisions) Ordinance of October 7, 
1937 7 This ordinance provides for a ininunum subscribed capital of 
iF 30000 and a romimum paid up capital of iP 25 000 for local banks 
horeign banks having branches in Palestme are required to have a paid up 
capital which in the opinion of (be High Commissioner, is equivalent to an 
amount of not less than £P 100 coo The ordinance gives a period of 
two vears for existing local banks to l-^alire their po'iuon In the 
meaniime and within nine month* from the date of the ordinance, thev 
are required to raise their subscribed capital to a minimum of £P 25,000 
and thi.ir pud up capital to a nuoiaium of £P 10 000 As a result of lhi> 
legislation the number of local banks dropped from 66 on November 30 
*937 to 60 on December 31, 1937, to 47 on Slarch 31, 1938, and to 44 On 
June 30 1938 t^ee Table IX) 78 Accordingly, by June 30, 1938, nine 
months after the c JcCment of (he above ordinance, 22 banks out of 66 
'eemed to have been unable to bring their paid up capital to a minimum 

73 ^ Crmmiilte (pm'ateJy secured) 

74 /6 d 

S Ben Aiuron of pp* IS7 ISO 

6 fiinking {Amendracni aad Furtber Provisons) Ordinance 1936 Tke FaUs 
ime Gate it March 12 1936 Supplement No J 

77 T^e Fa.es(ire Go et e Oct 7 1937 Supplement No 1 p 271 

75 In Decenber 1937 <a small banks with total assets ot £P 4’POO in 
January 193S thirteen banks with total assets of £P 143^00 m Apnl 1933 two 
wks and in June 1933 one bank ceased to operate as «uch. See Ceneral 
BWicim 0 / Current Sialul/ci Feb Mai^ and June 1938 
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of £P. 10,000 and their subscribed capital to a minimum of £P. 25,000 as 
the law required. It is expected that the number of banks will be furtlier 
reduced at the expiration of the two-year period when all banks are. 
required to have a minimum paid-up capital of £P. 25,000. From 
Xoveniber, 1937 to June 1938, die average paid-up capital of local banks 
rose from £P. 17,828 to £P. 26,012 (see Table IX). This rise was due 
mainly, to the withdrawal from banking business of the twenty-two banks, 
with small capital mentioned above, but also due partly to an increase in 
the paid-up capital of the remaining banks .79 

There are at present operating in Palestine six foreign banks. They 
are : Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), The Anglo- 
Palestine Bank, The Ottoman Bank, Banco di Roma, Holland Bank 
Union, and Polish Guardian Bank (Banco Polska Kasa Opiecki). 
The\’ are branches of banks incorporated outside Palestine. Consequent- 
ly they have no capital of their own. The requirement by recent legisla- 
tion that they should have a paid-up capital equivalent to at least 
£P. 100,000 is, therefore, a reasonable one. In practice, veiy little if any 
of this capital will be available for use in Palestine. The satisfaction 
of that minimum paid-up capital requirement is, however, an indication 
of the financial strength of the foreign mother institution. 

The most important of the foreign banks is Barclays Banlc. It is 
the Government banker and acts as currency agent for the Palestine Cur- 
renej' Board. Because of these two functions it is looked upon as being 
similar to a central bank.so It has several branches and agencies (sub- 
branches) all over Palestine. In 1935, a separate management of 
Barclays Bank for Palestine was established, whereas previously it used 
to be under the jurisdiction of the Cairo office.si 

2. Comparison between foreign and local banks. In spite of their 
small number, the foreign banks handle the greater part of the banking 
business of Palestine. About 77 per cent of the total deposits held by 
banks in 1936 and 1937, and 80 per cent of the demand deposits, were 
held b}' foreign banks (see Table X). The relatively lower share in time 
deposits held by foreign banks is probably due to the fact that time 
deposits consist to a large extent of small sums that represent the savings 
of people of moderate means. Such people are not usually the customers 
of the large foreign banks. 


79. Inferred from d.ita in Banking Slalistics Bullclin, November, 1937 to June, 
1938. 

SO. “Trends in P.alestine Banking”, The Banker, Oct., 1934, p. S3 ff, 

81. “Recent Developments in Palestine Banking”, The Ba^ikcr, Oct., 1935. 
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Tabi* X 


Deposits Held by Foreign and Local Banks on March 31, 1936? 
and March 31, 1937 S2 
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The foreign banks are more important as institutions for receiving 
deposits than as sources of credit. Their share in the total advances 
and loans was S9 per cent on March ji, 1936, and 57 per cent on March 
3t» tp57 (see Table XI), as against 78 per cent and 77 per cent of total 
deposits, respectively This situation is explained by the greater confi- 
dence they command in deposit business, m comparison with local banks 
and the greater precautions they take in credit extension Funds, which 
the foreign banks carnot safely invest in Pale«tine, are invested abroad 
The proportion of their foreign investments to their deposits m 1936 and 
1937 was roughly between 40 and 50 per cent, and the proportion of 

Table XI 

Advances and Bills Discounted by Foreign and Local Banks 
on March 31, 1936 and March 31, 193783 
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tlieir advances and bills discounted to their deposits was a little over 50 
per cent.S4 For the local banks, on the other hand, the proportion of 
advances and bills discounted to total deposits was 124 per cent in 1936 
and 132 per cent in 1937 .SS The credit granted by the local banks thus 
exceeded their deposits by a quarter or more. 

The foreign banks’ investments abroad take the form of foreign 
securities and deposits at their head offices and branches abroad. On 
March 31, 1937, the balances of foreign banlcs with their head offices or 
branches abroad were £P. 3,279,19786, or 29 per cent of their total 
deposits. In addition, £P. 5,423,109 of investments in securities, most of 
which consisted of gilt-edged securities, was held by the foreign banks on 
March 31, 1937.8? 

Foreign and local banks can further be compared from the point of 
view of liquidit3^ Foreign banks hold comparatively small amounts of 
cash or balances with other banks in Palestine, but they can rety on other 
liquid assets, such as balances held with their head offices or branches 
outside Pales*tine. They can also utilize their gilt-edged securities, which 
are more or less liquid, in case of need. Local banks on the other hand 
have to keep large cash reserves to meet their demand obligations. This 
situation is clearly shown in Table XII. The ratio of cash (cash in hand 
and balances held with other banks in Palestine) to demand deposits of 
foreign banks was very low in 1936 and 1937, amounting to about 8 to 
9 per cent. Their balances with their head offices and branches outside 
Palestine, however, amounted to about 35 per cent of their demand 
deposits. Taking these balances into consideration, the liquidity of foreign 
banks was more than adequate. The cash ratio to demand deposits of local 
banks was quite high, amounting to 31 per cent on March 31, 1936 and 
to 33 per cent on March 31, 1937 (see Table XII). That does not 
necessarily mean, however, that the liquidity position of the local banks 
was satisfactory, as the liquidity of their bill portfolio is not always 
sufficiently high, and their investments in gilt-edged securities are insig- 

nificant.88 

Another significant ratio in the analj'sis of the banks’ statements is 
that of total deposits to capital investment. Since the foreign banks do 

84. Calculated from the figures given in Tables X and XI. 

8 5. Calculated from the figures given in Tables X and XI. 

86 . Table XII, infra, p. 470, 

87. Report by the Treasurer, 1936-1937, p. 14. The figure given above does 
not agree'with the figure given by the Statistic^ Abstract of Palestine, 1937-38. p, 123, 
where the investments of all banks both foreign and local are given as amounting t» 
£P. 5,294,196 on March 31, 1937. 

88 . See infra, pp. 476 fi. 
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Ratio of liquid A«efs to Demand Deposits of Foreign and iocal Banks 
on March 31, 1936 and March 31, 1937 89 



1936 i 1937 1 J936 1 

1937 


£P 1 

£P 1 £P I 

£P 

1 Demand deposits 

,9 481 759 9 236090,2 198 178 

2 203 817 

i. t^sh & balances held with other 


1 


banks in Palestine 

738629 

879 960 684 274 

736733 

i balances held with head office and 




branches outside Palestine 

3 224459 

3 279 197 — 

— 

Rat 0 of 2 to 1 

7 8% 

9 5% 311% 

33 4% 

Ratio of 3 to 1 

340% 

355% - 1 

— 


not ha\e any capital m\estment of their own being b-anches of foreign 
in^titut ons It IS only po <ibl* to consider this ratio for the local banks 
The figure^ p\en in Table \in show that the ratio of total deposits to 
capital imestmerl (paid up capiwl, reserve fund, and debentures) of 
local banks is about ttnj to one Such a low ratio is generally considered 
a sign of unprofitable business It is due mainl} to the eastence of many 
small banks which are often nothing but money lende's in di«guise and 
hanale \eri small deposits because of the lack of public confid“nce in 
then 


Ratio of Total Deposits to Capital Investment of Local Banks 
in Palestine on "March 31, 1936 ard March 31, 1937 «> 
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distribution ot die credit granted by them, 9 i Statistics consisting of 
summaries of these statements have been published since March, 1936. 
These statistics, however, do not give, except in a few cases, separate 
figures for foreign and local banks. The analysis of bank credit will, 
tlierefore, have to be made for all foreign and local banks together, except 
in those cases where separate figures exist. 

3. Financial resources of banks. Among the items on the liability 
side of the banks’ statements, the most important are those which give 
tlie capital investment of banks, the deposits and balances they hold, and 

Table XIV 


Total Financial Resources of Banks in Palestine, 1936 to June, 1938 92 
(Amounts in thousands of Palestine pounds) 


End 

of month 

! 

Total 

financial 

resour- 

ces 

Capital 

investment’’ 

Deposits 

Balances held 
for 

other banksb 

Borroived 

funds® 

Am't 

0/ 

/O 

of 

total 

Am't 

% 

total 1 

Am’t 

% 

of 

total 

Am't 

o' 

/O 

of 

total 





1 







19,265 

1,580 

8 

14,132 

73 

3.972 

16 

581 

3 

June 


1,656 

8 

14,639 

72 

3,616 

18 

490 

2 

September 

19,948 

1,731 

9 

14,409 

72 

3,301 1 

16 

507 

3 

December 


1,843 

9 

14,196 

72 


16 

545 

3 

m7 










March 

20,761 

1,886 

9 

14,534 

Kll 

3,937 

19 


2 

June 

1^* 

1,447 

7 

14,381 

72 

3,796 

19 

372 

2 

September 


1,502 

7 

13,9)1 


4.134 

21 

443 

2 

December 


1,533 

9 

13,467 

1 74 

2,712 

15 

390 

2 

1938 


i 

i 







March 


1,498 

8 

13,736 

75 


15 

264 

2 

June 

18,729 

1,480 


14,222 

76 

2,684 

14 

343 

2 


a. For local banks only; foreign banks, which are branches of foreign institu- 
tions, have no capital of their own invested in Palestine. Capital investment in- 
cludes paid-up capital, reserve fund and debenture issue. 

b. These balances consist of balances held for other banks in and outside 
Palestine, as well as those held for head offices and for branches of foreign banks 
outside Palestine. 

c. These consist of bills payable as well as advances from (a) other banks in 
Palestine, (b) other banks outside Palestine, and (c) others. 


91. Banking (Amendment and Further Provisions) Ordinance, T/ie Pnkstine 
Gazette, March 12, 1936, Supplement No. 1, p. 113. 

92. Figures for 1936 and 1937 compiled from Statistical Abstract of Palestine, 
1937-38, p. 123 ; for 1938 from General Monthly Bulletin of Curre)tl Statistics, July, 
1938, p. 313 and Sept,, 1938, p. 419. 
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their borrowed funds The<e items taken together constitute the total 
finanaa! resources of banks on which the> depend for extending credit 
Table \J\ gives a summary of the different e ements constituting the 
financial resources of banks in Palestine and the relative importance of 
the'e elements 

It appears from Table \IV that the most important of the elements 
con.titu mg the total financial resources of banks in Palestine is that of 
deposits which la of course natural Deposits on June 30, 1938 amounted 
to 76 p»r cent of total financial resources This ratio would have been 
smaller had the foreign banks had capital of their own miested m Pales 
tine The next in importance is that of balances held for other banks which 
amouited to 14 per cent. Capital inveiiment, which refers to local banks 
onlj amounted to about 8 per cent, and borrowed funds to about 2 per 
cent of total financial re ources Borrowed funds consist of bills payable 
and ad\ances manlj from banks, but do not include rediscounted bill's 
lalestmian banks do not seem to report much to rediscounting The 
bills di counted by banks for other banks 10 Palestine are negligible, 
having amounted to i? 16697 on March 31, 1936 and to £Pi 8 ji on 
March 31, 1937 w The «malJ volume of redteounts is due to three reasons. 
In the first place foreign banks can draw on their head offices tn case of 
need and, therefore find it unneces«ary to rediscount the bills they hold 
In the *ecoiid place, the local banks, mo«t of which have rediscount 
arrangements with the principal banks, rarely feel the necessity of using 
themw finally even if rediscounting were found to be necessary under 
certain circumstances, the absence of a central bank, sufficiently strong 
financially to command the reflect of both local and foreign banks, does 
not favor rediscounting operations 

The remarkable growth of deposits m recent years is of interest 
Althou'’b official figures are not available except from March, 1936 on, 
there are estimates for the amount of deposits before that date Table 
W gives e«timates for total deposits before 1936 and the official figures 
for demand and time deposits from ^larch, *936 

The increase in depo<its from about £P 5 million in rg3r to about 
£V 14 million m recent months, is due pnmanly to the inflow of Jewish 
capital into the country This capital inflow was on the increase after 

93 SlalutKol Absiraet o] PeXatm* 1937 38 p 123 
W Jirfert el Ike Seniinf Ccmmiltte {privatefy seemed) 

95 Mthounh no officul figures were pubU.bed for the years preceding 1934 
Ktums were made by local banks to the Registrar of CompiJiies. The absence of 
Lm”* 1°' ^9reign banks, however nvUus the use of the returns of local banks of 
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Tabbe XV 


Deposits Held by Banks in Palestine, 193.1 to June, 193896 


End 

1 Total 

1 Demand deposits 

j Time deposits 

of year 
or month 

deposits 

' £P. 

Amount 

£P. 

7oof 

total 

Amount 

£P. 

7oOf 

total 

1931a 

5,000,000 

T- -- 


, 



1933b 

7,000,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1934b 

12,500,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1935b 

16,000,000 

— 

— 

— 



1936 

March 

14,132,489 

11,679,937 

83 

2,452,552 

17 

June 

14,638.933 

11,840,246 

81 

2,798,687 

19 

September 

14,408,563 

11,428,561 

79 

2,980,002 

21 

December 

14,195,915 

11,193,664 

79 

3,002,251 

21 

1937 





March 

14,534,357 

11,439,847 

79 

3,094,510 

21 

June 

14,381,307 

10,886,862 ; 

76 

3,494,445 

24 

September i 

13,911,081 

10.446.373 

75 

3,464,708 

25 

December 

13,466,925 

10,033.662 

75 

3,433,263 

25 

1938= 






March 

13,735,832 

10,285,955 

75 

3,449,877 

25 

June 

14,222,177 

! 

10,755,164 

76 

3,467,013 

24 


a. Estimate. Sec S. Ben-Aharon, op. cU., p. IS 8 . 

b. Estimate. See A. Michaelis, “Economic Conditions of Palestine during the 
"Year of the Disturbances", Palnnvs Economic Annual, 1937, p. 34. These estimates 
may include deposits with credit cooperative societies, in which case they would not 
be comparable with the figures given above for 1936 to June, 1938. But even then, 
the trend of deposits would not be seriously modified. 

c. General Monthly Bulletin oj Current Statistics, Aug., 1938, p. 366 and Sept., 
1938, p. 417. The figures of 1938 include also the balances held for 17 credit 
cooperative societies previously included under balances held for banks. 

1931 until 1935. It reached its peak in the latter year when capital import 
attained a figure estimated at £P. 12-13 million .97 On account of the 
political disturbances and decrease in immigration, capital import dimin- 
ished to about £P. 5-6 million in 193698 and to about £P. 6 million in 
1937,99 The decrease in capital inflow did not lead to a corresponding 

96. Figures for 1931 to 1935 are estimates; for 1936 and 1937 from Statistical 
Abstract oj Palestine, 1937-38, p. 120; for 1938 from General Monthly Bulletin of 
Current Statistics, Aug., 1938, p. 366 and Sept., 1938, p. 417. The figures of 1938 
include also the balances held for 17 credit cooperative societies previously included 
under balances held for banks. 

97. A. Michaelis, “Economic Conditions of Palestine during the Year of the 
Disturbances", Palnews Economic Annual oj Palestine, 1937, p. 25. 

98. Ibid. 

99. Kurt Grunwald, "Banking and Credit in Palestine", Palnews Economic 
'Annual oj Palestine, 1938, p. 85. 
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decrease m deposits b^au'e of the fall in the rate of investment of capital 
In agriculture and industry Whereas precious to 1936 liquid capital im 
ported was continually being ttaisferKd from deposits v.vth the hanks to 
m\e«tments m agriculture and mdu^lrj, after 1936 such transfer slowed 
down on account oi the political di'tnrbanccs the diminished opportuni- 
tte^ for /ni'e'tnj'”jr and the great feQ in hutlding activity resvltmg in 
depres'ed husme's for the building material industries In 1936, there 
was no important reduction m total deposits held by banks, but between 
June and December ig37 a fall of almost a mil ion pounds was recorded 
In the first half of 1938 a noticeable rise took place 

Demand deposits form on the average a little Ic»s than 80 per cent 
of total depo its But the voIlitc of demand deposits has been diminish 
ng since March 1935 yrhile tin* deposits have been increasing almost 
continuou'lj A« a result, th** proportion of demand deposits fell from 
S3 per cent 00 March 31 1936 to 76 per cert on June 30 1938 This 
fall in the proportion of demand deposits and the corre«ponding rise m 
that of fired deposits represent a transfer bj certain depositors of their 
funds from current accounts to fired term deposits in order to benefit 

Table Wl 

Distnbutioa of Time Deposits According to Term of Deposit, 

1936 to June 1938 ICO 
in th«uv&ads «( P»!«t ne pounds^ 
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from the higher rate of interest.ioi This is a natural result of the ad- 
verse political and economic factors already referred to. 

The distribution of time deposits according to the period for which 
the money is deposited is given in Table XVI. The table shows that 
about 5.=; per cent of time deposits are made for a period of less than 
three months. This is an indication of the provisional nature of the 
larger part of time deposits, awaiting more profitable investment in agri- 
culture, industry, and trade. Deposits made for a period of 3-6 montlis 
amounted on the average to about 18 per cent of total time deposits 
during the period March, 1936 to June, 1938. Deposits made for a 
period of 6-12 months averaged 16 per cent, while those made for more 
than 12 months averaged ii per cent. No definite trend is noticeable in 
the above distribution. 

4. Bank assets. Turning to the utilization made by banks of their 
financial resources, an analysis will be made of the main bank assets. 
In Palestine, like most other countries, banks invest their funds mainly 
in advances and discounted bills and in securities. A part of these funds 
is also used in keeping balances with other banks and a part is kept in 
cash. The relative importance of these four items of bank assets is 
shown in Table X\TI. 

An exaim’nation of Table XVII reveals tliat the proportion of funds 
of Palestinian banks invested in advances and discounted bills is compara- 
tivety low. It amounted in the period of 1936 to June, 1938 on an average 
to about 46 per cent of total assets. On tlie other hand the proportion of 
funds kept as balances with other banks and as investments in securities 
is quite high. Balances with other banks during the same period amount- 
ed on an average to about 20 per cent of total assets, while investments 
in securitie.5 averaged 22 per cent. The low proportion of advances and 
bills discounted, together with the high proportion of balances with other 
banks and investments in securities, are accounted for by the fact, already 
noted, that foreign banks keep large balances with their head offices and 
branches abroad and make large investments in foreign gilt-edged securi- 
ties .102 This situation indicates that the opportunities for safe investment 
in tlie country are limited. 

The proportion of cash in hand to total assets is about 3 per cent. 
Other assets like bank premises, and such bookkeeping assets as liabilities 


101 . Banking Statistics Bullclitt, No. 101, 1937, p. 1. 

102. See supra, p. 469. 
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Table XVII 

Distribution of Principal Assets of Banks in Palestine, 
1936 to June, 1938 tiM 
(Amourtj In IhousaiKb of P»1t»line pounds) 


End 

of month 

Tolal 

Cash 

in hand 

Advancca 

and 

bail 

discoonted 

Balances 
m and 
outi de 
Pilot ne 

Inveit 

menti 

Oih. 

:i 


Am 1 

of 

lolal 

Amt 

Aoi 

total 

Atn*t 

•/. oi 

total 

Ami 

/. cS 

total 

Am‘t 

total 

1936 
March 
June 

September 

December 

1937 
March 
June 

Seplerabe 

Deeetnbe 

1938 

March 

June 

22.811 

22.273 

21652 

21 553 

22 741 
21997 
22015 
19955 

19,92 
20 38J 

659 

805 

643 

749 

678 

532 

665 

571 

471 

584 

3 

4 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

9486 
9 336 
9677 
10142 

10203 

9822 

10485 

10581 

10069 

9736 

41 

42 
45 

47 

45 

45 

48 
53 

51 

48 

4942 

4880 

4 540 
4612 

4 503 
4 501 

3 773 
3673 

4 046 
4323 

22 

22 

21 

21 

21 

20 

17 

19 

20 
21 

4JC6 
5 622 
5.255 
4 442 

5.294 

5.249 

5.186 

3,175 

3 690 
4034 

20 

25 

24 

21 

23 

24 
23 
16 

19 

20 

3.218 

1630 

1,529 

1608 

1,758 

1,893 

1,906 

1,758 

1,645 

1,707 

14 

8 

9 

9 

9 

8 

8 


of customers for acceptances, endorsements, and guarantees are not 
important t04 

The large proportion of assets in the form of 'ecurities and balances 
with banks raises the question of the extent to which the funds 0 
Palestinian banks arc imested outside Palestine It is not possible to 
answer this question with precision as no «eparate figures exist for m- 
\estnients in foreign securities It «eeins, howetcr, that investments m 
local securities form a wry small part of total in\-estments This is in- 
ferred from the fact that on March 31, 1936, foreign banks held imest- 
ments mo«t of which were in giU-edged securities, to the s-alue of 


103 Fi^rum for 1936 and 1037 comittled from Slalultrol Abstract of Pa/fil'ie 

1937 33 p 123 for 193S from Ctncrat UcntUy BtiUttM of Currenl StaOstUS AV$t 

1938 p 368 . „„ 

IW It u not poKible to teB the extent of Investment m fixed assets, as w 

•eparate fitwres are pven for them m official aiaunics Aside from bank premises, 
however such investment seems to be of Irttle importance. 
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£P. 4,2 63,138,105- which amounted to 95 per cent ot all investments held 
by all banks (foreign and local) on that date. The probability is that 
most, if not all, of the investments in gilt-edged securities are foreign 
government bonds and particularly British government bonds. In addi- 
tion to large investments in foreign securities, large sums are kept as 
balances outside Palestine. The net balances kept outside Palestine by 
all banks on March 31, 1936, amounted to £P. 2,288,568, or 16 per cent 
of total deposits, and on March 31, 1937 to £P. 1,627,645, or ii per cent 
of total deposits. A rough estimate of the proportion of total deposits 
invested outside Palestine in the form of foreign securities and net 
balances witli banks during the period 1936 to June, 1938 would be about 
35-40 per cent. This would indicate that an important part of the 
capital imported into Palestine in the last few years was not invested in 
Palestine but found its way back to foreign countries, because of the 
limited opportunities for investment in Palestine. 

5. Bank loans. The amount of loans (advances and bills dis- 
counted) granted by banks and the distribution of these loans as between 
advances and bills discounted is shown in Table XVIII. During the 
period 1936 to the middle of 1938, total advances and bills discounted 
by banks averaged about 70 per cent of total deposits. In making the 
comparison between foreign and local banks it was noted that this ratio 
was much higher for the latter. Advances and bills discounted by local 
banks amounted to more than 124 per cent of their deposits, while those 
made by foreign banks amounted to only 50 per cent.l06 There was a 
noticeable drop in total advances and bills discounted in 1938. 

The granting of credit by banks in Palestine takes the form mainly 
of advances. On the average about 73 per cent of the credit granted in 
the period 1936 to June 1938 consisted in advances and 27 per cent in 
bills discounted. 

The distribution of advances made by banks during the period 1936 
to June 1938 shows that advances to other banks constituted only a small 
part of total advances (see Table XIX). The drop in these advances in 
1938 is accounted for by the e.\'clusion from the figures of advances to 
other banks, of advances to cooperative societies previously subject to 
the Banking Ordinance. Of the advances to customers other than banks. 


105. Report by the Treasurer, 193S-36, p. IS. 

106. See supra, p. 469. 
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tabie x\in 

Advances and Bills Discounted by Banl^ in ralestire, 
1936 to June, 1938 K7 


(Amounts in Pale»tire pounds) 


End 

of 

lotal 
advancer 
and bills 

Advancer 

BilU discounted 

Kalio of total 
advarccs 
and bills 
di'counled to 
total depo*i » 

month 

di'counted 
by banlr 

Amount 

%o( 

ntal 

Amount 

% of 
lolal 

1936 






67 


9486 368 

6641360 

70 

2845 COS 

30 

June 

9335 694 

6663 281 

71 

2672413 

29 

64 

September 

9 676 845 

7 213 044 

■;•> 

2463 828 

25 

67 

December 

10142 096 

7 564 985 

75 

2 577.111 

25 

71 

1937 






70 


10202933 


73 

2768 433 

27 


9822 357 

7C63 213 

72 

2759144 

28 

68 

September 

10464 981 

7 740336 

74 

2 744645 

26 

75 

December 

10 5S0 530 

7 881 793 

74 

2696737 

26 

79 

1938 






75 

March 

10068948 

7 527 298 

75 

2 54)652 

25 

June 

9735 542 

7 3302>3 

75 

240J.269 

25 

68 


the greater part amounting to about 83 per cent, was repaj-able within 
one year 

No detailed figures about bills discounted are pjbli-hed so as to 
give an idi*a of the «tate of portfolios of banks in l»alestme Info'maUon 
privately secured reveals, hovcver, that an important proportion of bills 
discounted in 1956 was of long maturities In the early months of i 93 ®» 
bills maturing m more than three months constituted about 27 per cent 
of the total bills discounted In addition, 6 per cent of all bills discounted 
by banks vere overdue and unpaid Although tbe«e proportions were 
higher in the cave of local than m the case of foreign banks, they were 
unusually high even m the case of the latter The liquidity of the banks 
portfolios was therefore quite low This situation existed after the finan 
cial panic of the latter part of 1933, and povsibly no longer exists, at least 
to the same extent, at the present time The liquidity of the banks 
portfolios IS also impaired by the nature of the bills discounted A large 

IC7 Fisutfs (or 1936 and 1937 from Stolultcol Abstwt of Paiei I't 
P 121 for 1938 from Central SJontUy finRcfui of Current Statatus Aug iws, 
P 336 and Sept , 1933 p 417 
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Tabee XIX 


Distribution of Advances Made bj'' Banks, 1936 to June, 193S 10s 

(Amounts in thousands of Palestine pounds) 


End 

1 j 

lAdvances 

1 Advances tofcustomers ol 

iher than banks 

1 

i Repayable 

( Repayable in more 

of month 

to banks 

Total 

within 

one year 

than 

one year 




Amount 

% of total 

Amount 

% of total 

1936 




! 



March 

333 

6,308 

5,221 

83 

1,087 

17 

June 

274 

6,389 

5,284 

83 

1,105 

17 

September 

206 

7,007 

5,862 

84 

1,145 

16 

December 

201 

7,364 

6,097 

83 

1,267 

1 

17 

1937 




March 

179 

7,256 

5,993 

83 

1,263 

17 

June 

135 

6.928 

5,888 

85 

1,040 

15 

September 

155 

7,585 

6,401 

84 

1,184 

16 

December 

190 

7,692 

6,482 

84 

1,210 

16 

1938 






March 

60 

7,467 

6,144 

82 

1,323 

18 

June 

68 

7.262 

5,898 

81 

1,364 

19 


number of bills discounted in 1936 did not represent commercial transac- 
tions but were made for purchase of land, for accomodation purposes, 
and even for purchases of goods for consumption. This situation seems 
to have persisted. One indication that this is tlie case may be found in 
the distribution of bank loans which is to be analysed below.i09 One can 
deduce from the large number of bank customers who are liable for very 
small amounts and the large number of borrowers belonging to the cate- 
gory of professional and private individuals, that an important number of 
bank loans are not based on genuine trade transactions and, therefore, 
are not self-liquidating. The low liquidity of the bill portfolio is 
especialh'^ true in tlie case of the small banks which in their competition 
for business are not very careful about the liquidity of the bills they 
discount. 

The number of customers receiving credit from banks increased during 
1936-1937, but the average indebtedness per person decreased slightly 


108. Figures for 1936 and 1937 taken from Statistical Abstract of Palestine, 
1937-38, p. 123; for 1938 from General Monthly Bulletin of Current Statistics, July, 
1938, p. 313 and Sept., 1938, p. 419. Since January, 1938, advances made to co- 
operative societies previously subject to Banking Ordinance have been excluded from 
advances to banks. 

109. See infra, pp. 480-484. 
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(cse Table \X) Tie number of customers on JIarcb 31, 1938 was 
70284 The number of persons involved, however, was probably 
smaller because of the practice followed by certain borrowers of getting 
credit from more than one bank at the same time The average in- 
debtedness per customer was rather low, amounting to only £P 143 This 
IS a result of the large number of small banks m Palestine who, m their 
competition for business, are willing to extend cedit m small amounts 
to persons nho are not able to get credit from the larger banks The 
customers of the small hanks are usually small traders and artisans who 
can borrow onlj small amounts of money The disappearance of the 
'mall banks might therefor-*, mean the reduction m the number of 
customers of banks by the withdrawal of many small borrowers who might 
then have to re'ort to money lenders for loans no 


Table XX 

Number cl Customers of Banks and Average Indebtedness per Customer, 
September 30, 1936 to March 31, jpjS m 


Date 

1 Number of I 
1 cudomert ' 

'Ibtal advances ! 

and bills discounted 

Average loaa 

per customer 



iP 

£P 

September 30 1936 

65 374 

9 676 845 

148 

March 31, 1937 

72399 

10 202.933 

1 14! 

September 30 1937 

73073 


143 

M.reh3l 1938 

70234 1 

1 10068043 1 

143 


The large proportion of «m3ll bank loans may be gauged from the 
frequenej distribution in the Nze of customers' mdebtedmrs to banks on 
March 31 1938 ui respect of advances and bills discounted (see Table 
XXl) A very large proportion of the customers, 85 per cent, was 
indebted for le's than iP locv The vast majority of these borrowers 
were probably customers of the local banks, since small borrowers are not 
attractive to the foreign bank* The average liability per customer of 
all indebtednesses for less than £P 100 was only £P 17 This indicates 
the existence of a large class of borrowers who borrow ver> ®mall amounts 
of monej (1 e fp 5 and £P 10) The large proportion of small indebt- 
ednesses outstanding on hlarcb 31, 1938 would indicate that a great many 
bdla discounted were not genuine trade bdla and that many advances were 

110 S Ben Aharon p/> at p 160 

XU Gtrtral Uonthly Bu.Utut of Current Statistics July, 1938 p 311 
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„„t sdf-liquidaUn^ 

.rS 

Table XXI 


DistribuUon of Customers’ tTsi^ of SeLdness, 

and Bids Discounted According to bize 

OT 1018 


Liability of customers 


i) 

J) 


Jpto£P. 100 
)ver£P. 100 &upto£P. 
» 500 ” ” ” ” 

» 1.000 ” ” ” 

« i> 5.000 ” ” ” 

.1 » 10.000 ” ” ” 

» ” 50.000 


11 

1) 

» 


Total 


Number 

% 

of 

of 

customers 

total 

58.333 

83.0 

8,357 

11.9 

1,878 

2.7 

) 1.476 

2.1 

3 156 

0.2 

3 79 

0.1 

^ 5 

(0.01) 

70,284 

1 100.0 


Amount 
due 


£P. ! 

1.020,387 
1,888,459 
\,nerM 

2.893,762 

1,065,776 

1.532,369 

391,819 


Average 
amount due 
[per customer 

iR 
17 
226 
680 
1,961 
6.832 
19,397 
78,364 


10.068.948 


143 


The proportion of large borrov.-ers on ^ ,,,, ..eat. 

but the proportion of their for more than £P. 500 

The number of customers rv o ^ borrowers, but their 


uui. Liiv. , - indebtco 1^^ 

The number of customers w o w of borrowers, but their 

represented only S per cent 0 customers’ liability 

indebtedness amounted to about 71 P borrowers of 

1 OT^nrtnT^t’ tlllS bO U a _ 4-i-vfol 


indebtedness amounted to about 71 ^ ^^3 ,,.as from borrowers of 

to tanks. The „tin5 only s.t por cent of the total 

£P. i.oocs-S,o™ ‘ °''®, „.,age indebtedness of £P. ■fldi; 

« ft. ViJJfl 3x1 J ♦f*r'r»1!ntpn I 


£P. 1,000-5,000 ! e indebtedness of £P. 1 , 961 . 

number of borrowers, had an a - g ^^d bills discounted) 

The distribution of bank loan t • _ that bank credit 

or'livitv in rclltoUU -.y'X-TTN 


' 111 one /i P aClVUiX '-. L^O -- 

The distribution of bank loa ^ t • _ that bank credit 

among the various fields of commerce, (see Table XXII). 

was destined mainly 1 °^ agr September 30, 1936 to March 3D 

Hiirmv the periOQ op rrranipfl. 


auluiig PIS'- -....niirp and commeii-t, 

was destined mainly 1 °^ agr September 30, 1936 to March 3D 

Loans for agriculture during ’ P of the total loans granted, 

1938 amounted on the average to ^ P ^otail trade) amounted 

. ,-nmmerce ( n noicbciit 


iwoans lui „ tn tier cent 01 aic 

1938 amounted on the average to ^ ^otail trade) amounted 

while loans for general commer received only about 

to as per cent „hile cobslruclloo received 4-3 


wniie luaiia iwi. to — .t Qi^er nauu, , 

”■ 
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Table XXII 


Distribution of Bank Loans (Advances and Bills Discounted) According 
to General Categories of Borrowers, 1936-193S 
(Amounts in thousands of PaWtine pounds) 



Sep‘«nber 
30 1936« 

March 

31. 1937b 

September 

30 1937“ 

March 

31. 1938' 


Am t 
lent 

%ot 

total 

loan* 

Am*t 

lent 

% of 
total 
loans 

Am’t 

lent 

% of 
total 

Am*t 

lent 

%c» 

total 

loans 

Muoieipdit local coua- 
cJs and villaje aulhofihe? 

152 

16 

187 

1 8 

265 

25 

269 

27 

kieaetal uhlitv bodies 





water eleclnaty, etc ) 

a- 

08 

40 

04 

42 

04 

86 

0.9 

Aijncultu'e 

2516 

260 

743? 

23 ? 

2 691 

75 7 

2.419 

240 

Manufa tures 

1.157 

I2U 

1 765 

124 

1.156 

no 

1,162 

113 

Construction 

361 

37 

620 

61 

419 

40 

344 

34 

General co-nnetce (whole- 



sale & retail merchants 

2 !6I 

7? 3 

7,718 

71 7 

7 773 

71 7 

??5‘; 

22.4 

Mis'ellaneous 

3.250 

33 6 

3 435 

33 7 

3 689 

35 2 

3.530 

35 1 

Total loans 

9.677 

tooo 

10.203 

1000 

10,465 

1000 

10069 

1000 


Danii g Si-' nti .1 BuJetiit No 6/1M7, p 7 

Cereral j;o«tA/y BuHelM 0 / Curreal Sta utiet, July, IWS p 312 


P“’ cent on th“ average A very small proportion of loans went to 
municipal and local authoriti‘*s as well as to general utility enterprL.e» 

^ more detailed distribution of bank loans among the various cate- 
gories of customers b given in Table XXIII Of the 24 per cent share of 
credit to agr culture of total credit outstanding on March 31, 1938, about 
*3 9 p*r cent was destmed for the atnis grove or its fruit and 9 7 per cent 
consisted of credit on or for agncultura! holdings Of tlie share of credit 
or general commerce (224 per cent) wholesale merchants received 173 
P r cent and retail merchants 5 i per cent Among the credits granted 
'h industries food, drink, and tobacco industries received 

t e igh“st share of total credit, 2 6 j>*r cen» In the miscellaneous 
grouD the largest single categorj' of borrowers is that of professional and 
private individuals, who received over ro per cent of the total credit 
gtan„d on March 31, 1938 They also represented the largest number 
0 cu'totners of banks, being more than a third of the total number 
e size of ind^btedncas of the professional and private individuals was, 
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Tabee XXIII 


Distribution of Bank Loans (Advances and Bills Discounted) among 
Categories of Borrowers as at March 31, 1938113 


Category 

Num- 

ber 

of 

custo- 

mers 

Amount 

lent 

Av- 

erage 

loan 

per 

cus- 

tomer 

% lent 
to each 
category 
of 

custo- 

mers 



£P. 

£P. 

% 

T o municipalities, local councils and village 





authorities 

70 

268,865 

3,841 

2.67 

To gas, electricity, water, harbor, dock and 



other general utility bodies 

For A grkuliure : 

91 

86.533 

951 

0.86 

On or for the citrus grove or its fruit 

2,546 

1,398,237 

549 

13.89 

On or for livestock 

440 

44,226 

101 

0.44 

On or for agricultural holdings 

18,484 

976,370 

53 

9.70 

For Manufacture of: 





Food, drink and tobacco products 

1,222 

260,867 

213 

2.59 

Textiles and clothing 

833 

129,983 

156 

1.29 

Wood and paper products (including furniture 




factories) 

753 

97,066 

129 

0.96 

Soap and oils 

158 

152,745 

967 

1.52 

Printed matter 

451 

69.401 

154 

0.69 

Metal products (including machinery) 

607 

157,930 

260 

1.57 

Chemical products 

152 

50,946 

335 

0.51 

Stone, cement and bricks 

566 

115.713 

204 

1.15 

Other manufactured products 

689 

127,720 

185 

1.27 

Construction : 




For buildings in course of erection 

941 

343,577 

365 

3.41 

General commerce ; 





To wholesale merchants 

4,113 

1,743.482 

424 

17.32 

To retail merchants 

5,624 

515,696 

92 

5.12 

M iscellaneous ; , 

To or for 





Motor vehicles and transport services 

942 

236,311 

251 

2.35 

Hotels, restaurants and boarding houses 

615 

63.547 

103 

0.63 

Religious and charitable institutions 

143 

49,015 

342 

0.48 

Financial concerns, including insurance companies. 





banks, etc. 

888 

567,643 

639 

5.64 

Professional and private individuals 

24,522 

1,028,186 

42 

10.21 

Entertainment concerns 

318 

40,697 

128 

0.40 

Purchase of land 

1,004 

641,616 

639 

6.37 

Buildings (mortgages)® 

704 

404,146 

574 

4.01 

Other items 

3,773 

498,430 

132 

4.95 

Total 

70,649 

10,068.948 

143 

100.00 


a. This includes all mortgage loans not included in other categories. 


113. General Monthly Bulletin of Current Statistics, July, 1938, p. 312. 
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iosveier, small, £T 43 per customer on the average Another large 
cai^ory of customers nitb a small average indebtedness was that of 
borrowers of funds for u'e on agncultutal holdings or for constituting 
such holdings The size of the mdebtedness was large m the case of credit 
granted to municipalities and other local bodies, to general utility enter- 
prises to soap and oil manufacturers, to financial concerns, and for the 
purchase of land 

The four categories of borrowers who received the largest amount of 
credit were wholesale merchants, reapients of loans destined for citri- 
culture professional and private individuals, and borrowers of funds on 
or for agncultural holdings Together these four categories of borrowers 
received a little over 50 per cent of the total credit granted The 
proportion of credit granted to these categones on each of the four dates 
for which figures are available i» given in Table XX.IV’ 


Tabix XMV 

Ihtjportioa of Total Credit Granted to 'Mam Categories of Borrowers, 
I9j 6-19J8 tUa 
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interest allowed on deposits 

-t nr Charged on Advances 
Average Rate of Interest Allowed on Deposi s of 

and Bills Discounted by Foreign and Local Ban 



Average rate of interest 


A. Allowed on Deposits 

1 . Demand Deposits 

2. Time deposits repayable 

a. In 3 months 

b. In 3-6 months 

c. In 6-12 months 

d. In more than 1 2 months 

B. Charged for Loans 

1. Advances 

2. Bills discounted 


Local banks 


... .. -ee- - ^ 

deposlts imd that d»rg=d bJ ‘J™ gOt-edged 

that they invest a large pa jj^bW low rates oi interest, 
in balances abroad at compara y margin between 

banks on the other hand, have to keep nnd 

deposit and lending rates be«« „ to.,r captto 

beeanse they handle a ^ „i deposiu to capital investment 

investment, as evidenced by 
already noted.M^ 

B. Credit Cooperative Societies. 

urban and mral credit “”P“““:„rSinin-terin credit. Their 
mainly short-term and to a less derived from two principal 

financial resources for credit members and ^ ^ ® 

sources; deposits made mainly y ^ gome of the urban 

general public, and borrowing from t comparable to the 

Cooperatives handle a large '^^^oh cooperative societies the so- 

large local banks in size. ^ as companies under the 

.called cooperative banks, y 

115. InformaUon privately secured. 

116. See supra, P- 4/u. 
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panies Ordinance became subject to the Banking Ordinance in order to 
be able, in accordance with the requirement of the law, to accept deposits 
on current account from t^'c general public tl 7 Since the Banking 
(Amendment and Turther PrOMMOns) Ordinance of October 1937, 
the'ie cooperative societies ha\c no longer been considered as banks IW 
The u«e by them of the term ‘bank’ as part of their name has been made 
St bjeci to the autlionzalion ol the High Commissioner, who may refuse 
to gi\e such authorization 

The number of credit cooperative «ocietie3 increased considerably in 
recent jears The number of credit societies on register ro«e from 8S 
at the end of 1933 to 237 at the end ol 1937. This great increase is due 
mainly to the development ol rural coopcralitm, especially among the 
Arabs The number of rural credit societies rose from 56 in 1933 to 182 
in 1937 The number of Arab credit and thrift societies established 
under government supervision during 1933 to 1937 is i»o, the great 
majority of which are rural n** Table ^VI shows the growih in the 
number of both urban and rural credit soaeties during the period 1930 
to 1937 

TablzXXM 

Number of Urban and Rural Credit Cooperative Societies on Register, 

t93>t937 


End of year 

Rural toctebei 

Urban toueties 

To'al 

1930 

32 

21 

53 

1931 

34 

24 

58 

1932 

40 

29 

69 

1933 

56 

32 

83 

1934 

85 

38 

123 

1935 

119 

45 

164 

1936 

120 

51 

171 

1937 

182 

55 

237 


Although much greater m number than the urban societies, the rural 
societies handle a much smaller volume of business They are mostly 


m IZtZ’ “"i « 1 M!. p 5 , .nd Bin Ei„l, M 6 , p )69 

Wi, (SaS, (itTlS™ rroraiop,) Ordmne, « IM7, The 

leami ni T Otetsettortb referred to as JZefort t9 

T-lr ’ tor the ^ear 1937, p 290 

120 SlaluliiflJ Abstract of FaJestme, 1937^ p 
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small credit and thrift associations serving small village communities. 
This is especially true of the Arab societies which are still in their 
infancy.121 

Tabee XXVII 


Number, Membership, Own Funds, Borrowed Funds, and Main Assets 
of Reporting Rural and Urban Credit Cooperative Societies as of 
September 30, 1936 and 1937123 



September 30, 1936 

September 30, 1937 


Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

1 . Number of societies 







submitting returns 

117 

37 

154 

117 

41 

164 

2. Membership 

20,136 

60,002 

80,138 

19,472 

69,148 

88,620 

3. Average membership 






per society 

172 

1,622 

520 

166 

1,471 

520 

£P. 

£P. 

£P. 

£P. 

£P. 

£P. 

4. Own funds'^ 

72,517 

442,803 

515,320 

116,404 

540,740 

657,144 

5. Average own funds 





per society 

620 

11,968 

3,346 

995 

11,505 

4.007 

6. Average own funds 







per member 

3.6 

7.4 

6.4 

6.0 

7.8 

7.4 

7. Borrowed funds 

1,058,084 

3,349,055 

4.407,139 

859,810 

3,680,231 

4.540,041 

a. deposits 

350,856 

2,507.603 

2,858.459 

278,466 

2,833,934 

3,112.402 

b. loans received 

470,693 

335,412 

826,105 

440,778 

332.503 

773,281 

c. otherb 

236,535 

486.040 

722,575 

140,564 

513,794 

654,358 

8. Average borrowed 







funds per society 

9,043 

90,515 

28,618 

7,349 

78,303 

27,603 

9. Average borrowed 



55 

44 



funds per member 

53 

56 

53 

51 

10. Main assets 

1.186,255 

3,787.812 

4,974,067 

976,922 

4.211.668 

5,188,590 

a. cash and bankers 

107,187 

618,250 

725.437 

94,436 

728,203 

822.639 

b. investments 

12,128 

121,284 

133,412 

13,050 

144,005 

157,055 

c. movable and immov- 



136,337 

25,389 



able property 

23,971 

112,366 

132,966 

158,355 

d. sundry debtors 

1,042,969 

2,935,912 

3,978,881 

844,047 

3,206,494 

4,050,541 

1 1 . Average main assets 




8,350 



per society 

10,139 

102,373 

32.299 

89,610 

31,638 

1 2. Average main assets 


63 

62 

50 

61 


per member 

59 

59 


a. Own funds consist of share capital or contributions and surplus. 

b. “Undistributed profits and other funds” and "sundry creditors”. 


121. See infra, pp. 499-SOO. 

122. Fiaures for 1936 from Blue Book, 1936, p. 370; for 1937 from Statistical 
Abstract of Palestine, 1937-1938, p. 127. 
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Tbe larger sue and greater toIubjc of business of urban credit co- 
operatves is re\ealed by a comparbon of the membenhip, oini funds 
borrosied funds and main assets of reporting urban and rural soaeliea 
as 'ho?,n m Table WHI Tlie average membership of rural societies 
on September 30 1937 was only 166 while that of urban societies was 
1 471 The larger own funds ol lhe«e latter are accounted for mamJy 
by larger member«hip Although tbe average Own funds per society 
were £P 11 joa for the urban soaeties as compared with £P 995 1^® 

rural ones the average own funds per member were only £P 7 8 for th* 
urban as compared with £P 6 for the rural societies The same lemart 
may he made about tli“ borrowed funds and mam assets, namely that 
the greater amount of borrowed funds and mam assets of urban societies 
la a result of their larger membership There is, however, an important 
ditierence between the urban and rural societies ra the composition of 
the r borrowed funds The urban societies depend mamly on deposits, 
while the rural societies depend mainly 00 borrowing e'peaally from 
the large banks The Arab societies secure mo«t of their funi> from 
loans which are granted exclusively by Barclays Bank 

The analysis of the operation of credit cooperative societies can be 
•atisfactordy made for only pj large Jewi«b sooeties which have 'olun 
tardy agreed to submit to tbe Registrar of Cooperalnes monthly stale* 
merits of assets and babdities, «i7Di]ar to tbo«e submitted by the com* 
nercial banks 123 As was pointed out earlier, these cooperatives handle 
by far the greater part of tbe business bandied by all cooperative 
‘ocieties 124 The membCTship of these 95 credit cooperatives was 84,7251 
which is 96 per cent of the total membership of 164 reporting credit 
cooperatives on that date On Slarcfa 31, 1938 their total membership 
was 86558 and they consisted of 39 urban «oaeties with an averag* 
member'hip of r 805 and 56 rural societies with an average membership 
of 2S9 12S On June 30, 1938 their total m“mbership rose to 87,484 124 
The main items constituting the finajicial resources of these credit 
cooperatives are the deposits they hold, their own funds, the advances 
m^ide to them by central banks of cooperative soaeties and other banks, 
the balances they hold for other credit cooperatives and the value of the 


123 The annual returns submitted by aE cooperaUve societies on September 30 
0 each year are not «ufficiently detaded to permit o£ a satisfactory analysis of tti« 
operations of credt coopeiaUie aocfeties 

124 See supra p 403 

JiA ^ ^ Buaetut of Current Staitsttes ilay June 1938 PP 43-49 

126 September 15133 p 418 
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debentures issued by them. The most important of these items are own 
funds and deposits. Table XXVIII gives tire own funds and deposits 
of the 95 societies during the period June, 1936 to June, 1938. 


Table XXVIII 

Own funds, and Deposits of Credit Cooperative Societies Submitting 
Monthly Returns, 1936 to June, 1938 127 


End 

of month 

Own 

funds" 

Deposits 

Ratio of 
deposits 
to own 
funds 

Total 

deposits 

£P. 

Demand deposits 

Time deposits 

Amount 

£P. 

%o\ 

total 

Amount 

£P. 

%of 

total 

1936 








June 

— 

2,548,110 

1,834,901 

72 

713,209 

28 

— 

September 

570,856 

2,623,815 

1,699,050 

65 

924,762 

35 

4.60 : 1 

December 

572.833 

2,789,542 

1,833,686 

66 

955,856 

34 

4.87 : 1 

1937 








March 

591.535 

2,829,726 

1,817,398 

64 

1.012.328 

36 

4.78 : I 

June 

615,976 

2,973,176 

1,868.053 

63 

1,105,123 

37 

4.83 : 1 

September 

623,248 

2,893,189 

1,771.630 

61 

1,121,559 

39 

4.64 : 1 

December 

635,648 

2,819,431 

1,676,715 

59 

1,142,716 

41 

4.44 : 1 

1938 








March 

639.154 

2,819,884 

1.624.126 

58 

1,195,758 

42 

4.41 ; 1 

June 

643,926 

2,936,244 

1,671,529 

57 

1,264,715 

43 

4.56 : 1 


a. Own funds consist of share capital or contributions and reserve fund. 


Table XXVIII shows that the ratio of deposits to own funds was 
on the average more than 4.5 to i during June, 1936 to June, 1938. This 
seems to be a much better ratio than that of local banks, which is about 
2:1.128 The greater part of the deposits of credit cooperatives consists of 
■demand deposits, but the proportion of time deposits to total deposits 
held by them is much greater than that held by commercial banks. 
Moreover, this proportion was rapidly increasing during June, 1936 to 
June, 1938, until in 1938 time deposits constituted over 40 per cent of 
total deposits. The increase in the proportion of time deposits suggests 
a decrease in the opportunities of safe investments in agriculture and 
industry. 

The credit cooperatives submitting monthly returns employ their 
funds mainly in making advances to their members and in discounting 


127. CompOed from Slalislical Abstract 0 } Palestine, 1937-38, p, 120, and 
Banking Statistics Bulletins, 1937-1938, and General Monthly Bulletin of Current 
Statistics, July, 1938, p. 314, and Sept., 1938, p. 420, The number of societies sub- 
mitting monthly returns was 93 up to April, 1937; since then it has risen to 9S. 

128. See supra, p. 470. 
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bilL made by them Their investments in «;ecurities are generally very 
small They amounted on June 30, 1938 to £P. I 47 i 5 ° 7 > or S P^r 
of their total deposits on that datett® However, their balances with 
other banks and credit societies are usually large, amounting on June 30, 
1938 to £P 690,770, or }4 per cent of total deposits 130 The loans made 
by the cooperatives during the penod June, 1936 to June, 1938 exceeded 
their depoMts b> over 15 per cent They amoirated to 117 per cent of 
deposits in June, 1938 Although this proportion is lower than that of 
the local banks, it is much higher than that of all banks taken together m 
The distribution of loans of credit cooperatives submitting monthly re- 
turns as between advances and bills discounted and according to the 
term of credit is given in Table XXIX. 


Table XXIX 

Total Loans (Advances and Bilb Discounted) Granted by Credit 
Cooperative Societies Submitting Monthly Returns, June, 1936 to 


June, 1938 <32 
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Table XXIX shows that advances form the greater part of the total 
credit granted by credit cooperatives. During tlie period June, 1936 to 
June, 1938, 72-78 per cent of the total loans consisted of advances. Tire 
greater proportion of advances, 76-78 per cent, was made for a period .of 
less than one year. Of the bills discounted, the proportion of those 
maturing within a period of Uiree months represented about 55 per cent, 
while the proportion of those maturing in more than three months was 
about 53 per cent. The remainder, or about 12 per cent, were bills over- 
due and unpaid. The high proportion of unpaid overdue bills, especially 
at the end of the first two quarters of 193S, indicates that credit coopera- 
tives are meeting with difficulties in the collection of their credits. 

Before concluding this brief survey of credit cooperative societies, it 
may be stated that sonic of thc.re societies have developed their banking 
business to .such an extent tliat they have hardly become distinguished 
from the large local banks. Their registration under the Companies 
Ordinance has enabled them to receive money on current account from 
the general public and, consequently, to e.\tend their banking operations 
considerably. Such registration, however, had its disadvantages, since 
those credit cooperatives which have registered under the Companies 
Ordinance have become subject to the regulations and triple control of 
lire Cooperative Societies Ordinance, the Companies Ordinance, and the 
Banking Ordinance. They, therefore, had to pay double registra- 
tion fees and to audit their accounts according to the requirements of both 
cooperative and company legislation. Besides, as has already been stated, 
these cooperative societies, although registered under the Companies 
Ordinance, are not considered, according to recent legislation, as banks. 
'Tnis has placed them in the anomalous position of not being banks, 
while at the same time they are engaged in banking business. New 
legislation is contemplated by which the position of the large cooperatives 
doing banking business is to be clarified.i 33 In the meantime, an amend- 
ment of die Companies Ordinance regulates and facilitates the conversion 
of cooperative societies into companies, by which conversion they lose 
tlieir status as cooperatives and will be in a position to become banks.i 34 
By the end of 1937, four credit cooperative societies, desirous of becoming 
banks, had submitted conversion schemes for approval.i 3 S One of the 

133. Report to the League of Nations, 1936, p. 306. 

134. Companies (Amendment) Ordin.nncc, 1937, The Palestine Gazette, May 13, 
1937, Supplement No. 1. 

135. Report to the League of Nations, 1037, p. 290. The four cooperatives 
seeking conversion into companies in 1937 were ; Industrial Bank, Ltd,, Zcrubabel 
Bank, Ashrai Bank, Ltd., and Kupat Am Bank. Grunwald, “Banking and Credit in, 
Palestine”, Palnews Economic Annual of Palestine, 1938, p. 82. 
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four schmEs was approved aod He others were "till under constdeta 
tion 

n ?»on Commercial Banking Institutions 
Non-commercial banking institutions the mam function of wbch 
u to proude long term credit may be divided according to whether 
firuDce agriculture or manufacturing industry, or construction Thev 
mai also be classified according to the method of financmg into mortgage 
banks imestment banks and savings banks Mortgage banks, m so ar 
as the> mai, be defined as banks which grant loans mainly on the securitv 
of immorabl- p operty are referred to in Palestinian law as credit banks 
The classification which will be us*d in this brief discussion of non 
commercial banking is one whitdi distinguishes between credit banks on 
the one hand and other non comm^raal banking institutions, whether m 
vestment or savings banks, on the other 

A Credit Banks 

A credit bank is defined in Palestinian law a«, “a company registered 
under the Companies Ordinance which is described by its name as a 
credit mortgage or agricultural bank, and which has as its ptmcipal 
object the lending of money on the security of immcn’able property 
The law further proiides that it «hall be autherued by the High Com 
mi«<ioner to carry on the business of a credit bank A credit bank en 
joys the pfiMlege of being able m case of default of payment, to buy and 
become oirner of the immovable property mortgaged as security for its 
loans 

The issue of loans on immovable property is regulated by the Credit 
Banks Ordinance 1930-1922 W? Such loans must fulfill the following 
conditions (i) they shall be repayable by instalments the tune of 
payment to be fixed with regard to the borrowers* circumstances, (2) 
when they are made on the *ecurity of agricultural property, there shall 
be an implied condition of relief in bad reasons (3) they shall be made 
upon certificates of value of property issued by licensed valuers, and 
(4) prepayment of the loan or any part thereof not less than one-fourth, 
shall be accepted by cred t banks The law al‘‘o gives the High Com 
missioner power when authormng a credit bank, to require the following 
additional conditions (1) loans <haU only be made on the «ecurity of first 
mortgage (2) uninsured buildings shall not be accepted as security, and 


136 Rtpart to the League of ^alt<ms 1«7 p 290 

137 Legidalton of PaUsipte JfftS SPiS pp 66 72 
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( 3 ) the amount of the loan shall not exceed a certain proportioni38 of the 
value of the property given as security. 

Credit banks are subject to the inspection of the Credit Bank 
Inspector, whose duty is to investigate whether or not every credit bank 
is conducting its business in accordance with the provisions of the law 
and of its memorandum and statutes.l39 The inspector has the right to 
call for the production of any books or documents relating to banking 
business and to examine any officer or agent of the credit bank he 
inspects. 

Credit banks are given the right to issue debentures secured by the 
mortgages tliey hold on the property of their customers.l40 

There are eight credit banks in Palestine, namely : the Agricultural 
Mortgage Company of Palestine, the General Mortgage Bank of Palestine, 
the Arab Agricultural Bank, tlie Palestine Mortgage and Credit Bank, 
the South African-Palestine Co., the Palestine Urban Bank, Kedem Credit 
Bank, and the National Guarantee and Mortgage Bank. Some of these 
banks also act as commercial banks, namely the Arab Agricultural Bank 
and Kedem Credit Bank.i'ti Most of the credit banks grant mortgage 
loans mainly for construction and on tlie security of urban property. It 
is only the Agricultural Mortgage Company of Palestine and the Arab 
Agricultural Bank which issue agricultural loans on the security of rural 
property, hlore will be said about long-term credit for agriculture in the 
special section of this chapter dealing with agricultural credit. 

The gronth of the population of Palestine as a result of immigration 
and natural increase created a large demand for buildings, both for 
housing and for commerce and industry. Consequently, there arose a 
great need for long-term credit for construction. This need was met 
partly by mortgage banks and insurance companies and partly by private 
lending on the security of tlie buildings under construction. The large 
amount of loans granted in recent years on the security of immovable 
property is shown by the value of mortgages registered. Table XXX 
gives the value of mortgages registered and the approximate value of 
building activity in municipal areas in 1932 - 1937 . 

138. Except TOth special administrative approval, the proportion not to e.xceed: 
2S% in the case of plantatio.ns ; 30% in the case of unplanted land; 30% in the 
case of industrial loans; 7S% in the case of buildings, whether urban or rural. 

139. Credit Banks Ordinance, 1920-1922, Legislation of Palestine, 1918-1925, pp. 
66-72. 

140. Ihid. 

141. The names of these two banks occur in the list of banks submitting returns 
to the Treasurer in accordance rvith the Banking (Amendment and Further Provisions) 
Ordinance, 1936 which applies only to commercial banks. See Banking Statistics 
Bulletin, No. 3/1938, Appendix, p. 10. 
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vBtment banlms Optra., on. n-r* 

of mired banking by oombimng matstmtnl crrd.t opcratiom mft Ur 

commercial banking business ISJ ,n,^tmtnt 

A drrelopment nh.oh may .nd.rrctly have an ellect on .nv^Mra 
banking m Palestine is the establishnam. (in .555) ”! 

Clearing House in Tel Avav .!• This unol&ial .lock market has ! 
dealincs in securities and has encouraged the public to invest in loca 
nties This may m lime encourage the financing of local ^ 

the issue of stocks and bond, and thus ina> help to deve op 
banking So far. ho^e^er. the number of -ecunt.« "ith ^e 
Clearing House is \er> small and consists mamly of the snares 
debentures of credit banks >s» 

Another tjTic of bank which is lacking m Palestine is the S 
bank Savings accounts are handled by the commercial banks as we « 
by the credit cooperative societies A pcatal savings institution 
the proper as«oc> for encouraging «avmgs among all 'CCtions of 
population 


V Agncultural Credit 

There are various agencies for the provision of agricultural credit w 
Palestme The«e agenaes differ according to whether the community 
the> serve is Arab or Jewish This is chieflj becau e the credit problems 
of the Arab fellah are different from tho^e which confront the Jewish 
cultivator 


A Credit to the \sad Cultivator iS6 

The mo«t important credit problem of the fellah is hu indcbtedaess 
He IS burdened with a sort of permanent debt to the monev -lender, which 
has accumulated to 'uch an extent that there is no possibility of paying 
it off from his regular income from the land The funds borrowed 
onginallj were in most cases, used for unproductive purposes and did not, 
therefore help to increase the income of the fellah The burden of the 
debt was also increased by usurious interest charges until the actual m 
debtedness came to represent a sum greater than the amount originally 
received by the fellah 


m Palemne BanUng The Banker Oct, IWS 
154 Ben Aharon op (it p 1S7 . 

"Banking and Credd m Palestine , PaJnews Economic Xn""®* 
0 / Falestme 1938 p 86 

01 fills subject is drawn mostly from Memoranda for PaUstme 
Royal Commission Mem No 13 U and 15 pp 4150 
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Before the War rural indebtedness existed but to a much smaller 
extent than that which has accumulated since the War. During the War 
and immediately after, the jelJah was able, because of the high prices he 
received for his crops, to wipe out his debts and became relatively prosper- 
ous. This prosperity did not last long. The jcUah w’ho is ignorant and 
generally not far-sighted, did not profit from these early prosperous years 
to improve his cultivation, to set aside a reserve for the future, or to 
develop the land. The last alternative did not appeal to the large number 
of cultivators, who worked on the land as tenants sharing its produce with 
their landlords. When the prices of crops began to fall from their high 
level of the War and immediate post-War periods, the jdlah began to 
borrow to keep up his improved standard of living hoping to pay off his 
debt from better future prices. But as the old abnormal prices never 
returned, he quickly fell into debt greater than that which he had known 
before. This debt was contracted at usurious interest rates, most com- 
monly at 50 per cent per annum. The high interest rates were, to a 
certain extent, justified bj* the great risk involved. The jellah renewed 
this debt from year to }'ear as it was impossible for him to pay it off. 

The Johnson Committee which investigated the economic condition 
of agriculturists in 1930 arrived at an estimate of the indebtedness of the 
jellahin amounting to £P. 2,000,000, representing an average of £P. 27 
per family, for v/hich an average rate of interest of 50 per cent was 
charged,iS7 The annual net income of the average agricultural family 
up to the middle of 1929 was estimated at £P. 25-30. Consequently it 
was impossible for the average jellah to pay off his debt from his annual 
net income, as this was barely sufficient to support him and his family. 
The Johnson Committee believed that the problem of rural indebtedness 
could only be solved gradually and recommended for that purpose the 
organization of village credit cooperatives. 

To give effect to the Johnson Committee’s recommendation, the 
Palestine Government asked INIr, C. F. Strickland of the Indian Civil 
Service to study the condition of the jellah and to advise on the methods 
to be followed for establishing credit cooperatives in Arab villages. In his 
report Mr, Strickland came to the conclusion that “no small percentage 
of the cultivators are entirely insolvent and neither cooperative credit nor 


1S7. The Committee investigated 21,000 jelhh families, about 26 per cent of 
the total number of fellnh families, inhabiting 104 villages which constitute 12 per 
cent of the total number of villages, and cultivating an area of 1,250,000 dunums, 
which is 10 per cent of the total cultivable area of Palestine. 
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Tabw "VJvX 

\ alue of Mort?a"es Registered and \pproxinate \ alue of Tnvate 
Buildings Constructed in ’Municipal Areas, 1932 i937 


Year j 

Atoilgaget 

1 registered 

1 £P 

Buildings 

contirucied 

£P 

1932 

1 1 375418 

2945 70S 

1933 

1 2.719681 

5 600732 

1934 

, 4863092 

7 002 268 

1935 

I 7103 397 

8 440162 

1936 

1 5499^03 

5706915 

1937 

5977369 

4 145 462 


The fact that the jromh m the salue of mortgages rcgutted fol ows 
the same trend as the i-aLe of budding aclmtj sugg*«t5 that ino«t 0 
the mortgages nere made as <«curitv for urban conslniction This in 
ference is alao born“ out b> the fact that b> far the greater proportion of 
mortgages vas registered tn the sub-di tncts of Tel Avi', Haifa Jaffa and 
Jnu-alem 1*3 Both the value of crertgages regi tered and that of bu3d 
mg activitv were highest in 1935 the }ear of greatest imtmsralion and 
cap tal mflua 

\o Mat«t!cs are av'aibble lo «how the eatent of urban morteag* 
banking <ep3ratel> There are «otre data, however, on the cpcraiions 
of the General 'Mortgase Rank of Pale<line, which i* the most important 
urban mortgage bank m Palestine The mortgage loans issued b> this 
bank in 1936 amounted to £P 440C00, which was half the 1935 6?'^® 

In 1937 th»j amounted to £P 6^3,49^1*5 On December 51, i937 
bank had mortgage loans outstandirg amounting to £P 2 604 *3® ^ 
compared with £P j 074 >43 on December 31, 1936,2*6 £P i 9®3 64S 
llecember 31 1933 u; and £P 954 on December 31, 2954 t** 


U2 ta ilual Absircci of rtuestire 1937 38 pp *5 and 130 . 

lour K^°, "**• tt* value ol all mortgages was regolered in 

Aw ot Tel Avw ftuta Jerosaem and JaCa and 39 per ciat m Trt 

1936”, ra!nevt Eeonemu: A"”-"* 


I Palestine 


A PoshUr "BanVme * 

-• 1937 pm® 

«i “Bictong and Credit m Palestine”, PalBnri Eemomte 

' t’28 pp 86 87 
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General Mortgage Bank finances itself mainly through the issue of de- 
bentures. On December 31, 1937, the par value of its debentures in 
circulation was £P. 2,230,000, divided into £P. 380,000 of 6 per cent 
20-year debentures and £P. 1,850,000 of 5 per cent ao-year debentures.i49 
Of these latter, £P. 480,000 was issued in 1937.150 

B. Other Non-Commerciae Banking Institutions. 

Investment banking is little developed in Palestine for three principal 
reasons. In the first place, most of tlie industries are not fully estab- 
lished and their future development is uncertain, so that financing by 
banlis involves great speculation. In the second place, tile great majority 
of new enterprises have been transplanted from European countries and 
have not found reasonably dependable opportunities for e.Ypansion. In 
the third place, most of the industrial and commercial enterprises are 
small undertakings requiring little or no investment capital besides what is 
contributed by the organizers. As a matter of fact many enterprises have 
been overcapitalized. Even if outside capital is needed by a company, 
its shares may easily be subscribed to privately without resort to the 
services of a bank. Thus there is practically little need for under- 
writing of the share capital, or of debentures of industrial or commercial 
companies. Most of the securities issued in Palestine are shares and 
debentures not of commercial and industrial companies but of banks and 
public utilities. The largest issues are those of the General Mortgage 
Bank of Palestine. The only issue of importance made by an industrial 
concern is that of £P. 350,000 5 per cent redeemable cumulative pre- 
ference shares of Palestine Potash Ltd., placed on the London and 
Jerusalem markets simultaneously in 1935.151 In any case, issues of 
securities are rarely underwritten by banks. They usualty act simply as 
selling agents for tlie securities issued. There is only one investment 
bank in Palestine having for its aim tlie promotion of enterprises and the 
underwriting of securities, nainelj'-, the Industrial and Financial Corpora- 
tion of Palestine.iS2 It is not possible to tell, however, whether this 
bank is able to do much real investment banking. The little need for 
investment banking and the lack of proper investment banks are also ex- 
plained by the readiness of certain commercial banks to undertake in- 

149. Grunwald, “Banking and Credit in Palestine”, Palneivs Uconomic Annual 
oj Palestine, 1938, pp. 86-87. 

150. Ibid. 

151. “Recent Developments in Palestine Banking", The Banker, Oct. 1935. 

152. Ben-Aliaron, op. cit., p. 157. ’ 
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an> form of state loans can place them on a solsent footing if the whole 
nominal claim of their creditors is to be paid ’ Among his recommenda 
tions v,ere the establishment of credit cooperames on the Raifeisen 
model short term loans by the Government for workmg eiipenses, long 
term loans through certain agencies for settlement of old debts and for 
development p-rposes, the extension of the Bankruptcy Law to farmers, 
the imposition of penalties for usury, and amendment of the law regarding 
impruonment for debt 

The above recommendations were cam-d out in full or m part The 
action taken on the last two recommendations by the enactment of the 
Imprisonment for Debt Ordinance of 1931 and the Usurious Loans 
Ordinance of 1934 has led to the restnction of the activities of money- 
lender® and as a re'ult to the report by the jeUab to other sources of 
credit vibich have become available It may be said, therefore, that ^ 
thou"h the jctlchs debt to the money lender has not yet been paid, tb* 
latter is now much less important as a «ource of regular credit than 
formerlv 

The chief agencies which at present provide «hort and m'^dium-term 
credit to the Arab cultivator are the Government, credit cooperative 
«ocietie' Barclays Bank and oth*r banks 

The Palestine Government found it necessary to extend credit to 
the jcllahm oa various occasions before 1950 and since that y ear annual 
»hort term loans have been issued to provide them with workmg capital 
for cUmauoQ The loan* usued before 1930 amounted to £P 615, 66^, 
of which £P S7J 751 had been recovered by March 31, 1936, while an 
amount of £P •’5028 had been written off and a balance outstanding of 
iP 17 880 remained unpaid Most of the«e loans were issued m 19^9* 
i9'3 in order to restore agnculture to normal conditions, and some were 
issued in i9’7 and i9'8 to relieve cultivators who suffered from drought 
or failure of crops The loans issued since 1930 and up to I935"3^ 
amounted to £P 1S9934, of which £P 40,665 had been recovered by 
'larch 31 1936 as ®hown in Table XXXI 

\ll the Government ^ori term loans <mce 1930, except tho®e of 
1933 36 were issued at 3 per cent mtcrest The 1935-36 were 

I'sued at 9 per cent which is the rate ch^ed by the credit cooperatives 
of the loans did not exceed £P 10 per farmer and were payable m 
two ir®ta]men.s after the harvest 

Credit cooperatives in Arab villages were organized under the 
guidance of the Registrar of Cooperatives and his «taff in accordance with 
the pbn drawn cut by ^Ir SlricUand Since 1933 a number of primary 
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Tasee XXXI 


Government Short-Term Loans to Cultivators, 1930 to 1935-36 
(In Palestine pounds) 


Year 

Total 

loans 

issued 

Amount 
recovered up to 
March 31, 19361 

Balance out- 
standing as of 

March 31, 1936 

1930 

29,980 

7.692 

22,288 

1931 

17,137 

12,070 

5,067 

1932—33 

53,537 

17.416 

36,121 

1933—34 

1933—34 

57,259 1 

3.064 

54,195 

(Fodderloans) 

20,720 ! 

406 

20,314 

1934—35 

6,313 

17 

6,296 

1935—36 

4,988 

“ 

4,988 

Total 

189,934 

40,665 

149,269 


societies have been started in various villages where the preliminary work 
of training the people in cooperative practices is performed. The total 
number of societies on register on December 31, 1937 was 120. The 
position of the Arab credit cooperatives societies in 1936 and 1937 is 
shown in Table XXXII. 


Tabee XXXII 

The Position of Arab Credit Cooperative Societies, 

1936 - 1957 ISS 



December 
31, 1936 

December 
31, 1937 

Number of societies 

60 

120 

Number of members 

3,078 

5.121 

Average membership 

51 

43 


£P. 

£P. 

Own funds 

6.331 1 

10,117 

Borrowed funds 

49,629 ! 

62,272 

Loans issued 

55,662 

71,790 

Average loan issued per member 

18 

14 


It is clear from Table XXXII that the Arab credit societies are still 
small. They had an average membership of 51 on December 31, 1936. 


1S8. Report to the League of Nations, 1937, p. 290. 
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The formation of 6o additional ^ocieUes in mi reduced ^vera^ 
membership to 43, as the new soaeties have ordinarily fewer members 
December 31, 1937, the total own funds of Arab cooperatives amounted 
to iP 10 1 1 7, representing an average of £P 84 per society The or 
rowed funds, consisting mostly of advances from Barcla>s Bank, 
about sit times as large as the own funds, amounting to £V 62,272 e 
amount of loans issued were slighUy Urger than the borrowed funds, a^ 
almost equivalent to the sum of own and borrowed funds The averag* 
loan per member was iP 14 on December 31. I 937 . as compared mth 
£P 18 on December 31, 1936 

The societies borrow from Barclays Bank at the rate of 6 per cent 


and lend to their members at the rate of 9 per cent The differenre is 
uubzed to build up the own funds of the socieUes and is not distributed in 
dividends to member* The societies have been successful in enlisting 


the loyalty of the villagers In the three years i933-*936 there was 
no record of failure of members to pay tbeir debts at matunty, mo* 
repayments having been made actually ui advance of the dates when they 


were due 

The third agency for granting short term credit to Arab cultivators 
IS Barclays Bank This bank frequently cooperates with the Government 
in Its schemes for providing the rural population with credit It began 
to grant agricultural credit directly by issuing seasonal credit to cultivators 
in Nazareth By an arrangement with the Government in 1933, the«e 
operations were extended to other rural centers where Barclays Bank had 
branches The Government also agreed to help the bank in establishing 
new branches m other places for the i«sue of seasonal credit by means of 
an annual grant of £P 500 for a period of three years in respect of each 
branch Three branches existed before the arrangement, at Nazareth, 
Acre, and Nablus, and two new branches were opened after 1933 
Hebron and Gaza Arrangements are bemg made for the estabbshment 
of another branch at Ramie The total seasonal aedit issued by Barda'S 
Bank m 1935-1936 was £P 230,000, the loans to be repaid m uist - 
ments falling due between th» middle of September and the end 0 
December The bank originally agreed to charge 8 pier cent interest, but 
this rate was later raised to 9 pier cent in order not to compete with the 
credit cooperabve societies 

Lastly, there are other banks which issue short-term credit to Arab 
cultivators, the most important of these banks bemg the Arab Agncultura 
Bank In order to facilitate the issue by banks of short term loans to 
cultivators, the Short Term Oop I^ans (Security) Ordinance of 1935 
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ivas enacted. This ordinance provides that an “approved” company or 
bank may take a charge on the crop of a borrower even if that crop is 
not in existence at the time tlie charge is made. A simple procedure is 
provided for the registration of such charges. 

Long-term development credit for the Arab cultivator is still generally 
lacking. There are only two banks which provide such credit, namely, 
the Arab Agricultural Bank and the Agricultural Mortgage Company of 
Palestine. The latter was formed in 1935 for the purpose of issuing long- 
term development loans secured by first mortgage on immovable property. 
According to the instructions given to the general manager, 75 per cent 
of the loans are to be for agricultural development. The registered 
capital of the company is £P. 400,000, of which half is paid-up. The 
following institutions participated in llie formation of the company ; 
Barclays Bank, the Anglo-Palestine Bank, the Ottoman Bank, the 
Prudential Assurance Company, the Guardian Insurance Compan}^, the 
Palestine Economic Corporation (of New York), and the Economic 
Board for Palestine (of London) . 1 S 9 

The Government helped in the formation of the Company bj’- making 
an advance of £F. 1 50,000 to constitute a guarantee fund as an additional 
security to bondholders. This advance is to receive interest varjung with 
the profits of the Company. No interest will be received, however, during 
tlie first 10 years unless a dividend of more than 6 per cent is declared, 
in which case the interest will be at the same rate as the dividend. After 
25 years the Government will become a shareholder in the Company to 
the e.\’tent of the advance. The nomination of the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors is made by the Government which also approves the 
appointment of die General hlanager. 

Legislation is under consideration to relieve the Company from the 
provision of Ottoman Law to die effect diat the total interest that may 
be received from any loan may not exceed the amount of the loan. 

The Company began operations on July 16, 1935. Loans issued by 
it in the first few months averaged £P. 900 and were made for terms 
varying between 5 and 20 j^ears at a rate of interest of 8 per cent. The 
maximum amount that may be advanced to individuals is £P. 2,000, while 
cooperative societies or companies may receive up to £P. 5,000. The 
maximurh term for which loans may be issued is 20 years. The Company 
lends to both Arabs and Jews and is said to have granted credit to the 
amount of £P. 150,000 in 1936.I6O 


159. Ben-Aharon, op. cit., p. 1S4. 

160. A. Poshter, op. cit., pp. 161-162. 
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B Credit to tme Jewish Cultivator. 

The Jewish cultivator is not burdened by an unproductive debt as U 
the Arab cultivator. The money borrowed by the Jewish farmer is us* 
mainly to setUe on the land, to develop it, or to provide working capit^ 
for cultivation Although pari of the Jewish cultivators’ debt may be 
unproductive, especially il the price paid for the land is too high, most ol 
the debt may be considered as productive. 

An investigation was made of the indebtedness of i6o Jewish set e- 
ments containing 37,80^ persons (exdu«i\e of agricultural workers) form 
ing 75 pe- cert of the total Jewish agricultural population, with a tota 
area of 563,190 dunums, of which 373,871 were cultivated I6t Of this 
area, 106,993 dunums were planted la citrus, representing 66 per cent of 
all Jewish citrus plantations The results of this investigation are given 
in Table XXMII. 


Table XXXIII 

Indebtedness of Je*;i«h Cultivators m 160 Settlements J 62 
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was almost twice as high in the case of settlements where citriculture was 
more tlian 50 per cent of total cultivation. This is explained by the fact 
that citrus plantations require heavy capital investments as well as large 
amounts of w'orking capital. The large indebtedness of the Jevwsh 
citrus cultivator may become a serious problem in case of overproduction 
of citrus fruits forcing dorni their prices below cost of production. 

The most important agencies for the provision of short-term credit 
to the Jewish cultivator are the rural cooperative societies and the Central 
Bank of Cooperative Institutions.l 64 A number of other banks also give 
short-term loans to Jewish agricultural settlements. 

Official statistics do not give any separate figures for Jeivish rural 
cooperative societies. Of the 95 large Jewish cooperative societies dis- 
cussed previously, 56 were rural societies.i6S These are much smaller in 
size than the remaining 39 urban societies. Their average membership on 
hlarch 31, 1938 was 289 as compared with an average membership of 
1,805 urban societies.i66 Their average total own funds, total 

borrowed funds, total deposits, and total advances and bills discounted on 
March 31, 1938 and September 30, 1937 were as follows : — 167 

Septembr 30, 1937 March 31, 1938 



£P. 

£P. 

Average total own funds 

Average total borrowed funds 

2,609 

2,586 

(e.xcluding deposits) 

7,276 

6,866 

Average total deposits 

Average total advances and bills 

4,972 

4,884 

discounted 

12,473 

11,952 


Tliese figures show that the Jewish rural cooperative societies are 
much larger than the Arab societies, which are still in an early stage of 
development. 

The Central Bank of Cooperative Institutions grants loans mainly 
to the Jewish settlements, many of which are cooperative bodies them- 
selves or have various kinds of rural cooperatives attached to them. 

Intermediate- and long-term agricultural credit to the Jewish culti- 
vator is provided by “Nir” Company (a financial institution established 
by the Jemsh Federation of Labor for granting long-term loans to agri- 
cultural settlers), the Farmers’ Bank, the Workers’ Bank, as well as by 

164. Ibid. 

165. See supra, p. 488. 

166. General Monthly Bulletin of Current Statistics, May-June, 1938, p. 49. 

167 . Ibid. 
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the Central Bank of Cooperative Institutions 168 A new company estab- 
lished by the Jewish Agency and the Anglo-Palastme Bank, the Otzar 
kehaklauth Ivrith Ltd , granted loans amounting to £P 20,000 in 
1936 169 The Anglo-Palestine Bank itself, on many occasions, granted 
intermediate and long tenn loans for agriculture 1 0 In 1936 it invested 
£r 25 000 in four year loans for vegetable rai«ing t7i In addition to 
the«e Jewish institutions the Agricultural Mortgage Company of Palestme, 
di:cus«ed previously provides long term credit both to the Arabs and to 
the Jews 172 Finally aside from the above mentioned banks and 
financing institutions the various Jewish National Funds and the Palestine 
Jewish Colonization Association finance the settlement of Jewish im 
migrants on the land and thus frequently provide the initial capital in- 
vestment for the Jewish cultivator *78 
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Chapter X 

THE FISCAL SYSTEIH 
I. Historical Background 

The fiscal sj^tem applicable to Palestine under the Ottoman Regime 
was tliat obtaining generally throughout the Ottoman Empire before the 
War. The finances of the .Autonomous Sanjaq of Jerusalem (embracing the 
qadas or districts of Jerusalem, Jaffa, Hebron, Gaza and Beersheba) were 
directlj’- controlled by the Ministry of Finance at Constantinople, while 
the Sanjaq of Acre (comprising the districts of Acre, Haifa, Safad, 
Nazareth, and Tiberias) and the Sanjaq of Nablus (including the districts 
of Nablus, Jenin, and Tulkarm) were administered from Beirut. 

The direct taxes in rural districts were the Wcrko, the Tithe and 
the Animal Ta.x. The Wcrko was collected at the rate of 4 per mille of the 
capital value of Mirl Land as it had been assessed a quarter of a century 
previously; the Tithe was collected at not 10%, on the gross 

yield of the land; and the Animal Ta.x, which was originally intended 
to be a Tithe on the living produce of the soil, had taken the form of a ta.x 
per head of camels and buffaloes not used for ploughing, of sheep, goats 
and pigs. 

In tlie rural area of Beersheba, however, the Werko was not collected. 
The land was cultivated by nomadic tribes but they held no qushaus 
(title deeds) therefor. In the interest of revenue, looking ten years 
ahead, the Ottoman Government offered ten years’ e.xemption from Werko 
if reputed owners registered their holdings in the Tabii. It was hoped 
that the bedouin tribes would take advantage of the security of title a 
qusMn would have given them against the eventual liability, in ten years, 
to the payment of Werko. Viewed from another angle this measure 
might have had the effect of settling down the nomadic tribes of the 
district to normal agricultural life. But very few took advantage of this 
offer. On the one hand the bedouin prefers his nomadic life, and on the 
other he considers his vague title to the land fairly secure. In the cir- 
cumstances, tlie prospect of eventual liability to taxation was not much 
of an inducement. 


1. See page SI6. 
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issued licences, controlled production and collected the duty. It was 
also charged on behalf of tlie Council with the sale of revenue stamps and 
with the issue of fishing, game and gun licences. Tobacco was originally 
a Government monopoly the revenue from which was also ceded to the 
Debt Coimcil. Subsequently, however, the monopoly was made over to- 
a French Company for 30 years on the understanding that the Council 
of tlie Debt would receive a certain percentage of the profits of the Com- 
pany. Thus while the country was heavily taxed, a small portion of the 
tax revenue accrued to the State. Such were, in rough outline, the fiscal 
conditions when the country was occupied by the Expeditionary Forces. 

By a public notice dated 19th February, rpiS, the Military Ad- 
ministrator reinstated all the taxes that had been in force under the 
Ottoman Government prior to the entry of Turkey into the War. On 
the 7th hlay, 1918, a proclamation was issued confirming the Public 
Notice dated 19th February, 19 iS, and further prescribed that taxes wll 
be collected with effect from ist March, 1918. ' All taxes outstanding in 
respect of an}' period prior to the ist March, 1918, were remitted. This 
proclamation was to apply to all State taxes; and express provision was 
made to the effect that the right of the Ottoman Public Debt Administra- 
tion to collect such outstanding taxes as were due and payable to that 
Administration in respect of any period prior to ist March, 1918, would 
not in any way be prejudiced b}' the proclamation. The local Agency 
of the Debt Council continued to function; and by an Order dated nth. 
June, 191S, the Regie Co-interessee des Tabacs de I’Empire Ottoman was 
reinstated until further notice. Thus by tlie nth June, 1918, the statu 
quo ante ivas completely re-established in the Occupied Territory. 

Apart from occasional remissions of ta.xation and the issue of agri- 
cultural loans, two important reforms in the fiscal system were carried into 
effect by the Military .Administration. In the first place it curtailed very 
considerably the powers that had been vested in the local Agency of the 
Ottoman Public Debt .Administration. The collection of titlies, the 
licensing of firearms, the issue of game licences and the control of excise 
duties were all taken over by the Military Administration. The activities 
of the local Agency of the Debt Council were consequently reduced to 
the administration of the salt monopoly and certain other minor matters 
of no material effect on the administration of the country. In the second 
place the system of tithe collection through tax farmers was discontinued. 
This reform was undertalcen early in 1919. Assessment commissions 
were appointed and charged with the duty of assessing in kind the share 
of the administration of the village crop. The assessment was notified 
in the village concerned and was subject to appeal within six days to the 
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The Tithe at i 2 >$ 5 i. ol the gross yield was indeed a heavy liarge 
stnce It tetresented appioainettely 3 S «4 «f •!>= “ 

ever exceeded ihe rajlimum required fay the fdkh for his so 5 

Moreover the collection o' this tax was entrusted to tax fatniTs rapacious 

and exact ne where a /eff «4 v as oorcertied, in order to 
then partiahtv to mlluential owners from whorl favours migh 
expected The Tilh- of several districts was assigned to the service 01 
the Ottoman Pubhc Debt and Ule local Agency of the Debt Adinimstra 
tioo was charged with the collection of the assign"d tax In this case 
also tecout e wa» had to the tax farmer who, subject to the prcductim 
of adequate secinlj offered the highest bid at a pub ic aucUon for the 


tax of a particular district . 

The direct Uv.»< in urban areas were the Werko (a houre and 1 
ux) and the Tauatu (a Accational lax) which was levied on 
and artiaar« dotmakd n towns of m^rc than 2 coo inhabitants 
XVerko tiX wh ch % a ong ral y fix d at 10 per miHe of the capi'al vuM 
had been increased by various percentages at diScreni. tine» 

to meet budgetary dc lats the cost of war preparations, etc, 0 
Turkish Erpire The asse'«ment was uneven and %ery much ® 
date The Municipality whcre\er one existed in an urban 
the right to a si are m lb" yield from Ibis tax wh ch was collected y 


government agency 

The Ten aitif wa» id som» cases proportional, based on rough m 
of incore or on cirect measures of income and in others it was fix 
tax rate varied faetrecn 1 and 10 per cent of the annual earnings 0 ® 

respective groups Tne chef defects of the Tamatlu' were, first st i 
was applied only to some economic classes second, that it had no pro* 
gressive feature^ and provided no cxemptiors 

Indirect taxation wa' hardly in a better state Cus oms duties w 
collected at with a surtax of 3% on goods of for»,ign ongm ^ ^ 

surtax was a^^igned to the service of the Ottoman Public Debt 
duty was collec ed by Government and tbe surtax accounted for ^ 
Debt Adm mstration period cally The production and sals of ^ 
a Government monopoly which was also assigned to the Debt Admims 
Uon Salt waa imported from Egypt and elsewhere and the «eUing pn^ 
was so fixed as to yield a pront p“r ton equivalent to iP 6660 
approximately This tax rorte«porded to the old French tax 
fetitt gabel'e The excise duty on wines and liquors was also c e 
the service of the Debt and the local Agency of the Debt CouncU a 
ministered these taxes without State intervention The local 8® 
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issued licences, controlled production and collected the duty. It was 
also charged on behalf of the Council with the sale of revenue stamps and 
with the issue of fishing, game and gun licences. Tobacco was originally 
a Government monopoly the revenue from which was also ceded to the 
Debt Comicil. Subsequently, however, the monopoly was made over to 
a French Company for 30 years on the understanding that the Council 
of the Debt would receive a certain percentage of tire profits of tlie Com- 
pany. Thus while the country was heavily taxed, a small portion of the 
tax revenue accrued to the State. Such were, in rough outline, the fiscal 
conditions when the country was occupied by the Expeditionary Forces. 

By a public notice dated 19th February, 1918, the Military Ad- 
ministrator reinstated all tlie taxes that had been in force under the 
Ottoman Government prior to the entry of Turkey into the War. On 
the 7th May, 1918, a proclamation was issued confirming the Public 
Notice dated 19th February, 191S, and further prescribed that taxes will 
be collected with effect from ist March, 1918. - All taxes outstanding in 
respect of any period prior to ihe ist March, 1918, were remitted. This 
proclamation was to apply to all State taxes; and express provision was 
made to the effect that the right of the Ottoman Public Debt Administra~ 
tion to collect such outstanding taxes as were due and payable to that 
Administration in respect of any period prior to ist March, 1918, would 
not in any way be prejudiced by the proclamation. The local Agency 
of the Debt Council continued to function; and by an Order dated nth, 
June, 191S, the Regie Co-interessee des Tabacs de I’Empire Ottoman was 
reinstated until further notice. Thus by the nth June, 1918, the statu 
quo ante tvas completely re-established in the Occupied Territory. 

Apart from occasional remissions of taxation and the issue of agri- 
cultural loans, two important reforms in the fiscal system were carried into 
effect by the Military Administration. In the first place it curtailed very 
considerably the pov/ers that had been vested in the local Agency of the 
Ottoman Public Debt Administration. The collection of titlies, the 
licensing of firearms, the issue of game licences and the control of excise 
duties were all taken over bj' the Military Administration. The activitiea 
of the local Agency of the Debt Council were consequently reduced to 
tlie administration of the salt monopoly and certain other minor matters, 
of no material effect on the administration of the country. In the second 
place the system of tithe collection through tax farmers was discontinued. 
This reform was undertaken early in 1919. Assessment commissions 
were appointed and charged with the duty of assessing in kind the share 
of the administration of the village crop. The assessment was notified 
in the village concerned and was subject to appeal within six days to the 
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The Tube at I2}45f, ol the gross yield Has indeed a heavy toge 
since It r-prciented approa.mately ys?. ol the net yield iihich roldom d 
ever excc-ded the m nitnam required by the Iclkli lor hi= subustroce. 
Moreover the collection of this tax was entrusted to tax {armors, tapacioin 
and exacting where a (eiM fas corcemed, in order to omhe goM 
their partialilv to inniiential owners from V hon favours mig 
expected The Tithe of several divBics was assigned to th- service ol 
the Ottoman Publ c Debt and the local Agency of the Debt Admmlstia 
tion was charged with the collection ol the assigned tax In this ^ 
also recoufe wa. had to the tax larmer who, subject to the production 
oi adequate secuntj oFered the highest bid at a public aucUon lor me 
tax of a particular district , 

The direct taxes in vrbai areas were the Werko (a bou»c “ 
tax) and the Ta>iaUu (a \ccaUonal lax) which was levied on 
and arUsar^ dontal d rn towns of more than 2 coo inhabitants 
Werko at wh ch v a:, orij ral y fix-d at 10 per mille of the capi.al value, 
had been increased by various percentages at different timea 
56% to meet budgetary de'icits, the cost of war preparations, etc, 0 
Turkish Erpire The assessment was uneven and verv much ® 
date The Municipality wherever one existed in an urban 
the right to a «hara m th" vicld from this tax whch vas collected y 
government agenev 

The Temettu was in some cases proportional, based on rough m 
of mcon-e or on direct measures of income, and m others it was fixed 
tax rate varied betv/ecn 2 and 10 per cent ol the annual earnings ® 
respective groups Tne chief defects of the Tamattu' were, first ^ 
was applied only to some ecwinomic classes, 'econd, that it had no pro* 
gressive features ard provided no exemptions. 

Indirect taxation was hardly m a better state Cus oms duties wtt 
collected at 8*^ with a surtax of 3% on goods of foreign origin, w 1 ^ 
surtax was assigned to the service of the Ottoman Public Debt 
duty was collec ed by Government and the surtax accounted for 
Debt Administration periodically The production and sale of salt w 
a Government monopoly which was also assigned to the Debt Admi 
tion Salt was imported item Egypt and elsewhere and the selling 
was so fixed aj to jneld a profit p"r ton equivalent to £P ^ ^ 

approximately This lax corresporded to the old French tax 
petite gafteKc The excise dutj on wines and liquors was also ce 
the service of the Debt and the local Agencj of the Debt CouncU 
ministered these taxes without State intervention The local 
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II. Budget Procedure 

Unlike the procedure followed elsewhere in the preparation of the 
budget, Palestine endeavours to cut its suit according to the cloth. Nor- 
mally it does not decide on the e.\penditure necessary and then require 
the Treasurer to provide the requisite funds by tapping a source of 
revenue likely to yield the sum required. On the contrary a close estimate 
of the revenue is first prepared and Heads of Departments are then asked 
to submit estimates of e.xpenditure for their respective Departments. When 
the total e.xpenditure desirable has thus been ascertained a special Com- 
mittee is set up to consider the budget proposals with an eye on the total 
estimate of revenue. 

The order of precedence is somewhat as follows : continuation of 
necessary services, provision for new services considered necessary, con- 
tinuation of desirable services, provision for new services deemed desirable. 
Should the expenditure proposed exceed the revenue estimate, desirable 
services stand to be eliminated to such an extent as would produce a 
balanced budget and a margin of safety, allowing for conditions which 
may vitiate the forecast. In a few cases, however, it was deemed e.x- 
pedient to increase the rate at which certain taxes are levied in order to 
reach equilibrium. The draft budget is then referred to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies where it is subjected to a close scrutiny. 

On approval of the budget by the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
an Appropriation Ordinance is enacted in which is set out in total the 
authorized expenditure under each head of e.xpenditure separately. This 
Ordinance constitutes the authority for Government to proceed with ex- 
penditure. The Appropriation Ordinance contains no reference to revenue 
which is collected under the provisions of separate Ordinances. 

The financial year begins ist April and ends 31st March. 

III. Public Revenue 

The public revenue of Palestine may be classified into five main 
heads : (r) Direct Ta.xation, (2) Indirect Ta.\ation, (3) Licences and 
Fees for Services, (4) Quasi Commercial Enterprises, and (s) Other 
Receipts. It should be remembered, however, that the division between 
taxation and licence fees and fees for services rendered is rather arbitrary 
and does not claim to rest on a scientific basis. Some of the so-called 
fees for services rendered are more in the nature of a tax than the pay- 
ment for the service, e.g. registration of land and companies; but the 
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Alilitary Governor of the Distnct The T.the, however, was collected 
in ca=h and the redempuon price was fixed annually by the Military 
Administration after ascertaining the current wholesale and retail prices 
m the towns The villagers had the right to appeal against the r ““P ‘ 
prices fixed by the Militarj Administration to a special Lommilt 
appointed for the purpose The tax was collected by the Administration 
through Its servants These measures completely eliminated the 


larmer , . 

On the ist July, ip'o, a Civil Administration was set up under me 
Foreign Office and took over the government of the counUy from e 
Military Admmistration Before long, however, the control over Pales me 
was transferred to the Colonial Ofiice under which the country conunues 


to he administered m w r m- 

The direct administration is however, entrusted to the High 
missioner assisted by an ExecuUve Counal composed of AdmimsUator 
of the Colomal Service the Chief Secretary, the Attorney General aott 
the Treasurer who also discharges the duties of Financial and Economic 
Adviser In the matter of legislation the initiative rests with this y 
The legislation proposed is submitted to an Advisory Council ci^pos 
of Heads of Departments all of whom are members of the Cooni 
Service and after consideration by Advisory Council the proposed leg ^ 
tion Is submitted to the Secretary of State for the Colonies If appro 
IS granted the legislation is published as a Bill for a period of one mon 
and thereafter it is enacted by an Order by the High Commissioner 
Majesty the King has the power to veto any local legislation It is c ear 
from these succinct remarks that the modifications m the fiscal system 
undertaken b> the Oovcrninent of Palestine have been inspired to some 
extent from colon al l^i«labon 

During the Civil Administration several changes and reforms were 
made m the fi'cal system, such as reducing or ehnunatmg one or more 
taxes, iniiiaUiig some modifications in the methods of assessment an 
collection or 'ubstituting new taxes for old ones Among the Otton^ 
taxca and contributions discontmued were the Tamattt^, the Badal i “ 
the Badal Sukitrali, and the fishing tax /Vs will be shown later, 
urban house and land Werko taxes were replaced by the Urban 
Tax, (a tax based upon the net annual value of bouse property and Ian i 
the Tithe was first reduced to lo per cent, later commuted to a 
annual payment, and in 1935 replaced together with the rural \vct 0 
by a tax on the net annual yidd, the Tobacco Monopoly was replaced by 
an exase tax on tobacco, and a more rational system of customs an 
excise duties was established 
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Tabi,i5 I (cont.) 

Actual Receipts Classified into Five Heads, 1933-34 to 1937-38 


(In Palestinian pounds) 


Item 



Amount 



1933—34 

1934-35 

11935— 36i 1936-37 

1937—38 

Brought forward 

3,278.705 

4.551.665 

4.713,449 

3.534,282 

3.712.688 

IV, Quasi Commercial 
Enterprises : 

Posts, Telegraphs and Tele- 
phones 

287,843 

355.817 

418,896 

477,493 

508,887 

Railway 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


287,843; 

355,817 

418,896 

477.493 

508,887 

V, Other Receipts : 

Receipts from Government 
properly, investments and 
sales 

1 

1 

j 

132,282 

209,718 

284,646 

318.915 

386,060 

Receipts from Endowments 

— 

13,333 

12,782; 

12,986 

13,279 

Receipts from profits on in- 
vestment by Currency Board 

90.00C 

110.000 

1 

115.000 

100,869= 

80,000 

Fines and Forfeitures 

34,897 

55.819 

66.546 

48.462 

43,496 


257,179 

388.870 

478.974 

481.232 

522,835 

Grand totals 

3,823,727 

5,296,352 

5,611,319 

4,494,764 

4,744,410 

Grant-in-Ald, Trans-Jordan 
Frontier Force and contribu- 
tion by Colonial Develop- 
ment Fund 

161.766 

156,281 

159,138 

146.057 

152,946 

Total receipts 

3.985.493 

5.452.633 

5.77(\457 

4.640.821 14,897.356 


a. Includes Fees for Registration of Companies and Partnerships. 

b. This is not treated as Government Enterprise in Palestine. 

c. Includes iP. 869 received as profits on sales of stocks effected during the 
year. 


2. Compiled from Reports by the Treasurer on the Financial Transactions of 
the Palestine Government, 1933-34 to 1937-3S. 
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Total 3,823,727 100.0 5,296,352 100.0 5,61 1,319 100.04.494,764 100.0 4,744,410 100.0 
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dassificauoa adopted js sanctioned by precedent and is not inconvenient 
for the present purpose 

Table I ‘summarizes actual receipts for five financial jears classified 
into the foregoing live head's 3 

\ctual co'leci-ons of revenue and other receipts m 1937 38 amounted 
to £P 4 853^36 but ihs total includes a grant m aid m rc'spect ol the 
Trans-Jordan Frontier Force contributed by His Majesty’s Government 
to varcL the mat ilerumcc of the Force The j^rant m 1937 38 of iF 140 53 * 
:s intended to cover what would have otherwise been the share of the 
Transjordan Government in the expenditure on the lorce In dealing 
with local tax revenue this contribution stands to be deducted from total 
rxeipts Sinularlj a coatnbution of £P *2413 b> llie Colonial Develop- 
nent Fund should be deducted from total receipts since this sum con- 
stitutes no burden on the peqile of Palestine and may be regarded as a 
means for the promotion of the export trade of the United Kingdom 
Taking the«e two suma into account, total collections will he reduced to 
£P 4744410 whefa figure will be u«d throughout the cn.uing develop* 
rients 

The receipts from Po»ls Telegraphs and Telephones represent the 
gross income of the D partment, and the expenditure on this ‘lervnce is 
»hown in the kbsiraci of Expenditure The only other service which is 
conducted on a commercial ba'is is ol the ^c.line Radway but m 
this case the balance of the years account is «hown either as an item of 
revenue or an item of expenditure as the case may be During 1933 34 to 
1937 38 thi. balance is shorn a« an ilcm of expenditure but it shou’d 
not be concluded that the Railway is running at a loss The reasons for 
this are that the Railway is required to provide annually an adequate 
contribution towards the creation of a Renewals Fund, to contribute 
towards the establishment of a Sinkmg Fund for the redemption of that 
portion of the Palestine loan which was expended on the purchase and 
on capital improvement of the Railway, and to meet its share of the 
annual charges for the service of the debt 

The relative importance of collections under the several heads i 4 
indicated m Table U 


Drerlrsi^rn'^f^ V ^ arrang-ment of revenue heads adopted la the 

the last fis, , budget and the actual tevenue under the several beads in each o 
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00 

1 

h«s 

sidoooj 
pm} p % 

1 1 

rvj 1 I 0 u-i 

8.6 

Amount 

in 

£P. 

128,980 

22,033 

258,828 

409,941 

cn 

1 

\o 

cn 

ON 

sidioooi 
[Bio} JO % 

mm 

6.6 

Amount 

in 

£P. 

' 84,747 

19,283 

194.849 

ON 

OD 

CO 

0 

(NI 

1 1935—36 1 

sidpoar 

ptoi JO % 

00 1 1 
_■ 1 1 0 ^ 

CO 

NO 

Amount 

in 

£P. 

1 

1 

100,530 

39.376 

241,041 

580,947 

i 1934—35 j 

S)di333] 

piot'jo% 

1 ’ — CN 

0 

cS 

Amount 

in 

£P. 

0000 
(N—- \C?cO 

1 On rs, 

1 

1 CO vO 

0 CM — CNl 
CNJ 

0 

NO 

. rC 

1 K— ^f6l 

SldlODOJ 
[BIO} JO 

1 in CO 0 

1 — 'cMOin 

0 

CO 

Amount 

in 

£P. 

0 ON 

CM rn 0 

1 n* ON CM — ; 

* r*CcdrC— *“ 
mo cnon 

CO 

M- 

0 ^ 

m 

CO 

cn 

Tax 

Rural Property Tax 
Tithes 

House and Land Tax 
y\nimal Tax 

Urban Property Tax 

Total ^ 1 


Compiled from Reports by the Treasurer, 1933-34 to 1937-38, 
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IV Direct Taxation 

Direct taxes m Talestma ate three m number, namely the Rural 
Property Tax, the Animal Tax, and ibe Urban Property Tax. Th^ 
importance m the fiscal s> tem of the wuntry is relatively small As 
compared with total receipts m 1937-38, retenue dented from 

direct taxation represents S6*o, the relative figures being £P 4 , 7444 *° 
and £P 409941 Taken severally, the receipts from each of tbe>e taxes 
and their relation to total receipts expressed as a percentage are as shown 
in Table III 

A Rubal Property Tax. 

In treating this tax, it is pertinent to give a bnef outlme of the taxes 
It replaced in the development of the fiscal system of the country. These 
were the Tithe and the Werko or Land Tax m rural area 

The Tithe, at the inception of the Cml Administration, was assessed 
by assessment commissions and collected m cash accordmg to redemption 
prices fixed administratively In tne early years of the Adnumstration 
agricultural produce commanded high pnccs and the agricultural popuU' 
tion found no difficulty 10 the payment of the tax In igas, however, tt 
was established that the Tithe which was collected at the rate of I2j4?» 
of the gross yield amounted to approximately 35% of the net return 
from the soil This was considered an unjustifiably high tax on the rural 
population and the tax was restored to loji by the abolition of the 
additions of which had been imposed by ibe Ottoman Government 
for nuiiiary preparation, budget defiats, education and for raising a 
capital for the Ottoman Agricultural Bank 

Under such a system, requiting annual assessments, delays, con- 
sequent upon inspections, appeals and the fixing of redemption prices 0 
the various crops, were inevitable It was teabsed that often enough 
these delays were so long that cre^ from neighbourmg countries were 
placed on the market before the local crop, and that for this reason the 
local grower was unable to reap the benefit of the high prices which 
prevail immediately before the bulk of the harvest is placed on the 
market. In 1927, therefore, the Tithe was commuted to a fixed annual 
payments 

The Commuted Tithe was based on the average aggregate amount 
of the Tithe assessed as payable by a village on ground crop during a 


S CommuUUon ol Tithes Ordinance, 1M7 
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sen ted therefore the maximum payable in a good, year rather than the 
mean. The tendency in such circumstances for the payment of the 
average over a number of years to equate in the aggregate the payment or 
actual Titlie over the same number of years was not likely to be realised. 
The Commuted Tithe fell more heavily on the farmer in lean years when 
he was least able to pay, while in a year of plenty he paid not less than 
he would have been required to pay had the Tithe been actually assessed 
in that year. Both economically and ethically the Commuted Titlie was 
unsound, but its incidence was corrected by extensive remissions granted 
from year to year; and it has served as a stepping stone for the application 
of a land tax even before completion of cadastral survey which is at 
present in progress. 

The Wcrko in rural areas was also replaced by the Rural Property 
Tax, while in urban areas it was replaced by the Urban Property Tax. 
The following paragraph will deal with the V/erko generally, and no 
discussion will be made thereof under the Urban Property Tax. 

The Werko (House and Land Tax) was payable under the provisions 
of the Ottoman Law dated 5th August, 18S66 and various Ottoman 
instructions, at the rate of 4 per niille of the capital value of Mtrl Land 
and 10 per mille of the capital value of Mulk Land. These rates v^ere 
increased by the Ottoman Government from time to time to provide for 
specific services or to cover budgetary deficits. Thus the Werko on 3 Jirt 
Land was increased by 56%, that on jlMk Land by 61%, while the tax 
on buildings was raised by 41% which latter included a Villayet Tax of 
5%. The actual rates, therefore, v/ere per mille 6.24 on the capital value 
of Mm Land, 16.1 on Miiik Land, and 14.1 on house property. If it be 
granted that the net return from property is on an average $%, the rates 
of the Werko in the terms of a tax on net annual value would amount to 
12.5% ill respect of Mirl Land, 32.2% on Mulk Land and 28.2% on house 
property. The reason for the comparatively low tax on Mtrl Land is 
explained by the fact that such land is the “object” of the Tithe which 
amounted to approximately 35% of the net yield. In effect, therefore, 
47^4% of the net produce of the soil was due to the State by w'ay of 
taxation. 

These apparently excessive rates were not as onerous as they seem. 
Assessments of the capital value of property were notoriously under- 
estimated and the areas recorded for taxation purposes were seldom if 
ever more than a small fraction of the correct areas. Cases have come 
to light where the boundaries recited in title deeds comprised areas 


<5. George Young, Corps de Droit Ottoman, Vol. VI (Oxford, 1906), page 120. 
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penod of four, and in a few cases three, >ears immediately f 
application of the Commuted Tithe The apportionment of 
amount among reputed owners was carried out by as«essraer 
according to tlTe potential producUvi^ of their respective he 
ed in terms of wheat if the land was Majruz or in propc 
respective shares if the lard was held m undivided ownersl 
In tribal areas the tribal cu tom was followed in apporti 
In the case of fruit trees the average amount of the Tithe v 
by the Assesament Committee among rqiuted owners in p 
actual average amount of lithe payable by each dunn 
four >ears preceding commutation in re«pect of the prodi 
in his reputed ownership j 

In the Ordinance under which the Tithe was comr 
taken by the High Commissioner to aalhorise the postj 
tnent of the Commuted Tithe in whole or m part for ^ 
may think fit and to remit the Commuted Tithe in w > 
the event of total or partial failure of the crop, or for U\ 
formerly under ground crop had been planted with fru 
other reason wh ch may ^eem to him to be just and re 
The ccrnmutation ol the Tithe was first receivi 
cultivatcrs as it enabled them to di<po«e oi their crop* 
that had up till then been occasioned by assessment, 
poor harvests and a fall m local prices closely follow 
of the innovation introduced and il became apparent t 
Tithe was even more irksome than the Tithe system v 
and abusca 

In the year 1930 the Co-imuted Tithe was reduct 
normally low prices and the nabiUty to pay the full amt 
measure of rehef proved inadequate in the succeeding fo 
recourse was had to annual ertensive renu^iona of the ta. 

The commutation of the Tithe rested on no saentific 
amount of the tax ceased to bear a known relation to eitht 
or net return from the soil errors m estimation m the four year*- 
commutation continued to imiduce effect after commutation, 
commuted amount cf the tax based on {wice ruhng m the foi 
preceding commutation ceased to bear any relation to the pri 
armer was IXely to obtain for hs produce 'Moreover, the four 
prcc^mg commutation produced cre^ above the average yield ana 
agricultural produce prevatlmg during that period w 
Sh e amount of the tax as detemuned by the average taken repr 
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were charged with tlie duty of preparing tax rolls and valuation lists in 
respect of the several villages in the country. The tax rolls of a village 
indicate the number and area of the blocks into which the total village 
area is divided by the official valuer. The number of blocks into which 
an area is divided depends on the number of categories of the land as 
determined by its estimated productivity. The valuation lists refer to 
industrial buildings only; and official valuers are charged with the duty 
of assessing the net annual value of these buildings. This net annual 
value is deemed to be the rent if it is a leased building or the benefit 
from its use, assessed in terms of money exclusive of the machinery 
therein contained, if it is used by the owner. In either case one-third 
of the value so assessed is deducted as an allowance for maintenance and 
repairs and tlie balance is taken for the purpose of taxation. Tax rolls 
and valuation lists are thereafter posted at the office of the District Officer 
of the area in which the village is situated and copies thereof are posted 
in a conspicuous place in the village itself. 

Objections to tax rolls and valuation lists may be made by interested 
parties to the official valuer during the 14 days immediately following 
the posting. Any person who is aggrieved by the decision of the official 
valuer on the objections referred to him may appeal within 14 days to 
a special appeal committee appointed by the Commissioner for the 
District. The decision of the appeal committee is final, but the aggrieved 
party may require the committee to state a case on any point of law and 
thereafter the matter is judged by the District Court. Every application 
for permission to appeal must be accompanied by a deposit which is 
forfeited if the application is found to be frivolous or ve.xatious. The 
provision for reference to the District Court on a point of law is due to 
the fact that the members of appeal committees are selected from villagers 
with local knowledge and of good repute; but it was thought that in 
some cases they may not possess an adequate knowledge of the law. In 
practice, however, there have so far been no instances of appeal com- 
mittees being required to state a case for decision by the courts. 

The total amount of the tax due by a village is then ascertained by 
multiplying the number of dunums in each block by the rate of the 
tax per dunum in respect of the category of land comprised in the block. 

The rates are prescribed in a schedule to the Ordinance. There are 
16 categories of land, but the three last categories represent poor lands 
of very low productivity and are therefore exempted. Table IV shows 
the categories of land and the rate of the tax in respect of each category. 

Once the total tax due by a village has been ascertained, a distribution 


— 33 
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sntnll acd eighty times the area acliaUy declared It “y 
Ihereiore that while the surtaxes were intended to pro%nde the S 
miach needed funds they in some measure corrected the general gr 
underestimate of capital \alues on which the tax was based 

\» early as 1922 however, the surtaxes we e abolished in rKpect 0 
lands and later of hot. c properties which in consequence of «ales, new 
regi irai on or correcUoa of land rcgi^ttation, were recorded at their true 
value at the Ume the transaction look pace This measure J ^ 
added to the inequalities which already eauted among tax payers an w 
m this respect «ome\hat odiotL, although its equity ?cr sc JS not in 


queauoii , 

Several attempts were made to rep’ace the taXes on the land y 
Land «a.\ In 1928 the question wa^ taken up m regard to urban are^ 
and resulted in the eTaclmeat of the Urban Property Tax Ordinance, an 
in tgto the question of rural taxation was al 0 considered m connecliM 
with a port Sabmltcd to CovcTitrent on the economic ccnditioD 0 ® 

iclkh In 1932 a special Commit te was 'Ct up lO nvestigate 
po^bility of itrpo mg a Land Tat m rural areas but tie report su 
iritted was inccrdusivc, and Government r as not able to take action on 
the recommendauons made TL"* data gathered by tb .» Coaiultcc 
therefore cferred to another Ccrmilce which was charged with 
task of evolving a scheme for the in po ition of a land tax m rural ateM 
m substitution for ih'' Tithe and 11 erko This Committee concluded > 
labours carlv m 1934 ard the Rural Property Tax following the 
lines of the krban Prop>.ny Tax was enacted in januarv, 1933 and was 
applied with caect irom the is* April, 1933 

The prmaple undcrljmg the Rural Property Tax is that the tax 
should bear some rclatik-n to the net annual income aenved irom lh“ usC 
of land or to the beneiit accruirg to the ovTncrs from the use of housCs m 
village areas In the case of irdu tnal buJdmps in rural -rea* the tax 
IS a. td on the net annual value oi the buddings, and in the cas- 0 
culm c land an attempt was made to divide the land into ca egones 
acccrut-g 10 ih- estimated producuvity of the sod ard to fix a tax per 
dunum m relation to the estimated ret annual > eld 

The Raial Property Tax Ordinance No i of ipja* sets out * 
prtcedure to be lolLw cd m assessing the productivity of the sed ® 
va*»cr» who are given power unoer the Ordinance to administer oa 


’ 'V J John O.T itJ luUI Cre-tae on lit 

4^ furaJ JJtuirtf */ Ctirrnmtai w 
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committee is set up in the village in order to determine the amount 
payable by each owner. The holding of each villager in the various 
blocks is first determined; and by multiplying the number of dunums in 
his possession in the several blocks by the appropriate rates, the total 
amount due by him is ascertained. The correctness of this method 
depends of course on the accuracy of the estimate of the owner’s holding 
in each block; and since cadastral survey is not completed and the old 
title deeds are far from accurate, errors in practice cannot be avoided. 
But since this apportionment is made by distribution committees, the 
members of which are chosen among the villagers, adjustments are usually 
made by adding to the amount payable by each tax-payer a proportion 
thereof equal to the ratio, the difference between the total amount 
distributed and the total tax assessed bears to the total amount distributed. 
These adjustments se passent en jamtlle and seldom give rise to any 
trouble. Distribution lists are open to inspection. Objections may be 
lodged with distribution committees and appeal from their decision lies 
with the District Commissioner whose decision on matters of fact is 
final. 

The Ordinance also provides for annual supplementary assessments 
in order to record changes in category of land in the course of develop- 
ment. These lands, however, are not taxable at the higher rate until 
they commence yielding in the higher category. But the periods during 
which such lands remain taxable at the lower rate are statutorily fixed. 
Six years are allowed in respect of land planted with citrus, two years for 
land planted v/ith bananas and ten years for land planted with fruit trees 
other than citrus and bananas. 

The High Commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, may reduce the rates of the tax either generally or 
in any area or part of an area if the High Commissioner in Council is 
satisfied that it is proper so to do having regard to an emergency affecting 
the country as a whole or a part of the country which is due to unavoid- 
able natural causes or to a fall in the price of agricultural produce. In 
like manner and like circumstances the High Commissioner has power 
to postpone the payment of the tax; and he may remit the tax altogether 
if the crop is totally destroyed. 

The tax is due by the owner, or the reputed owner when the owner- 
ship is not officially registered, or the occupant of State land by virtue of 
a lease e.xpressed or implied. The tax may be demanded from the agent 
of the owner or from a co-owner but these have recourse for the recovery 
of the sums paid against the principal or co-owners as the case may he. 
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ii Category? 



. ~~ ' 

Rale of 

Category 

Descnptioa 

i lax per 

1 dunum 



1 Mils 

1 

Citrus (excluding Acre Sub'Dutnci) 

; 825« 

2 

Citrus (Aae Sub-Dutnct) 

410* 

3 

Bananas 

1 560 

A 

Village buiIt*oa area or teserved therefor 

160 

5 

1st Grade Inigated Land and 1 

1st Grade Fruit Plafitationti J 

; 40 

6 

2nd Grade Imgtied Land and 1 

Znd Grade Fruit Rantationb ( 

35 

7 

3rd Grade Imgaled Land and ) 

3rd Grade Fnul Plaotaliona f 

30 

6 

1 tt Grade Grouad Crop Land 1 

4ih Grade (mgated Land and r 

25 


4th Grade bruit Planlationb } 


9 

2nd Grade Ground Gop Lard ^ 

5 th Gade Imgated Land and V 

20 


5th Grade Fruit Plantatioob 3 


10 

3rd Grade Ground Gop Latid *1 

6lh Grade Irrigated Land and r 

18 

U 

6th Gade Fruit Flantationb ) 

4th Grade Ground Gop Land 1 

15 

/th Grade Imgaled Land and r 

7lh Grade Fturt Planlalionn ) 



12 

5ih Grade Ground Gop Land ^ 

12 


6lK Grade Fnut PlanlattonO J 


13 

6th Grade Ground Gop Land ^ 

9lh Grade imgaled Laud and r 

8 


9ih Vjtade bruit Flaolataonti ) 


14 

7th Grade Ground Gop Land and 1 | 

10th Grade Imgaled Land ) 

Nd 

15 

8th Grade Ground Gap Land 

Nil 

16 

Forests planted usd indigenous and unculhvahle 
land 

Nil 


Other than atrus and bananas 
? Tbe Paluune Gatciit, No 480, /«: aJ 
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committee is set up in the village in order to determine the amount 
payable by each owner. The holding of each villager in the various 
bloclis is first determined; and by multiplying the number of dunums in 
his possession in the several blocks by the appropriate rates, the total 
amount due by him is ascertained. The correctness of this method 
depends of course on the accuracy of the estimate of the owner’s holding 
in each block; and since cadastral survey is not completed and the old 
title deeds are far from accurate, errors in practice cannot be avoided. 
But since this apportionment is made by distribution committees, the 
members of which are chosen among the villagers, adjustments are usually 
made by adding to the amount payable by each tax-payer a proportion 
thereof equal to the ratio, the difference between the total amount 
distributed and the total tax assessed bears to the total amount distributed. 
These adjustments se passent en jamille and seldom give rise to any 
trouble. Distribution lists are open to inspection. Objections may be 
lodged with dislribution committees and appeal from their decision lies 
with the District Commissioner whose decision on matters of fact is 
final. 

The Ordinance also provides for annual supplementary assessments 
in order to record changes in category of land in the course of develop- 
ment. These lands, however, are not taxable at the higher rate until 
they commence yielding in the higher category. But the periods during 
which such lands remain taxable at the lower rate are statutorily fixed. 
Six years are allowed in respect of land planted with citrus, two years for 
land planted with bananas and ten years for land planted with fruit trees 
other than citrus and bananas. 

The High Commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, may reduce the rates of tire tax either generally or 
in any area or part of an area if the High Commissioner in Council is 
satisfied that it is proper so to do having regard to an emergency affecting 
the country as a whole or a part of the country which is due to unavoid- 
able natural causes or to a fall in the price of agricultural produce. In 
like manner and like circumstances the High Commissioner has power 
to postpone the pa3mient of the tax; and he may remit the tax altogether 
if the crop is totally destroyed. 

The tax is due by the owner, or the reputed owner when the owner- 
ship is not officially registered, or the occupant of State land by virtue of 
a lease expressed or implied. The tax may be demanded from the agent 
of the owner or from a co-owner but these have recourse for the recovery 
of the sums paid against the principal or co-owners as the case may he. 
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was redeemed and replaced by the PalesUre currency which is based on 
the Sterling The ratio of the Sterling to Egyptian pound is that of 
9, 5 to 100 but the Animal Tax which was expressed m Egyptian 
currency was not converted into Palestine currency It was collected as 
though it had been expressed m Palestine currency This measure meant 
a reduction of in the rate of the tax These rates, which remained 
in force until the end of 1936-37, were as follows — 

Jills per head 

Sheep and Goats 48 

Camels and Buffaloes 120 

Pigs 90 

During 1937-38 as a measure of Telief, the tax was reduced from 48 
mils to 20 mils per head for dieep and goats and 120 mils to 50 mils per 
head for camels m the Southern District only I2a 

Lambs and kids under one year, camels under (wo years and camels 
and buffaloes used solely for ploughing are exempted from the tax 

The annual assessment of the tax is a simple process of enumeration 
Towards the end of February animal enumerators tour the country and 
prepare enumeration lists m respect of the several villages or tribal areas 
In March the enumeration is verified by Inspectors and collection very 
often is effected immediately This procure accounts for the fact that 
there ate seldom any arrears outstanding from year to year, but collec- 
tions are rarely completed before the end of the financial year, namely 
31st March The collections in a given financial year, therefore, represent 
the balance of the assessment of the previous year and a large portion of 
the assessment of the year current 

Under the provisions of the Bon Votsinage Agreements between the 
Governments of Syria and the Grand Lebanon and the Government of 
Palestine m the case of land comprising a smgle property intersected by 
the frontier line the animals on the property are to be enumerated and 
the tax collected and retained by the Covemmeat of the territory in which 
the principal farm buildmgs of the property are situated In the case of 
flocks belonging to the inhabitants of villages m the Hermon region, who 
have by ancient custom the nght to graze their flocks in Palestine, the 
tax IS to be collected by PalesUne and apportioned as to one-lhird to 


TJ-jj n-ai in t ew of heavy nutrUIily of sheep and goals throughout 
1 xie^e and cor iderab e d.crea 5 e ui number of camels enumerated in the south 
rausw by the scarcity o( lutu-ai pastures, «bKii resu ted from hot easterly wmds In 
It* Ultcr part o£ the sotuic o( 1036 and the lack of stubble graang Ec^orl by tMe 
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Palestine and two-thirds to Syria and the Grand Lebanon. The share 
due to Syria and the Grand Lebanon is remitted by Palestine after deduc- 
tion of 6% for the cost of collection. 

C. Urban Property Tax. 

The Urban Property Tax has replaced the Werko, the Miisaqqajat 
Tax (roofed property tax), and the Corporation Tax. The Werko has 
been discussed in a previous paragraph; and a brief summary is here 
given of the other taxes replaced by the Urban Property Tax. 

The Miisaqqajat Tax was imposed by the Ottoman Government in 
place of the Werko on buildings by virtue of the Law dated 14th June, 
1326 (1910); and was based on the gross income from built property. 
This tax, however, was not in force in Palestine prior to occupation; but 
for some reason of which no record is available, the tax was brought into 
force in the jMunidpal areas of Haifa, Acre and Shafa ‘.Amr under authority 
of two Circulars issued by the Revenue Department on 28th April, 1920, 
and on 29th December, 1921. The rate at first imposed was 81/3% 
of the gross return; and the receipts from the tax were shared by the 
Government and the ^Municipality concerned in the proportion of 3 1/3 
to 5. The share attributable to the Municipality was in the nature of a 
house rate collected from the owner instead of the occupier, but it had 
no counterpart in other Municipal areas until the year 1925, when the Mu- 
nicipal Rates Ordinance was enacted.i 3 This Ordinance empowered Mu- 
nicipalities to levy house rates, and at the same time the rate at which the 
Miisaqqajat Tax was collected was raised to 11% and the whole of the 
increase, namely 22/3% was attributed to the iMunicipality concerned 
making a total of 72/3^ while the share of Government was maintained 
3 1/3%- The tax was collected by Government from omiers and the 
Municipality received its share in collections less a charge for collection 
of 6%. Thus while the owners of buildings throughout Palestine were 
liable to the Werko and tenants in Municipal areas to the house rate, 
owners of buildings in Haifa, Acre and Shafa ‘Amr were liable to the 
Miisaqqajat Tax, and tenants were immune from the payment of house 
rates. This disparity in treatment was indefensible and reform was 
imperative. 

The Corporation Tax was imposed by the Ottoman Law dated i6th 
February, 1328 (1913)^ and was reinstated in Palestine by Public Notice 
dated 7th January, 1923.1-t Under the provisions of this Law all cor- 

13 . The Palestine Gazette No. 141, June IS, 1925, p. 264. 

14. Ibid., No. 84, February 1, 1923, p. 42. 
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ponte bodies, whether religions or oMperative societies, lepstHed ^ 
omers of immovable property are requited to pay “ 
propertits m their ownership Ir. the case of Mm land owned b> cot 
^ rate bodies, the tar was rdKcted at the rate of i P« j' 
assessed capital value of the property, and m the ^ 

the rate of /, per imlle This unpositioii on corporate bodies was in 
tended to cmn^n-ate m small annual payments the registraUon U 
payable on mutations if the land bad been in private P ™ 

te-istrauen fee is at present of the capital value of the Pt»P“ ^ 
sold, so that the rate of the corporauon tar is 

of one uansfer m 30 or m 6o years according as to whether the prope y 
m Mm or Mali But it should be remarked that if mterest on the annual 
payments were taken into account the redemption of registraUon 
would be completed m a much shorter period than 30 or 60 years ine 
payment ol this tar has been suenuoudy resisted by corporate bo^es 
especially by religious and local communities The tax was finally 


abolished on ist \pril, 1933 . 

The Urban Property Tax came into force in 1928 and is a tax on tne 
net annual value of house property including the site, of industri^ 
building* i e building* u«ed for the purpose of indujimal undertaki^s m 
which mechanicallyndriven machinery is used, and of land intended for 
development as *ites (or buildings The net annual value of thee three 
categories, namely House Property, Industrial Buildings, and Land, is 
variously determined by Assessment Committees followmg generally the 
procedure outlined under the Rural Property Tax Ordinance. The annua 
value of a rented hoUs.e property and mdustnal buildings is the rent, and 
where the property is occupied by the owner the rent is determined by 
an ^^sessment Committee having regard to the size, number ol rooms ^ 
to rents payable m respect of similar houses m the neighbourhood 0 
annual value of land, however, is deemed to be 6?b of the capital v ue 
of the land as assessed by the Assessment Committee Tlie net 
annual value of house property is deemed to be ^3^o of the grosa 
value, if the rent, whether actual or assessed, is £P 40 or less, and 80/0 
of the annual value if the rent exceeds LV 40 per annum In the case 
of Industrial Buildings, the net annual value is 66 2/3^ of the gross 
annual value, while m the case of Land it is ioo 5 ^> of the annual v ue 
assessed The rate of the tax may not exceed isVo of the net 
value and is prescribed annually by an Order issued by the S 


15 La^t e] Paltiltne, 1931, \ol U, Chapter 147, pp ISU 1525 
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Commissioner under the Ordinance. The rates at pi'esent in force are 10% 
in respect of house property, industrial buildings, and land. 

Exemptions from Urban Property Tax are granted in respect of 
properties which were exempt under the Ottoman Law or by virtue of 
Treaty or Firman. In addition houses of a low annual value are ex- 
empted if they are occupied by the owner; and newly constructed houses 
or industrial buildings are exempted from the payment of the tax for 
a period of three years immediately following completion. The former 
of these additional exemptions is a measure of relief extended to those 
who can ill-afford to pay taxes on their dwellings and the latter is a 
help for those who have undergone the capital expense of erecting a 
building, a help intended to encourage building. By a subsequent amend- 
ment of the Ordinance this exemption is also accorded in respect of sub- 
stantial additions to an existing building. 

The Urban Property Tax is a great improvement on the taxes it 
replaced, more especially on the WerAo which was assessed on the capital 
value; but it leaves room for improvement. In the first place, since 
tlie tax is based on the net annual value of property it is equitable that 
untenanted buildings which are not used as dwellings for the owners 
should be exempted. The tax is in the nature of a tax on income from 
property, and when no income is derived from the property, it is obvious 
that no tax should be levied. An attempt has been made to introduce this 
reform; but owing to administrative difficulties it has not materialised. 
In the second place, the tax on undeveloped land continues to be based 
on the capital value although the immediate object of the tax is a presumed 
net annual value statutorily fixed but which the land does not produce. 
It may be argued that taxation of such land may act as a deterrent to 
the holding of land in urban areas for speculation and may induce the 
owner to develop his holding in the shortest space of time possible; but 
in the peculiar position of the country it is difficult to justify tliis im- 
position. It should be remembered, moreover, that in recent years the 
price of land has very considerably increased and the tax, wherever a 
re-assessment has taken place, is burdensome and certainly not free from 
criticism. 

V. Indirect Taxation 

Indirect taxation plays an important part in the fiscal system of the 
country. It accounted for 51.7% of the total collections in 1937-38, 
and the most important single item is Customs Duty. Table V shows 
the various indirect taxes and their importance expressed as a percentage 
of total receipts during 1933-34 to 1937-38. 
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A. Customs Duties. 

In the matter of customs tariff Palestine as a territory under Mandate 
is not free to lay down its own policy. .“Article i8 of the Mandate imposes 
on the Mandatory the obligation of seeing that “there shall be no dis- 
crimination in Palestine against goods originating in or destined for any 
of the said States” (Members of the League of Nations). This provision 
in the Mandate is virtually a most-favoured-nation clause applicable to 
all State Members of the League; but subject to this and other limitations 
imposed by the Mandate the Administration of Palestine may, on the 
advice of the Mandatory, impose such customs duties as may be deemed 
necessary to promote the development of the natural resources of the 
country and to safeguard the interests of the population. Palestine is 
precluded from concluding any special customs agreement except with 
States the territory of which in 1914 was wholly included in Asiatic 
Turkey or Arabia. The limitations imposed by the Mandate have been 
scrupulously observed; and up to the present time Palestine has a single 
customs tariff applicable alike to all foreign States with the e.xception of 
some of the countries which once formed a part of the Ottoman Empire. 
Two special Customs Agreements with States formerly included in Asiatic 
Turkey have been concluded, the one with the Governments of Syria 
and the Grand Lebanon, and the other with Iraq.l7 

Customs duties in Palestine are collected at specific rates as a matter 
of policy, although in certain cases it has been found impracticable to 
levy specific duties. Approximately 80% of the duty collected in 1935-36 
accrued from specific rates and about 20% from ad valorem duties. 
Specific duties are easier to administer and present the advantage of 
assuring the stability of revenue. They are also a useful e.xpedient for 
the protection of local industry against dumping of foreign goods; but 
on the other hand they bear hardly on the consumer of the cheap im- 
ported article who is usually poor and can ill-afford the payment of a. 
duty often out of proportion to the value of the goods he consumes. The 
rates of customs duty taken on an ad valorem basis vary widely; but 
on an average the duty collected represents approximately 25% to 30% 
of the total value of dutiable goods imported. On the other hand the 
exemption granted by Law or by virtue of the Palestine-Syria Agreement 
are liberal and have materially helped in maintaining the local level of 
the cost of living within reasonable limits. Table VI shows the values of 
dutiable and non-dutiable goods imported in 1935 and 1936.1s 

17. These agreements are discussed in Chapter VIII. 

18. Customs Statistics coincide with the calendar year. 
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Table VI 

Values of Dutiable and Non-DuUable Goods Imported into Palestine 
m 1935 and 1936 19 


(In Palestinian pounds) 



1935 

1936 

Qaui&cation 

Nod> 

duliable 

Dutiable 

Non- 

dutiable 

Dutiable 

Food, Dnnk sod Tobacco 

Raw MatenaU and Arndes 

SB 


^8 


Mainly Unmanufactured 
Amde* Wholly or Mainly Manu- 








EfiTEirijI 


MucelJaneoui Ciooda 



keKitlo] 








Approximately 175^ of tbe total v-alue of noa*dutjab}e goods dunag 
1935 and 1936 la accounted for by imports duty free from Syria and the 
Grand Lebanon under the pro\istons of the Palestine'Syna Customs 
Agreement The s-alue of Government and Military stores imports 
amounts also to about of the total value of non-dutiable goods 
The value of goods imported for the use of charitable, educational and 
tebgious institutions, indudmg hospitals and consulates, accounts for 
i 7 o, and 3% IS in reflect of imports by Iraq Petroleum Company. 
The balance, namely represents esemptions on other imports (main- 
ly frozen meat, livestock, coal, seeds and nuts for extracimg oil, pipes, 
machinery, etc.) 

An analysis of the duty collected m 1936 shows that 72% of total 
collections are accounted for the duty on a limited number of com- 
modities. The value of benzine, motor cars and accessories including 
tyres and tubes imported amounted to £P 524021 on which a duty of 

57 S 34S "as collected, representing 110% ad lalorem Under Class I, 
Food, Drink and Tobacco, the bulk of the duty was collected on sugar, 
wheat flour, tobacco and agaieites, fre«h butter, fish (of all sorts), fresh 
fnnts, nee and coffee beans The total value of the imports of these com- 
modities amounted to £P 1,509,338 on which the duty collected amounted 
to £P 480674 or 32% ad valorem Kerosene accounted for £P 104,325 
of the total duty collected, building malaial (cement, wood for building, 

19 Compiltd from PalesltHe Blue Book 1936 pp 176 and 182 
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and iron bars and girdles) for £P. 93,282 and wearing apparel including 
cotton piece goods, woollen and silk tissues for £P. '198, 162. Table \TI 
shows the importance of the duties on these commodities in relation to 
the total duty collected under the Customs Tariff. 

Tabee: VII 

The Chief Dutiable Commodities Imported and the Burden of their 

Duties in 1936 20 


Commodity 

Value 

in 

£P. 

1 Duty 

% of total 
customs duties 
collected 

Amount 
in £P. 

% 

a. Motor transport industry 

524,021 

575,348 

109.8 

28.6 

b. Sugar, wheat flour, tobacco leaves 





and cigarettes, butter, fish (all sorts) 





fresh fruits, rice and coffee 

1,509,338 

480,674 

31.8 

23.9 

c. Kerosene 

189,230 

104,325 

55.1 

1 5.2 

d. Wearing apparel including cotton 





piece goods, woollen and silk tissues 

1,047,598 

198,162 

18.9 

9.8 

e. Building material 

625,604 

93,282 

14.9 

4.6 

Total 

3,895,791 

1,451,791 

37.3 

72.1 


B. . Excise; Dutie;s. 

I. Excise Duty on Matches. A match factory was set up and 
commenced production of safety matches for the supply of the local 
market. The revenue derived from customs duty on imported matches 
was, therefore, lost to Government. This coincided with a general 
shortage in revenue and led to the enactment of the Matches Excise 
Ordinance, 1927. For a start the duty imposed amounted to a charge 
of 50 mils on 10,000 matches, but in 1930 this duty was increased to 
12 s mils. The Ordinance is simple and its administration is not costly. 
An Excise Officer controls the stocks of manufactured matches and the 
duty is collected on consignments sold for home consumption. Consign- 
ments sold for export are transported direct from the factory to the 
Customs House where export formalities are completed; but no e.xcise 
duty is collected on exportation. The total revenue collected in 1937-38 
amounted to £P. 28,552 (see Table I) which represents approximately a 
charge of 21 mils per annum per head of the population. As a corollary 


20. Taken from Palestine Blue Book, 1936, p. 175. 
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a proteclj\ c import duty is impO'td on matches of foreign origin imported 
into the country This duty ha* prosed tficcuse and the country’s mam 
requirements are supplied by the local factory 

3 Excise Duty on Salt Lndcr llie Ottoman Wgime the produc- 
tion and importation of sail was a Government monopoly, the revenue 
from which was ceded to the Ottoman Public Debt Admmuiration wbich 
was also charged with the admiiustratton of the monopoly After the 
occupation of the country when the local ^n‘^^cy of the Ottoman Debt 
Administration ceased to function m Palestine, the supply and sale of salt 
was undertaken by the Dcparinicnt of Customs, E xc is e and Trade, bait 
was imported from Egypt and Cvprus and the selling price was so fixed as 
to include £E 6 300 m/mi per ton by way of fi*ical dues 

In May igai Govenunent granted a licence to a company to extract 
salt by evaporation of sea water and undertook to purchase its require- 
ments from the company s product lor a limited number of years During 
this period the Company was not allowed to sell »aU locally for con- 
sumption and Government continued to include in the selling pnee of 
salt ih* fiscal charge of £E 6 ^oo m/ms per ton 

In November, 1917 an Order was usued under the Salt Ordinance, 
1935 tmpo«ing an excise duty on salt at the rate of fP i $00 mils per 
ton after which the Government monopoly ceased At the «ame lime an 
import duty of £P 3 per ton was impO'ed on soil of foreign ongin im- 
ported into the country for home consumption This measure vras 
adopted to safeguard revenue mtercsis ard at the same time it afforded 
protection for the salt extraction industry Another firm has been 
estab1i<>hed for the collection of rock salt from an area on the shore of 
the Dead Sea in the vicinity ol JeUl Lsdum At the request of these 
two firms, and on the understanding that the price of salt will not be 
raised, Government has increased the import du y on vill from £P 3 to 
£P 4 per ton As long as the import duty i» intended to keep out foreign 
salt and the firms supplying the local market do not uicrease their filing 
pnee, the fi'^al charge of £P 1 500 mils per ton cannot be r^arded as 
burdensome The toial duty collected in 1937-38 amounted to £P 14,635 
(see Table 1) which is barely ii rmb per head of the population 

3 Excise Duty on Tobacco Under the Ottoman Regime the 
manufacture of tobacco was a Govenunent monopoly the administration of 
which was ceded to a company The culbvation of tobacco was prohi- 
bited except under bcence from the company By a Declaration of the 
High Commissioner dated 4th January, 1921, the cultivation of tobaao 
■was permitted throughout the country It was considered that the 
formality of passing legislation mi gh t take such time as would render 
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impossible the plantation of tobacco in the year 1921. This Declaration 
was validated shortly by an Ordinance dated 15th April, which suspended 
in Palestine the operation of the right and privileges of the Regie Co- 
interessee des Tabacs de I’Empire Ottoman as set out in the Convention 
dated 4th August, 1913, the provisional law and the regulations there- 
under dated 15th April, 1914. The taxes on imported tobacco, cigarettes, 
cigars and snuff as well as all licence fees leviable under the Ottoman 
provisional law and all the powers vested in the “Regie” were abrogated. 
At the same time a tax was imposed on land planted with tobacco at 
the rate of £P. 4 or £P. 2 per dunum according to the quality of tobacco 
planted; tlie higher tax being in respect of Turkish tobacco. Thus one 
of the earliest improvements in the fiscal measures effected by the Civil 
Administration of the country was the elimination of the interference in 
the development of the agricultural activities of the country by the Regie 
Co-interessee des Tabacs. 

In the four years that followed this measure, while tobacco cultiva- 
tion was undergoing development, a system of axcise duty was evolved 
and brought into force on the ist May, 1925. The system, as modified 
in the light of experience, is calculated to give growers and dealers the 
largest measure of freedom of action compatible with the safeguard 
necessary in the interest of revenue, although in certain cases restrictions 
are imposed for the benefit of the industry. 

The tax on land under tobacco cultivation has been abolished; but 
the cultivation of tobacco may not be undertaken without the issue of 
a permit. This measure has been useful in limiting the cultivation to 
areas which, in the opinion of the Director of Agriculture, are fit for the 
production of a good quality of tobacco. Elaborate measures of control 
are imposed on the cultivation, transport, importation, manufacture and 
ultimate sale for consumption. The quantity of locally grown tobacco 
is controlled at the store of the grower, transport to dealers or factories 
is subject to transport licences. Sales to dealers and factories are con- 
trolled and checked off against the transport licences and are recorded in 
a special stores ledger statutorily prescribed. Importation by land routes 
is prohibited except by special permit; and unless consignments imported 
by sea routes are manifested they are liable to be confiscated. 

Factories must be licensed and used exclusively for the manufacture 
of tobacco. No more than three months’ supply may be kept in stock 
in factory stores; but by special arrangement separate stores may be 
used for surplus supplies. .The Excise Officer exercises control over 
receipts and issues of tobacco and he carries out periodical checks 
by stock taking. The excise duty is paid before manufactured 
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tobacco IS removed f om the fsctory unless it is destined for export in 
which else no duty is pajable, but transport must be effected under 
permit from the factory to a Customs \\ arehouse In other cases cut 
tobacco is packed in contamos of prescribed capacity around which a 
banderole is gummed denoting the net we’ght of the tobacco therein 
contained An adequate number of agarette papers is enclosed in such 
containers The importation of cigarette paper is prohibited except 
under licence Cigarettes are also packed in containers and banderoles 
are used to indicate the vvaght on which the duty has been paid Whole- 
sale dealers in manufactured tobacco, tobatxoni^ts and hawkers of tobacco 
products are all licensed 

In practice the wholesale dealer in unmanufactured tobacco has 
almost comple ely dis.4ppeared and the groAer deals directly with the 
manufactu-er who thanks to a heavy import duty on tobacco of foreign 
origin has taken an interest in amdiotalmg the quality of the local 
prodi.ee while a healthy competition among manufacturers assures the 
grower a fair return for his labour 

The Excise Duty on Tobacco was levied at 350 mils per kilogramme 
until September 1933 when it was reduced to 230 mils per kilogramme 
On the 1st October 1937 the dutv was raised to 300 mils per kilogramme 
Licence fees vary from £P 100 per annum for a tobacco or agar factory 
to aco mils for a hawker Transport permits are issued free of charge 
The total excise duty and bcence fees collected in 1937 38 was £P 237, SS* 
(see Table I) 

The present rates of consumption of locally manufactured tobacco 
IS about 800 grammes per head of the population and the fiscal 
charge calculated on the basis ol the reduced tax amounts to soo mils 
per head 

4 Exa«e Dut> on Wines and bpirits The Exci'^e Duty on Wmes 
and Sp nta was imposed by legislation under the Ottoman Gov emment, 
and a rebate of 50% of the duly wa^ allowed on the exportation of locally 
produced wines and «pinls The revenue from the Ottoman tax was 
ceded to the Debt ^dounistration in which was vested the power to 
control the manufacture ol these commodities On the occupation of the 
countT} the Afditary Admmistiation and later the Civil Government, 
assumed the control over the manufacture of wines and liquors under the 
provisions of the Ottoman Law 

In 1927 the Ottoman legislation was replaced by the enactment of 
the Intoxicating Liquors (manufacture and sale) Ordmance** Under 

22 i«i« of raltitme. 1933, Xclnme H, Chapter 71. pp 7M-80S. 
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this Ordinance and subsequent amendments the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors is permissible under licence. - Licences 
to manufacture wines and spirits are issued to applicants on 
payment of the prescribed fee which varies between £P. 50 and 
£P; 100 per annum; but licences to sell intoxicating liquors, especially 
those relating to premises in which the liquors are consumed, are issued 
only if the licensing authority is satisfied as to the morality of the- 
applicant and to the necessity or propriety of establishing a bar in the 
locality proposed by the applicant. The main reform effected by the- 
Ordinance of 1927 was the exemption of exported wines and spirits from 
the payment of the excise duty — a measure common to all excise enact- 
ments. 

The rates of excise duty vary according to the degree of alcohol con- 
tained in the local manufacture of wines and spirits. Beer not exceeding 
1$ degrees of alcohol content is dutiable at the rate of 10 mils per litre. 
Wine of the same strength is liable to a tax of 3 mils per litre while the 
rate on wines exceeding 15 degrees of alcohol but not exceeding 25 is 8 
mils per litre. ‘Araq and cognac are liable to a duty of 75 and 90 mils 
per litre of alcohol respectively, and alcohol distilled from molasses or 
grain or other spirituous mixtures is subject to the payment of a duty of 
100 mils per litre. 

The total revenue from excise duty on intoxicating liquors collected 
in 1937-38 amounted to £P. 72,338 including licence fees. The burden 
per head of the population is approximately 52 mils; but it must be 
remembered that the majority of the peasant class do not use intoxicating 
liquors at all so that in effect the charge per head of the urban population 
must be nearly double this amount. 

C. Stamp Duty. 

Under the Ottoman Regime there were two kinds of stamp duties in 
force in Palestine; the duties imposed by the Law of 1906 which prescribed 
stamp duties on a wide variety of documents, and the Hijaz Stamp Duty 
which was introduced as a surtax on certain documents already subject to 
stamp duty in order to provide funds for the construction and maintenance 
of the Hijaz Railway. The revenue from the duties imposed by the Law- 
of 1906 was ceded for the service of the Ottoman Public Debt and con- 
tinued to be collected by the Government of Palestine together with the 
Hijaz Stamp Duty until November, 1927, when these duties were replaced 
by the Stamp Duty Ordinance, 1927.23 


23. laws of Palestine, 1933, Vol. II, Chapter 133, pp. 1328-1372, 
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This enactment follows closdy the pnnaples of the English Stamp 
Act and is admimsteted by Commissioners 'whose decision as to the 
stamp duly on a document may be contested only in Court A document 
stamped in accordance with an adjudication by the Stamp Duty Com- 
missioners as to the stamp duty payabk thereon is admissible m evidence 
before a Court of Law notwithstanding that the Court may deem the 
document to be insufficiently stanped The reason for this apparent 
anomaly is to be found in the fact that the person who presents a 
document to the Comnussioners for adjudication and who has had the 
document stamped in accordance with the decision of the Comojiss oners 
should not be made to suffer frwn an error by the Commissioners The 
Commissioners have wide powers of renussioa of fines and of staying 
proceedings for the recovery of duties or fines, and even after judgment 
they may, jf they think fit, compound with a defendent and remit in 
whole or in part any fine which may have been imposed by tie Court- 
Tie revenue from Stamp Duties has been steadily increasing but 
this a sot due to heavier duties In fact tie duties under tie 19^7 
Ordinance are less productive of revenue than the former duues, and m 
the case of stamp duty oq receipts, postage stamps may be used The 
increase in receipts from Stamp Duues is due to as acceleratioa in com- 
mercial BChviues and the more eztessive use of credit and dieques The 
total receipts collected in 19J7-3S amounted to iP 98,347 (see Table I> 
Of approximately 150 mils per head of toim duellers who are by far the 
mam contributors to this source of revenue 

The duties payable on the several documents liable to duty are set 
out m the Schedule to the Ordinance On reference to the Schedule it 
will be observed that the Stamp Duty Ordinance’*, quite properly, makes 
no provision for stamping amveyances on sale of immovable property, 
because under the Transfer of Z-and Ordinance, 1920, a registration fee 
equal to 3% of the value of property scJd is payable, but this principle 
has not been followed in the case of leases which are subject to registration 
in the Land Registry Leases for a term of three jears and over are, 
therefore, hable to a double duly a stamp duty on a sliding scale calcu- 
lated at approximately a per nuUe of the total consideration payable 
and a registration fee of 3%p of the rail of one year if the lease is for 
a term not exceeding ten years and xojfe of such rent if the term of the 
lease exceeds ten years 


24 Tie Faie^lint Ca«li«, ^o Jl, 1st November, 19Z? 
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VI. Licences and Fees for Services 

As has already been pointed out 23 the distinction between some of 
the fees and taxes is not very sharp. Fees paid for registration of land 
and for registration of companies are considered greater than the expenses 
■of the services rendered. 

The total collections under this division of revenue in 1937-38 
amounted to £P. 837,330 or 17.7% of total collection for the year. 
The importance of the various items which go to make up this division 
from a fiscal point of view is shown in Table VIII. 

1. Road Transport. Fees from licences for road transport amounted 
in 1937-38 to £P. 34,752. Up to 1934 the licence fees from this source 
were divided in equal parts between Government and the various Muni- 
cipalities on tlie principle that the Municipalities are responsible for the 
construction and maintenance of roads within municipal areas. The 
licence fee, however, was burdensome on automobile owners, who in 
addition are required to pay a high import duty on benzine, equal to 
200 mils on a 4-gallon tin, and in the interest of the motor transport 
industry the licence fee was considerably reduced and reserved entirely 
for Government purposes. The loss to Municipalities is made up by 
annual grants from public funds in aid of municipal revenues. The 
present transport licence and the import duty on benzine more than cover 
the cost of upkeep of roads. 

2. Court Fees. Receipts from Court Fees amounted in 1937-38 
to £P. 144,159 or 3.04% of total receipts for the year exclusive of grants. 

3. Land Registration and Survey Fees. Receipts from Land 
Registration and Survey Fees have been derived mainly from the registra- 
tion of land sales. The fee on sales is fixed at 3^ of the value of the 
land transferred. The service rendered in this case to the purchaser is 
the issue of a title deed proving his o^vnership; but the cost he is called 
upon to pay bears no relation to the cost of the service rendered. The 
amount of the fee payable depends on the value of the transaction and 
not on the cost of the service, and it may, therefore, be regarded as a 
capital tax on mutation. The fee on the registration of leases is 5% 
of the rent for one year if the lease is for a term not exceeding ten years 
and io%i of the rent of one year if the term of the lease covers a longer 
period. The fee for registration of land on succession varies between 

to 5% of the value of the land according to the degree of relation- 


23. See Supra, p. Sll. 
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This enactment follows closely the prinaples of the English Stamp 
Act, and is admmistered by Comnussioncrs whose decision as to the 
stamp duty on a document may be contested only in Court. A document 
stamped in accordance with an adjudication by the Stamp Duty Com- 
missioners as to the stamp duty payable thereon is admissible in evidence 
before a Court of Law notwithstanding that the Court may deem the 
document to be insuHiciently stamped The reason for this apparent 
anomaly is to be found m the fact that the person who presents a 
document to the Commissioners for adjudication and who has had the 
document stamped in accordance with the decision ol the Commissioners 
should not be made to suffer {rcm an error by the Commissioners The 
Commissioners have wide powers of remission of fines and of staying 
proceedings for the recovery of duties or fines, and even after judgment 
they may, if they think fit, compound with a defendent and remit in 
whole or in part any fine which may have been imposed by the Court 

The revenue from Stamp Duties has been steadily increasing but 
this IS not due to heavier duties In fact the duties under the ips? 
Ordmance are less productive of revenue than the former duties, and m 
(he case of stamp duty on receipts, postage stamps may be used 'Ihe 
increase m receipts from Stamp Duties is due to an acceleration m com- 
mercial activities and the more extensive use of aedit and cheques The 
total receipts collected m 1937-38 amounted to I? 98,347 (see Table I) 
or approximately 150 mils per head of tovro dwellers who are by far the 
mam contributors to this source of revenue 

The duties payable on the several documents liable to duty are set 
out in the Schedule to the Ordinance On reference to the Schedule it 
will be observed that the Stamp Duty Ordinance2a, quite properly, mates 
no provision for stamping conveyances on sale of uamovable property, 
because under the Transfer of Land Ordinance, 1920, a registration fee 
equal to 3% of the value of property sold is payable, but this prmaple 
hoj not been followed in the case of leases which are subject to registration 
in the Land Registry Leases for a term of three years and over are, 
therefore, table to a double duty a stamp duty on a sliding scale calcu- 
lated at approximately 2 per mille of the total consideration payable 
and a registration fee of 5^ of the rent of one year if the lease is for 
a term not exceeding ten years and 10% of such rent if the term of the 
lease exceeds tea years 


2* Tie Fait imt Caitlle, No 31, 1st ^ovetnbtI, 1927 
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VI. Licences and Fees for Services 

As has already been pointed out 2 S the distinction between some of 
the fees and taxes is not very sharp. Fees paid for registration of land 
and for registration of companies are considered greater than the expenses 
'Of the services rendered. 

The total collections under this division of revenue in 1937-38 
amounted to £P. 837,330 or 17.7% of total collection for the year. 
The importance of the various items which go to make up this division 
from a fiscal point of view is shown in Table VIII. 

1. Road Transport. Fees from licences for road transport amounted 
in 1937-38 to £P. 34,752. Up to 1934 the licence fees from this source 
were divided in equal parts between Government and the various Muni- 
cipalities on die principle that the Mimicipalities are responsible for the 
construction and maintenance of roads within municipal areas. The 
licence fee, however, was burdensome on automobile owners, who in 
addition are required to pay a high import duty on benzine, equal to 
200 mils on a 4-gallon tin, and in the interest of the motor transport 
industry the licence fee was considerably reduced and reserved entirely 
for Government purposes. The loss to ^Municipalities is made up by 
annual grants from public funds in aid of municipal revenues. The 
present transport licence and the import duty on benzine more than cover 
the cost of upkeep of roads. 

2. Court Fees. Receipts from Court Fees amounted in 1937-38 
to £P. 144,159 or 3.04% of total receipts for the year exclusive of grants. 

3. Land Registration and Survey Fees. Receipts from Land 
Registration and Survey Fees have been derived mainly from the registra- 
tion of land sales. The fee on sales is fixed at 3% of the value of the 
land transferred. The service rendered in this case to the purchaser is 
the issue of a title deed proving his ownership; but the cost he is called 
upon to pay bears no relation to the cost of the service rendered. The 
amount of the fee payable depends on the value of the transaction and 
not on the cost of the service, and it may, therefore, be regarded as a 
capital tax on mutation. The fee on the registration of leases is 5% 
of the rent for one year if the lease is for a term not e.xceeding ten years 
and 10% of the rent of one y?ar if the term of the lease covers a longer 
period. The fee for registration of land on succession varies between 
I to 5% of the value of the land according to the degree of relation- 


2S. See Supra, p. Sll. 
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•ship between the de acjus and the heir; and bequests to legatees who are 
not heirs are liable to the payment of a fee of io% of the property be- 
•queathed. The total amount collected in 1955-36 from Land Registra- 
tion and Survey Fees amounted to £P. 406,760; but land registration 
alone accounted for £P. 398,875 or approximately 7% of total receipts 
for the year exclusive of grants. In 1937-38 registration fees dropped to 
LP. 195,658 or 4.1% of total receipts. 

VII. Quasi Commercial Enterprises 

I. Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones. The total receipts of the 
postal service in 1937-38 amounted to £P. 508,887 or about 10.7% of 
total receipts for the year. The main items of revenue are the Sale 
of Stamps (£P. 217,973), Telephone Subscriptions and Trunk Line Calls 
(£P. 212,065), and Telegraphs (£P. 27,372). The Palestine Broadcast- 
ing Service is administered under the supervision of the Postmaster 
General. The service was inaugurated in April, 1936. Receipts from 

Tabee IX 


Revenue and Expenditures of Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones 

(In Palestinian pounds) 

I-" 


item 

1933— 34| 1 934— 35 

1935—36 

1936—37 

1937—38 

Expenditure (actual): 






A. Personal Emoluments 

111,844 

132,892 

161,165 

198,153 

218.474 

B. Other Charges 

55,401 

92,156 

149,613 

153,790 

210.653“= 


167,245 

225,048 

310,778 

351,943 

429,127 

Revenue (actual); 






1. Money Order Commission 

1,380 

1,230 

1,373 

1,687 

1,428 

2. Postal Order Poundage 

941 

1,048 

1,274 

1,578 


3. Parcel Post 

12.133 

15,095 

15,333 

17,117 

18,399 

4. Rent of Letter Boxes 

3,578 

4,443 

4,914 

5,041 

4,961 

5. Sale of Stamps 

132,040 

170,993 

205,575 

219,443 

217,973 

6. Telegraphs 

25,452 

25,602 

25,413 

33,045 

27.372 

7. Telephones 

104,481 

126,549 

151,219 

179,478 


8. Reimbursement for Mainte- 






nance of Air Force Line in 






Sinai 

2,961 

2,970 

3,029 

3,198 

3,369 

9. Broadcast Licence Fees 



— 

7,182 

11,554 

15,718 

10. Miscellaneous 

4,877 

7,887 

3,584 

5,352 


Total 

287,843 

355,817 

418,896 

477.493 

508,887 
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licence fees m 1937-38 m respect of receiving <ets amounfcd to £R *5.7*^. 
The fee is collected at the rate of 500 nul» per set 

2 Railway As explained prcviously^^ lie balance of the Railway' 
account is shown as an item of resenue or expenditure as the case may 
be The net operation of the Railway, after taking into account its 
contnbulions to the renewals fund and to the sinking fund and debt 
charges, for the years 1933-34 to 1937-38 is shown m Tabic X. The 
large defiat in 1937-38 is due largely to following off of traffic. 


Tabus X 

Net Operation of Railways!* 


Year 

Affiount 

in 

IP 

1933-34 

-59.259 

1934-35 

-33805 

1935-36 

-124.159 

1936-37 : 

-69.631 

1937—38 ' 

-230,123 


VIII Other Receipts 

Under this beading have been grouped all receipts which do not fall 
under any of the foregoing classes of resenue Table XI shows their 
relative importance m the fiscal system of the country as it results from 
the accounts for the years 1933-34 to 1937 38 

Returns from Govcnuncnl property include Rent of State Domains 
and such items as Royalties and hlining Receipts, but the largest single 
Item IS Interest on Investment of the surplus balance which accounted 
in 1937-38 for iP 117,957 

Palestine has been the object of two endowinents the one by Sir 
EUis Kadoorie on condiuon that the legacy be used for the benefit of 
Palestine, and the other by Rockefeller for the construction and main- 
tenance of a Museum The former has been utilised for the establish- 
ment uC two AgnailVAtjA emt iv T\i\kasm icfr A-rabs, wvd the 

other near Mount Tabo. for Jews The latter has been used m accordance 


27 See page SU 

IS From Fepotts by ihe Tnisartr, t93S^ to 1937 38 
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mth the wishes of the donor, and a Museum has been constructed. A 
sum of £P 13,279 was leceived in 1937-38 Jrom the Invcnment of 
Endowment Funds 

The cover for currency m arciilati«i is invested by the Currency 
Board a body independent of the Government of PalesUne who acts as 
trustee on behalf of users of Mestine currency The return from these 
investments are utilised to defray the cost of manufacture and the ex- 
penses of the Board and the balance, after scttmg aside an appropriate 
amount for the creation of an adequate reserve, is made available for 
expenditure by Government The sum received in 1937 38 amounted to 
£P 8d 000 (see Table I) 


IX Grants-in Aid 

Grants to Palestine by His Majesty s Government were first made 
in 1922 23 on the establishment of a British Section of the Palestine 
Gendarmerie and vvhile that Section of the Gendarmerie was disbandedi 
in 1926, the grants have been continued The grant at present rests on 
an understanding with His Majesty s Government reached in 1930 under 
which His 3Iajest> s Government contributes in respect to the Trans- 
jordan Frontier Force three-fourths of the recurrent cost of the Force 
and the whole cost of capital works required by the Force in Trans- 
jordan The cost of capital works m I^csbne as wdl as one-quarter 
of the recurrent expenditure on the Force are home by the local tax- 
pajer The contribution by His Alajestys Government represents the 
share of Trans Jordan Government in the cost of the Force The con- 
tribution received for this purpose in iy57 38 amounted to £P 137,749 

additional contribution of iP 2,783 was made during that year for 
a hjdrographic *iavcy of Southern Palestine 

Grants frrn the Colonial Developiaeut Fuad are made with a view 
to developing the export trade of the United Kingdom The Board ad- 
mimstermg the Fund undertakes to finance or to help financing certain 
colonial works if it is satisfied by 50 doing that it would be helpful to 
manufacturers m the United Kingdom The giants received in 1937-38 
are m respect of interest charges on sums expended m anticipation of 
rai«mg loan on various water supply works The material necessary for 
lhe«e works was purchased in the Umted Kingdom The grants received 
amounted to £P 12,413, but these grants are made for a limited number 
of years after which it is expected that the schemes executed will be 
suBiciently remunerative to meet from current receipts the debt charges 
on the respective loans 
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f X. Public Expenditure 

The arrangement of the heads of Public Expenditure adopted by the 
Government follows the classification common in the majority of Colonial 
Governments. The charge for pensions which on analysis represents a 
debt due by Government to those who have devoted their productive lives 
to the service of the country ranks first in the classification of expenditure. 
On the same principle provision to meet c^ebt charges ranks second. As 
at present constituted the Government functions through the High Com- 
missioner, the Secretariat including the District Administration, the Eegal 
Department and Judiciary, and the Treasury. These Departments, there- 
fore, enjoy precedence over others. Appendix X, B. shows the arrange- 
ment of e.xpenditure heads adopted in the preparation of the budget and 
the actual expenditure under the several heads in each of the last five 
years. 

From the theoretical standpoint, however, since the justification for 
ta.xation is primarily the assurance of security and administration of 
justice, it seems logical that the provision for these services should 
constitute the first charge on the tax revenue of the country. But for the 
purpose of this note it is deemed proper to classify expenditure according 
to the various functions assumed by Government and to treat each 
separately. Table XII shows the expenditure under each class dpring 
1933-34 to 1937-38, and the proportion expressed as a percentage the 
expenditure in respect of each service bears to the total expenditure for 
that year. In comparing the expenditure figures for the various years, 
however, it should be noted that the expenditure figures for 1937-38 in- 
clude sums amounting to £P. 1,591,939, previously debited to advances, 
and unallocated stores suspense accounts.29a 

Between 1933-34 and 1936-37 total expenditure increased by 
£P. 3,368,647 which represents 124.5% of fbe expenditure of 1933-34. 
The distribution of this increase in terms of money and as a percentage 
of the total increase is shown in Table XIII in respect of the services 
severally. 


29a. See Report by the Treasurer, 1937-33, pp. 19 and 21-22. 



rc on the Various 



20 Compiled from Reports by the Treasurer, 1933-J4 to 193748. 
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Table XIII 


Excess Expenditure of 1936-37 over 1933-34 on tlie 
Various Government ServicesSi 


Service 

Increase 

£P. 

% 

of total 
increase 

1. Defence 

1,451,828 

43.1 

II. Administration and finance 

660.824 

19.6 

III. Legal services 

14,908 

0.4 

V. Social services 

147,681 

4.4 

IV. Developmental and economic services 

1,093,406 

32.5 

Total 

3.368.647 

100.0 


A. Defence. 

The expenditure on defence services in 1936-37 is made up of the 
total expenditure on Police and Prisons (£P. 744,619), a contribution of 
£P, 1,297,000 to His Majesty’s Government tov/ards the upkeep of troops 
in Palestine and an expenditure of £P. 179,257 on the Trans-Jordan 
Frontier Force. The Police Force comprises a section of British constables. 
The contribution to His Majesty’s Government in respect of defence 
represents the excess cost of maintenance of the troops in Palestine over 
the cost to His Majesty’s Government of the troops if they had been 
stationed in the United Kingdom. Apart from this contribution, the cost 
of construction of quarters is borne by the the Government of Palestine. 
These works are provided for under the heading “Trans-Jordan Frontier 
Force Extraordinary” and as such are included in developmental works. 
The expenditure on the Trans-Jordan Frontier Force is partly met by 
contribution from His Majesty’s Government representing the portion of 
the cost which should have been borne by the Trans-Jordan Government. 

The contribution received in 1936-37 amounted to £P. 139,686; but 
in order to ascertain the portion of the cost of the Trans-Jordan Frontier 
Force borne by Palestine it will be necessary to add to the recurrent ex- 
penditure on the Force the amount disbursed on the execution of extra- 
ordinary works, namely £P. 9,944 and to deduct the contribution by His 
Majesty’s Government from the total expenditure. It results from this 
calculation that the Palestine tax-payer contributed £P. 49,515 towards 


31. Prom Reports by the Treasurer, 1933-34 and 1936-37. 
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the cost of the Trans-Jordan FronUer Force and the British tax paj-cr, lo 
lieu of the Trans-Jordan tax pajer, contnbut«l iP. 139,686 

On the whole ard taking uto account the contribution of His 
Majesty s Government towards the cost o! defence services, the burden 
per head of the population in 1936-37 was approximately 11’ i 500 mils 
as against about 600 mils m 1935-36 The large increase in 1936-37 u, 
due to the political disturbances The burden per head of doo mils is 
relatiiely a low charge, but it must be remembered that Palestine 
IS not required to organise any more than the forces necessary for the 
preservation of peace and order and for the defence of the country 32 


B ADilXNlSTRATlON AND FINANCE 

The various items of expenditure on administration and finance arc 
1 '•ted m Table XIV together with the sums expended during the pcfiod 
1933 34 to 1936-37 

As compared with the expenditure m 1933-34, the disbursements of 
1936-37 on these senices have increased by 210.6^^. The expenditure 
on practically every item has inaeased, but the mam increases occur m 
the expenditure on the District AdmintstratioQ (£?. 59,319), Customs 
(£P 283,082) and M,sceUaneou» (£P 312,352) These increases have 
Taulb KIV 


Expenditure on Administration and Finance, 1933*34 to 1936-3733 

(Actual cxtKAditurt) 


Item 

1933—34 
Amount 
In £P 

1934-35 

Amount 
m £P 

1935—36 

Amount 

m£P 

1936—37 
Amount 
, in £P 

Pennons 

24.193 

1 28.747 

1 34.243 

1 37.040 

Hu Lxceilency Uie High CommitstoDcr 

9.313 

i 10693 

9.103 

i 10.254 

becrctanat 

25 433 

lJ4 735 

39487 

' 69.463 

Dutnet Adminuiratioo 

97 712 

108 790 

154.840 

156.931 

Treamry 

15.746 

16,553 ! 

17.095 

20.495 

Cutioms 1 

94395 

147 620 1 

243.449 

277.477 

Surveys and Lands ' 

107329 

110,806 

115.823 

124878 

ItnnugraUon and StaUshci 

21.392 1 

29436 

33.923 

41.730 

AuiLt 

12161 1 

12.793 

13,628 

17.998 

MisccUaneoos 

189.90S 

257,870 

297,473 ■ 

502,160 

Total 

597.602 

748.043 

959.064 

1.258.426 


Article 17 ol the Mandate lot Palest 
3> From Report by ike rreuiitcr lor t^iective years. 
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been necessitated by the rapid development of the country in recent years; 
and every branch of activity of Government has been accelerated. The 
heavy increase in the expenditure on Customs is warranted by the pro- 
vision of modern services in the Haifa Harbour. The e.xpenditure covered 
bj'’ the item Miscellaneous includes inter alia grants to IVIunicipalities 
aggregating £P. 77,907, and payment to the Supreme Moslem Council of 
£P. 30,000 in lieu of Tithes, The tithe on certain areas had been dedicated 
by the former rulers for religious and charitable purposes, and under the 
Ottoman Regime these revenues were administered by the Awqaj Ministry. 
Under the Palestine Government the administration of these revenues was 
placed in the hands of the Supreme Moslem Council, an elected body legal- 
ly constituted for the supervision of Moslem affairs including the Sharia 
Courts. As long as the tithe was collected by Government, the Moslem 
Supreme Council received its share of collections less a charge of 6%. 
When the question of replacing the tithe by a land tax was considered, it 
was thought that unless an arrangement intervened between Government 
and the Moslem Supreme Council the revenues accruing to the Waqj 
would be seriously diminished. An agreement was reached whereby 
Government undertook to replace the payment of actual Waqf tithes by 
an annual fixed payment based on actual collections over a period of 
years. The agreement is, however, subject to periodical revision. The 
burden of the expenditure on Administration and Finance on the popula- 
tion of the country amounted in 1936-37 to approximately 910 mils per 
head. 

C. Lecae Services. 

The expenditure under this classification comprises the expenditure 
on the Legal Department and the Judiciary including the Sharia Courts 
as well as the stipend of the President and Members of the Moslem 
Supreme Council. The expenditure on these services in 1936-37 amounted 
to £P. 114,893 or 1.9% of the total expenditure for the year. It is 
relevant to remark that the cost of legal services is covered by receipts 
from Court Fees which in 1936-37 aggregated £P. 114,637. This figure 
includes notarial and execution fees, but notarial work is carried out by 
the staff of the Courts and the cost of the Execution Office is included 
in the e.xpenditure of the Judiciary. It may be said, therefore, that the 
Judiciary is self-supporting. 
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D Social Services 

A sum of £P 471, 51J or jSJt of the total espenditute for the jear 
jgS6 ST erpeaded on ihe Sc^haatg services — 



£P, 

Health and Quarantine 

204.330 

Education 

243.243 

Antiquities and Archaeology 

23,920 


471,513 


The eiqicndilure on health services comprises the disbarsments on 
ho pitalv vihase clinics, th“ quarantine service run bv Government, and 
a contribution to Jewish institutions towards the construction and 
mainterance of Jewish hospitals and medical services 34 The acliviUes 
of the Department of Health mclude mUr aha the freeing of the country 
of endemic diseases, suen as malana, the maictenasce and upkeep of 
laboratories, the contrd of cpideimcs when they break out, the super- 
vision of unhealthy trades and generally the maintenance of h^tby 
conditioas tlnoiighout the country The subsidy to Jewish Institutions 
Is determined by the extent to tvhicb sitmJar services are provided by 
Government As compared with (he expenditure in 1953-34 the disburse- 
ments m 1936 37 »faow an increase of iP 6S,5i8 or ^ojo 

The expenditure on Government schools, including overhead charges, 
amounted m 1936-37 to £P a43.»43 which represents an increase of ap- 
proximately 21 % over the expenditure m 1933-54 Owing to cultural 
and religious differences, Government schoob are not frequented by Jews 
Jewish educational institutions are to some extent supervised by Govern- 
ment and they receive financial aid from GovemmentiS on the basis of 
a formula intended tc give them a grant p«M head of a number of the 
Jewish school-age population, bearing to the total number of Jewish 
school age populatioii to the same proportion as the number of Arab 
children la Government schoob bears to the total Arab school age 
population The grant per head is detennm^ by the expenditure per 
head on the children attending Govenunent schooh In addition to 
ordinary expeiditu/e on educaUOD, fairly large sums have been expended 
on lie provision of school buddings m order to provide accommodation 
for a greater number of pupib Under the bead of "Pubbe V, orks Extra* 
oidiaary” iP X2,i79 was ^pent m 1935*36 and £P 2,308 in 1936-37 

34 Rf^ort OH the Admuoitratum of PalMme and Trans Jordan ta the league 
of Valiow 193S, pp 32 and 33 

35 Ibid 
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Apart from this, a sum of iP. 121,3,37, ^ ^ advance in anticipation of 
the issue of loan, was expended to 31st March, 1937. It is to be expected 
that in the near future the recurrent expenditure on Education will be 
materially increased. The arrangement for the provision of village 
schools is dependent on the ability of the villagers to provide the school 
building and furniture. In recent years, however, Government has under- 
taken to help the villagers by a grant equal to one-half of the estimated 
cost of the building. When the building and furniture are provided 
Government appoints at its e.xpense a teacher and in some cases two for 
the village. The instruction includes a course of practical agricultural 
work in which tlie village boys take great interest. 

The burden per head of the expenditure on social services is 1936-37 
amounted to approximately 340 mils. 

E. Deveeopaient.ae and Economic Services. 

The activities grouped under this classification and the importance 
of the e.xpenditure on each are set out in Table XV. 

Tabee XV 


Expenditure on Developmental and Economic Services, 1933-34 to 1936-37 

(Actual expenditure) 


Service 

1933—3^ 
Amount 
in £P. 

1934—35 
Amount 
in £P. 

11935— 3( 
Amount 
in £P. 

) 1936— 37 
Amount 
in £P. 

Agriculture, Forests and Fisheries 

115,076 

147,286 

181,003 

i 201,709 

Department of Development 

7,822 

6,901 

8,30^ 

17,244 

Posts, Telegraphs and l elephones 


225,048 



— Recurrent Expenditure 

167,245 

310,778 

351,943 

Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones 


71,623 



— ExtraordinaryExpendilure 

27,487 

132,301 

129,002 

Public Works — Fiecurrent Services 

238,864 

277,818 

346,780 

396,746 

Public Works — Extraordinary 


262,878 



Works 

134,359 

645,044 

705,094 

Trans-Jordan Frontier Force — Ex- 





traordinary Works 

13,075 

26,592 

18,477 

9,944 

Railway (deficit) 

59,259 

33,805 

124,159 

69,631 

Debt Charges 

127,198 

126,904 

126,449 

126,449 

Payment to the Colonial Develop- 


271 



mentFund 

24,003 

690 

32 

Total j 

914,388 

1,179,126 

1,893,985 

2,007,794 


36. From Report by the Treasurer, for respective years. 
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The eTpenduure on developmental and economic services in 1956-37 
represents 33% of the total expenditure for the year, and as compared 
vnth the expenditure on these services m 1933-54 it indicates an mcrease 
of £P 1,093 406 of the total increase in the armual expenditure of 
ip 3,^68647, or approximately 52/0 This coropanson 'erves to show 
the trend of eiqiendilute nhen essential services have been provided for 
1 Agriculture, Fisheries and Forests The activities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Fi^nes and the Department of Forests (until 
the end of 193s 36 one department) are wide and varied In the domain 
of agriculture the Department of Agnculture and Fisheries comprisei> 
an Agricultural Section a Horticultural Section, and an Entomological 
Section It runs several AgncuUural and Horticultural Stations, and a 
number of demonstration jJots have been planted under the supervision 
of the Department The citrus industry is supervised by Citrus Fruit 
Inspector who is m close touch with the Entomological Section for the 
control of bbek scale A Stud Farm is established in the neighbourhood 
of Acre and renders no mean service in unproving the local stocks A 
\etenDary Service funcuoos as a Section of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries comprising poultry and bee-keeping The expenditure 
on the two Departments of Agnculture and Fisheries and Forests m 
1936 37 amounted to £p 201,709 as compared with an expenditure of 
£P 115 076 m 1933 34 an increase of 75^0 

i Posts, Telegraphs and Tefepbones The recurrent expenditure 
on this D^artment has increased from iP 167,245 10 1933-34 to 
3Sr 943 m 1936 37 The total revenue of the Department m 1936-37 
amounted to £P 477»493> which after meeting the expenditure on the 
services undertaken by the Department leaves a balance of £P 125 550 as 
a net contribution to revenue 

3 Public Works Ordinary and extraorduiary expenditure on 
public works in 1936-37 amounced to £P 1,240,786, which represents 
20% of the total expenditure for lie year and approximately 62% of the 
disbursements on developmental and economic ■‘ervices The e25>enditure 
on pablic works i? generally revenue-eanung or expenditure-saving, so 
that the mcrease m the sums expended on «uch works, when the revenues 
of the country admit of the extension, is likely to prov e of material service 
in case of Jinnkage in revenue at some future date The works under- 
taken m 1936-37 cover a wide fidd They include constnicticin or 
improvement of harbours, airpoitc, hospitals, school buildings, roads 
and bridges, etc The cost of maintenance includmg overhead 
charges amounted to £P 396,746 or approximately ^2^0 of the 
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total expenditure on public works; but it should be pointed out that the 
charge for maintenance is in respect of the aggregate works completed in 
previous years; and it bears no relation to the works executed in 

1936-37- 

4. Railway. The Palestine Railway was taken over from the 
Military Administration at a valuation of £P. 786,000; but the payment 
of this sum was not effected until the Government was able to meet the 
charge from the proceeds of a loan. Until then the railway accounts 
showed an excess of receipts over expenditure, but the necessity for the 
railways to meet the payment of interest and to provide for a sinking 
fund from current income, on that portion of the loan ^hich was expended 
for railway purposes including capital improvements, and the growing 
competition of roaA transport have reversed the position; and the railway 
accounts now show a deficit. Railway working alone, however, shows 
an appreciable profit, but tliese profits are insuffiaent to meet debt 
charges and to make adequate provision for renewals. This essential 
service undertaken by Government is, therefore, for the time being, a 
charge on the tax-payer; and although it suffers from competition of 
motor transport the railway fulfils an economic need and cannot be 
entirely replaced by motor transport where heavy traffic is concerned. , 
It has rendered and is still rendering valuable service in the transportation 
of oranges to ports of exportation, which is the main export industry of 
the country. 

5. Debt Charges. In public finance the raising of a loan for the 
execution of extraordinary works is tantamount to the conversion of an 
extraordinary charge lo a normal charge on current revenues, and since 
the loan raised by Palestine of £P. 4,475,000 was expended on capital 
works, the annual charge for the service of the debt has been included in 
the class of economic and developmental services. The works under- 
taken from loan funds to 31st March, 1938 include : the purchase of the 
railway and other papital expenditure in connection with it, which 
account for approximately £P. 2,639,000; the construction of the Haifa 
Harbour and Port Improvements, on which a sum of approximately 
£P. 1,489,000 has been spent; and other capital works (including the cost 
of raising the loan), which have been executed at a cost of appro.ximately 
£P. 369,000. The bui'den of debt per head of the population in 1937-38 
was about £P. 3.250 mils and the annual charge for interest and sinking 
fund contribution calculated as a charge per head of the present popula- 
tion does not exceed 115 mils although the loan bears interest at the 
rate of 5%. 
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Palestine has no other puUic debL Its share of the Ottoman Em* 
pire Debt was paid o 2 on AugusC 21st, 1928 (See Appendix X, C ). 

XI General Eemarl^s 

A proper evaluation of the fiscal sjstem ^ould entail an extensive 
enquiry beyond the scope of this chapter Only a few remarks will be 
made in conclusion as regards fiscal adequacy of the system and cqmty m 
the distribution of the tax burden 

The appreciation of the financial system (from the standpoint of 
fiscal adequacy) may be gathered from the accumulation of surplus 
balances Total revenue and expenditure during the last eighteen years 
are given m Table XVI. 

From 1921-22 to 1931-32 revenue receipts remained fairly stable 
around £P 2,400,000 with the exception of three bad years, namely 
1922-23, 1923 24 and 1924-25 when revenue receipts were £P. 1,810,000, 
rXBCsr .V#7 

Total Revenue and Expenditure, 1920-21 to 1937-383T 
(In Palestinun pounds) 
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£V. 1,676,000 and £P. 2,155,000 rcsiJoctivcly. The year t932-33 marks 
llie starling point of an amelioration in revenue receipts when total 
receipts amounted to XI’, 3,016,000. Receipts in the succeeding 
tiiree years were considerably greater. The main increase occurs 
under Customs Import Duty the revenue from which rose from 
£1',923,oSo in 1931 to iP.2,75r,246 in i 935 - 3 < 5 . This increase is partly 
due to tariff manipulation, but the fundamental cause is the development 
of commercial activities as reflected by the volume of the external trade of 
the country which increased from £P.i.j,70o,ooo in 1933 to iP.2 1,000,000 
irt 1935. In the hist two financial years annual revenue dropped by 
about one million Palestinian pounds, as compared with 1934-35 and 
1935-36, due mainly to contraction of economic activities and the dis- 
turbances. 

As can be seen from Table XVI, a surplus of £P, 6,267,810 had 
accumulated to 31st March, 1936, of which £P. 5,037,514 had accumulated 
in the three years 1933-34 to 1935-36. During the last two financial years 
not only revenue decreased, but expenditure increased considerably, rising 
from £P. 4,236,202 in 1935-36 to £1^6,075,502 in 1936-37 and to 
£P. 7,331,640 in 1937-38. The increase is due mainly to political dis- 
turbances, and in 1937-38 also to the transfer to expenditure of 
iP. 1,591,939 in respect of payments in that year and previous years 
which had been treated as advances or had been charged to suspense 
accounts.JS 

On the whole from the description of the various taxes given in tlie 
earlier section one may dcxiuce Uiat no attempt has been made to establish 
a system of progressive taxation. The Urban Property Tax, for e.xample, 
is based on the assessed net annual value of the property which normally 
is the rent after making an allowance for repairs. The tax is collected 
at a uniform rate prescribed annually so that in effect it is a proportional 
tax. The Rural Property Tax on the other hand is based on the presumed 
net return from cultivation and does not take into account the actual or 
even the assessed net return to the owner. It should be remarked, how- 
ever, that the fiscal system rests mainly on indirect taxation which 
accounts for about 35% of total receipts, and together with licences and 
fees it represents about 73% of total collection, while the revenue from 
direct taxation is represented by 8%. Whether direct taxation is pro- 
gressive, proportional or regressive it accounts for little in the fiscal 
system applicable to the country. 


38. See supra, p, S4S. 
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nie incidence of indirect tnzatioo ts hard to deternunff since the 
contribution of individuals depends on their likes and dislikes and on 
tbeir ability to pay the price ol dutiable commodities It may, therefore, 
be assumed that normally contributions to indirect taxation come in the 
mam from those tax pajers who are able to pay them, and when customs 
import duUes are heavier on luxuries the tax may be regarded as pro- 
gressive. Insofar, hoviever, as the bulk of revenue from indirect taxation 
IS received from duties on ccunmodilies which are in the nature of neces- 
saries or conventional necessaries the burden of taxation tends to be 
regressive falling more heavily on the poorer classes of consumers 

From the fiscal point of view, as the sjstcm rests mainly on indirect 
taxation it involves the possibility of a shrinkage of receipts if the 
majority of individuals, for finanaa), economic or other reasons, should 
escape taxation in part or in full by reduemg consumption of a taxable 
cocomodity Or substituting a non ta-xaWc for a taxable commodity Thu 
theoretical risk, however, is not present to an alarmmg degree m Palestine 
Although the Customs Tariff b^rs heavily on silks, perfumery, alcoholic 
dnnks, chocolates and such like, it includes a variety of commodities which 
are, or have become, necessaries of bfe and are dilTicult to replace This 
assures a certain stability of receipts from this source even when the 
flow of prosperity falls below (be nonnal level 

Professional men bankers, merchants and shopkeepers are at present 
immune from taxation except as consumers ol dutiable goods or properi> 
owners In fact there is no tax on income except that derived from 
property in urban and rural areas so that the person who derives his 
whole income from this source is more heavily taxed than the person 
whose income acaues from a liberal profession or from trade An income 
tax, coupled vnih an adjustment of the taxes at present in force, will, apart 
from increased receipts, tend to a more equitable distribution of the 
burden of taxation The imposition of an mcome tax has been considered 
a few years ago by Government but, desiraUe os it is, it was found that 
the country was not ripe for the application of such a tax in a comprehen- 
sive manner The matter was left in abeyance for reconsideration at 
some future date in the light of statistical data which was to be compiled 

In closing, It should be reiterated that the reforms made under 
Bntish Mandate have reduced to a large extent the inequity m the 
distribution of the tax burden that prevailed under the Turkish Regime, 
and may be regarded as a step m advance toivards providing a more 
equitable system of taxation in the future 
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Appendix I, A. 


POPULATION OF PALESTINE AT THE CENSUS OF 1922, ANH 
AS AT JUNE 30 OF EACH OF THE YEARS 1923-1936, 

BY RELIGIONS 1 


Year 

Total 

Moslems 

Jews 

Christians 

Others 

1922 

(Census) 

752,048 

589,177 

83,790 

71,464 

7,617 

1923 

778,989 

609,331 

89,660 

72,090 

7,908 

1924 

804,962 

627,660 

94,945 

74.094 

8,263 

1925 

847,238 

641,494 

121,725 

75,512 

8,507 

1926 

898,442 

663,613 

149,500 

76,467 

8,782 

1927 

917,315 

680.725 

149,789 

77,880 

8,921 

1928 

935,951 

695,280 

151,656 

79,812 

9,203 

1929 

960,043 

712,343 

156,481 

81,776 

9.443 

1930 

992,559 

733,149 

164,796 

84,986 

9,628 

1931 

1,023,734 

753,812 

172,028 

87,870 

10,024 

1932 

1,052,872 

771,174 

180,793 

90,624 

10,281 

1933 

1,104,884 

789,980 

209,207 

95,165 

10,532 

1934 

1,171,158 

807,180 

! 253,700 

99,532 

10,746 

1935 

1,261.082 

826,457 

320,358 

103,371 

10,896 

1936 

1,336,518 

848,342 

370,483 

106,474 

11,219 


1. Statistical Abstract 0} Palestme, 1936 , p. 16 . 
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Yugoslavia 
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Appendix I, C. 

POPULATION OF PxU.ESTINE CENSUS OF 1931 
BY CITIZENSHIP 



Number of atizenf 


Tolal 

Arab* 

Jew* 

Other* 

All countnei 

969.268 

772.904 

IHB09 

21.355 

Pale»Unc* 

881.033 

766.284 

108694 

8.055 

S^Tia 

3.461 

Z096 

354 

i.OM 

J ranvjordaa 

Z693 

2.141 

1 

551 

Egypt 

2.016 

1.158 

286 

572 

[raq 

952 

30 

862 

60 

Penia (iran^ 

2.653 

39 

2.366 

243 

Turkey 

1.842 

^ 67 

1.541 

234 

Yemen 

L790 

14 

1.771 

5 

Czechoalovaku 

1.119 


1.090 

29 

France 

5.082 

458 

3.979 

645 

Germany 

2.945 

3 

1.013 

1,929 

Greece 

1.666 

19 

1.032 

615 

Italy 

1.103 

130 

318 

655 

Lilhuanu 

2.134 


2.131 

3 

Poland 

23,288 



23.203 

85 

Roumania 

2.659 



2.628 

31 

Spam 

1.447 

2 

1.310 

135 

United Kuisdom 

6.870 

29 

2.050 

4.791 

U.S S R. 

9J60 

4 

8,808 

548 

U S. A 

2663 

183 

2.232 

248 

Others and not recorder 

10.487 

242 

9.140 

1,105 
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Appendix VI, A. 

postal traffic STATISTICS! 


Year 

Letters 

Postcards 

Printed 

matters 

Parcels 

Tele- 




and samples 


grams 

1924 

6,655,000 

713,000 

3.258,000 

127,800 

252,300 

1925 

9,909,900 

661,600 

3,620,000 

126,010 

307,165 

1926 

11,496.900 

737,760 

4,410,574 

157,100 

296,530 

1927 

11,996.470 

980,158 

4,607,608 

147,500 

275.165 

1928 

11,564,261 

931.812 

5,284,812 

174,006 

248,717 

1929 

11,625.742 

942,259 

5,750,000 

153,522 

336,902 

1930 

11,763,770 

932,080 

6,194,900 

165,426 

264,378 

1931 

10,787.750 

819,559 

5,839,902 

147,136 

256,350 

1932 

12.389.400 

918,700 

6,446,700 

135,491 

252,600 

1933 

17,716,800 

1,376,400 

9.604,000 

156,873 

307,000 

1934 

21,484,100 

2,081,300 

12,691,900 

190,619 

399,000 

1935 

28,960,959 

2,874,014 

18,552,877 

208,624 

508,332 

1936 

33.736,968 

3,309,904 

20,786,808 

207,868 

482,886 

1937 

33,068.000 

3,300,900 

21,371,100 

197,286 

407,000 


1 . Statistical Abstract of Palestine, 1937-38, p. SS. 
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AppENorx VI, B 
VALUE OF POSTAt MOVEY 
ORDER TRANSACTIONS 2 



1 Palestine potcale I 
1 orders I 

' ItDperu) postaJe j 
i orders 

Inland 

tnoncy 

orders 

1 Foreign money 

1 orders 

Issued 

! Pad 

1 Issued 

Pad ' 

Issued 

Paid 

1926 ' 

75 335 

i 75075 

12621 

2154 

165 250 

22274 

50975 

1927 1 

77 970 

' 77607 

11858 

2,554 

171 147 

14 376, 

64009 

1928 1 

80 239 

i 80 373 

9903 

2798 

170032 

9299 ! 

63 096 

1929 , 

73 724 

' 73486 

9615 

3 760 

(71847 

8885 

64,349 

1930 1 

71207 

7(334 

(3114 

4 722 

(65 950 

12 583 

61492 

1931 1 

72 330 

72 200 

14370 

3985 

138 848 

i 16 034 

64 485 

1932 

72 550 

1 71 783 

14493 

3791 

120300 

1(1717 

61050 

1933 

77152 

76 79-1 

14 927 

3 642 

122 756 

13 106 

127 157 

1934 

84951 

84 872 

16109 

3961 

109 702 

14942 

109096 

1935 

106472 

105 756 

19 045 

4%1 , 

126 774 

2) 959 , 

103 979 


129179 

1286)5 , 

24273 

6953 , 

169288 

23 6691 

138300 


125 626 

125 902 

31612 

8519 

133 502 

195671 

133 450 


2 statistuai ^bUtacl of PalwJuar 1937 38 p 85 
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Appendix VI, C. 
TELEPHONE STATISTICS 3 


Year 

Teleg. & 
teleph. 
trunk 
lines Kras. 

Teleg. & 
teleph. 
local 

lines Kras. 

Teleph. 

instru- 

ments 

Teleph. 

subsc. 

exchange 

lines 

Teleph. 
local calls 

Teleph, 

trunk 

calls 

1924 

10,360 

3,526 ' 

1,816 

1,318 

7,400,000 

468,635 

1925 

11,664 

5,589 

2,226 

1,518 

10,000,000 

532,827 

1926 

11,664 

5,611 

2,551 

1,771 

10,500,000 

562,600 

1927 

12,078 

7,686 

2,846 

1,940 

10,550,000 

493,410 

1928 

12,397 

8,780 

3,232 

2,154 

10,667,000 

551,238 

1929 

12,822 

10,433 

3,977 

2,496 

11,477,910 

564,630 

1930 

13,152 

13,807 

4,336 

2,821 

13,199,600 

632,385 

1931 

13.229 

14,557 

4.602 

2,977 

14,500,000 

685,475 

1932 

13,556 

16,881 

5,248 

3,300 

17,500,000 

819,000 

1933 

13,434 

18,172 

6,155 

3,862 

24,760,500 

969,700 

1934 

14,216 

25,486 

8,243 

4,773 

27,795,200 

1,153,819 

1935 

14,598 

35,430 

10,381 

5,829 

28,735,257 

1,497,256 

1936 

16,532 

50,028 

12,480 

7,041 

30,992,423 

1,870,490 

1937 

19,104 

70,658 

14,848 

8,417 

36,673,200 

1,917,300 


3. Statistical Abstract of Palestine, 1937-38, p. S5. 
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Appendix X, A. 

REVENUE ACCORDING TO GOVERNMENT CLASSIFICATION, 

1933-34 to 1937-38 1 



Heads of revenue 

1933—34 

Actuals 

1934—35 

Actuals 

1935—36 

Actuals 

1936—37 

Actuals 

1937-38 

Actuals 

1. 

Customs 

1,868,598 

2.600.370 

2,751,246 

2,019,479 

1,999,697 

2. 

fort and Marine 

56,489 

90,701 

107.597 

110,206 

129,119 

3. 

Licences, Taxes, etc. 

857.180 

1,075,295 

1.082.427 

852,948 

982,032 

4. 

Fees of Court, etc. 

534.355 

845.923 

913,027 

703,129 

750,666 

5. 

Posts and Telegraphs 

287,843 

355,817 

418.896 

477.493 

508.887 

6. 

Revenue from Govern- 
ment Property 

14,420 

21,619 

23,952 

50,317 

50,363 

7. 

Interest 

56,896 

97.102 

141,279 

150,730 

130,284 

8. 

Miscellaneous 

121,337 

177,886 

154,021 

128,021 

184,128 

9. 

Land Sales 

26,609 

31,640 

18,874 

2,441 

9,234 

10 . 

Grant-in-Aid 

3,823,727 

137,760 

5,296.353 

141,367 

5,611,319 

140,345 

4,494,764 

139,686 

4,744,410 

140,533 

11. 

Colonial Development 
Fund 

24,005 

14,913 

18,793 

6,371 

12,413 

1 


Total 

3,985,492 

5.452,633 

5.770,457 

4,640,821 

4,897,356 


1. Increase during 1934-3-5 and 1935-36 due to expansion of imports 
for home consumption consequent on the increased population and to 
capital importation; and to a general improvement in conditions in rural 
areas resulting from better local harvests. Decrease in 1936-37 and 1937- 
38 due to decline in industrial and commercial activities in general. 

2. More shipping calling at Haifa Port, due partly to existence of 
the Oil Dock. 

3. The maid items of revenue under this head are Excise Duties 
(on tobacco, wines and spirits, matches and salt). Urban Property Tax, 
Rural Property Tax, Stamp Duties, Road Transport Licences and Animal 
Tax. 

4. The main sources of revenue under this head are fees for land 
registration and court fees, 

5. Increases imder this head were mainly in respect of Sale of 
Stamps and Telephone Subscriptions and Trunk Line Calls. 

1. Reports by the Treasurer, 1933-34 to 1937-38. 
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6 The most important sub-head under this item is ‘ State Domain", 
under uhich are recorded the receipu from leases m the reclaimed area at 
Haifa The sub-head Mining Rents and Royalties" includes the pay- 
ment made annually by the PalesUre Potash Ltd. m respect of royalties 
on exports under the conce- ion 

7 Ihe mam item under this head is interest in respect of ‘ Inve-t 
ments by Cron-n Agents of surplus balances 

8 The mam items under this head are the contribution by the 
Palestine Currency Board ui respect of Profits from Currency ' and ap 
preaatioa and profits on investments hdd in respect of surplus balance' 

9 Receipts under this head are mainly due to payment of transfer 
pi ce of lands under the Ghor Mudawxrara Agreement by transferee? 
permitted to dispose of iheir holdings 

20. The Grant in Aid lo respect of the Traos-Jordan Frontier Force 
IS calculated on three-quarters of the actual expenditure under head 
“Trans- Jordan Frontier Force’ and the irbole of expenditure on capital 
norks in Trans Jordan 

Ti Grants to assist Palestine toirards meeting interest charges on 
the capital cost of certain schemes, including Jerusalem Water Suppl>, 
Jerusalem Drainage Scheme, and Hebron Water Supply 
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Appendix X, B. 

EXPENDITURE ACCORDING TO GOVERNWENT CLASSIFICATION, 


1933-34 to 1937-38 2 


Heads of expenditure 

1933—34 

Actuals 

1934—35 

Actuals 

1935-36 

Actuals 

. 1936—37 

Actuals 

' 1937—38 
Actuals 

1 . Pensions 

24,193 

28,747 

34,243 

^ 37,04C 

1 50,588 

2. Public Debt and Loan 
Charges 

127,198 

126,904 

126,449 

126,449 

' 158,896 

3. His Excellency the High 
Commissioner 

9,313 

10,694 

9,103 

10,254 

10,552 

A. Secretariat 

25,433 

24,735 

39,487 

69,463 

76,651 

5. District Administration 

97,712 

108,790 

154,840 

156,931 

165,055 

6. Legal Department 

10,451 

10,294 

11,000 

14,011 

18,112 

7. Judicial Department 

89,534 

91,545 

94,151 

100,882 

1 10,567 

8. Treasury 

15,746 

16,553 

17,095 

20.495 

22,762 

9. Audit 

12,182 

12,793 

13,628 

17,998 

16,746 

1 0. Customs, Excise and I tade 

94,395 

147,620 

243,449 

277.477 

250,530 

1 1 . Department of Health 

135,838 

166,311 

194,632 

204,350 

215,448 

12. Department of Education 

179,635 

201,498 

221,087 

243,243 

300,742 

13. Agriculture and Forests 

115,076 

147,286 

181,003 

— 

— 

13a. Department of Agriculture 
and Fesheries 

_ 


177,387 

321,676 

13b. Department of Forests 

— 

— 

— 

24,322 

25,201 

1 4. Antiquities Department 

8,359 

17,197 

18,340 

23,920 

22,150 

15. Lands and Surveys 

— 

— 

115,823 

124,878 

130,334, 

1 5a. Land Settlement 

27,298 

26,541 

— 

— 

— 

15b. Lands Department 

20,024 

21,455 

— 

— 

— 

1 5c. Survey Department 

60,007 

62,810 

— 

— 

— 

1 6. Development 

7,822 

6,901 

8,304 

17,244 

98,196 

17. Police and Prisons 

486,605 

506,712 

527,467 

744,619 

941,975 

1 8. Migration 

21,392 

29,437 

32,424 

‘ 36,965 

39,226 

1 9. Statistics 

— 

— 

1,499 

4,765 

! 6,418 

20. Trans-Jordan Frontier Force 

172,318 

165,165 

171,187 

179,257 

• 175,182 

21. Defence 

110,125 

144,118 

145,289 

1,297,000 

789,738 

22. Posts and Telegraphs 

167,245 

225,048 

310,778 

351,943 

429,127 

23. Public Works Department 

49,496 

: 48,944 

58,694 

76,396 

132,497 

24. Public Works Recurrent 

189,369 

228,875 

288,086 

320,450 

333,849 

25. Miscellaneous 

189,908 

257,868 

297,473 

502,160 

466,683 

Total Ordinary 

2,446,674 

2,834,841 

3,315,531 

5,159,799 

5,308,901 

26. Posts and Teleg. Extraord. 

27,487 

71,623 

132.301 


112,031 

27. Public Works Extraordinary 

134,359 

262,878 

645,044 


1,614,885 

28. Trans-Jordan Frontier F orce 
Extraordinary 

13,075 

26,592 

18,477 

9,944 

.12,828 

Total Extraordinary 

174,921 

361,093 

795.822 

844,040 

1,739,744 

29. Railways (excess of expen- 
diture over revenue) 

59,259 

33,805 

124.159 

69,631 

230.125 

30. Colonial Development 

24,002 

27! 

690 

32 

18,919 

Total 

2,704,856 : 

3.230.010 - 

4,236.202 ( 

S.073,502 17,297.688 


2 . Reports by the Treasurer, 1933-34 to 1935-36. 
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ApPE^oiSk \i C. 

PALESTINE'S Sa'VRE OF THE OTTOMW PLBUC DEBT 
Acc„rdu.g to U,= T„a., ol Laofaooe ^ f “S 
fZ^T„;:ro« C"" “ e bZ o. U.e p.^ 

dislnbution that ensued the share of Palestine in e cap 

amounted to £P 3 =3. 6t5 o«t ol a total ol £P tt W*! “ ““Z, 

a«5!, ol the total Ottoman PoM.C Debt as It st.^ on the “ . 

01 the arrears relerred to m Arude aa oi the Treaty of Laos^ne, 
reruns to the pertod bet.een tn NDrcb tp.o, and the 6tb Augi^t tP^l. 
the share due by I alestine to bond holders amounted to £P 634.J77 
loan ol th, Soctete des Doc„ Arsenaoa et Consmictiona 
urder discusMon between Turkey and the Sooctc at the une o 
ment and it was arranged that the portion o! ibe capital of this lo^ 
tvhich fell to Ike lot of Palestmc to bear, namely iP 34 44*. should 
left in abeyance until the issues raised by Turkey had been sett ed 

On the ist March 19*8 ''ben tbe account was CNcntually sciuea, 
Palestine s «hare of the sums due to bond holders amounted 


£P 4 577 667 made up as under 

£T 

£T 

Palestine share in the capital of the Debt 

Less Palestine share in -be Loan Dock* 

3 282,625 

3,248,183 

Arsenaux et Conslruaioni \avales 

Arrears of payments for the ^er-ice ol the 
Debt in re'pect of the penod isl March, 

o 4 442 

1920 to 6lh \ugust, 1924 

Amount payable for the servKc of the Debt 
m respect of the penod 6th August, 1924. 


760,45* 

to 1st March, 192S 

Palestme share m the ^kdsances made to the 
Ottoman Go\cmmeDt from tune to time by 
various companies operating ui the Empire 
(AdmimsUation des Fhares and the Societe 



du Cable Cunslanza) 

22,750 
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to ist March, 1928 


6,115 


Less : Payment by Palestine 
on 6th August, 1925 


28,865 

843 28,022 


Total 4,577,667 

It was arranged that payment in respect of capital would be accepted 
in bonds of the various loans at their face value and that coupons would 
also be accepted in payment of arrears and sums due in respect of the 
service of the debt. Bonds and coupons were purchased by Government 
in the open market and settlement was effected on 21st August, 1928, in 
the following manner : — 

£T. 

Nominal value of bonds handed over to the Administra- 
tion of the Debt of the various loans 3,147,55° 

Coupons handed over in respect of arrears and suras 
necessary for the service of the Debt for the period 
6th August, 1924, to ist March, 1928 793,52 1 

Palestine share in the redemption by drawings for the 


period 6th August, 1924, to ist March, 1928, 
abandoned to the Debt Council 43,256 

Palestine share of redemptions by purchase abandoned 


to the Debt Council 


118,821 

Palestine share in coupons payable on 6th August, 1924 25,044 

Interest on twenty annuities paid in advance 

67,689 

Payment in cash (£P. 258,836): 

£P. 

382,198 

Payment on account in 1925 

164,425 


Interest at 2)^% thereon 

11,398 

£T. 4,578,079 

Palestine share in the Reserve Fund 

13,006 


Palestine share in the Tripoli Fund 

1,936 


Final payment due on ist March, 1928 

68,071 



£P. 258,836 


412 

4,577,667 


Less : Surplus resulting from fractions of bonds 
and coupons abandoned by Palestine 
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The cost of this arrangement to the tax-payer which was met from 
current revenue amounted to £P 813,248 made up as follows — 

£P 

Cash \-alue of bonds and coupons purchased on the 
open market and delivered to the Council of the 
Ottoman Public Debt S 79 » 3 ®* 


Amount pajable on ist Mardi, igzS, to the CoimciJ 
of the Ottoman Public Debt in respect of unprocured 
bonds and coupons and of advances, as calculated 


by the Council 


258,836 




838,136 

Less 




(a) 

Interest at the rale of il'tSo on a pay 
meet of £P 164 425 made by Palestine 
in 192J on account of annuities 

JJ.39S 


(b) 

I^lesline share on valuations on March 




xst, 1924 of >- 
(i) Reserve Fund 

23,006 



(r) Tripoli Fund 

1.936 



8:1,796 

Interest at the rate of 4^ on the sum of iP 68,071 
from 1st March, 1938 the date on which it was paj’able 
to the Council of the Ottoman Public Debt, until the 
2ist August 192S, the date on which the amount was 
actually paid 1,452 


Total Cost 


813,248 


This 'etUement, however, left the following matters outstanding — 
(a) The Debt Couna) accepted the bonds handed over by Palestine 
in settlement of its share of the debt m respect of Turkish Lottery Bond , 
but in view of the nature of thc^ bonds it was agreed that the bonds 
will not entirely extinguish the liabihty^of Palestine The Debt Counal 
was, therefore, charged vntb the adqumstratian of the bonds handed and 
with the encasement of premia and the redemptions which befall them 
Sums collected were held by the Council to meet the liability of 
Palestine m respect of Tuiki'-h Lottery Bonds redeemed at high premia. 
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This portion of the Debt was finally settled in 1934 by the payment of 
£P. 454 to the Debt Council. 

(b) The Banque Bauer Marshal & Cic. held an amount of 
£13,974. o. 3d. for the service of the 5% Treasury Bonds 1913. The 
Debt Council claimed this amount, but the Bank refused to surrender it. 
In computing Palestine’s share of the total debt the sum held by the 
Bank was deducted from amounts outstanding. Should the Debt Council 
fail in its claim, Palestine will be called upon to contribute its share in 
this amount. 

(c) Turkey has put forward a claim for the sole ownership of the 
Reserve Fimd and the Tripoli Fund. The claim has been resisted and 
an arbitration has been proposed. The share of Palestine in these two 
funds was, however, taken into account in the settlement effect; but this 
cannot be regarded as final until an award is given. Arbitration pro- 
ceedings have not as yet commenced. 
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Cooperative movement, 368 et seq.; 
among Arabs, 373 el seq.; among 
Jews, 369 et seq.; consumers’, 374. 

Cooperative purchase organizations, 368. 

Cooperatives, 142, 147, 162, 165, 241, 
291, 333, 352, 358, 359, 366, 396; 
agricultural, 370 el seq.; credit, 
see under Cooperative credit socie- 
ties; diversified producers’, 371. et 
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seq of agricultural industries, 372 
el seg specialized producers’, 371, 
Bhole'ale 3?5 et seg 
Copper carbonate 66 
Comer sta'd sellers 3S9, 360 
Corporation Us 527 
Coltoa, piece goodi, ZS3 271, 402, 
raw and waste 2*0 401, spuming 
26S thread 253 weaving, 218, 
265 >-am 218 2'Q 271 402 
Country merchant 363 
Cows bre^s of 174, milk yield of, 
177 number of I'l 173, tiombee 
of dairy 1*7 ot ^rab iantitTS, 
177 of Jewuh farms 178 See 
alse under Cattle and Liiestock. 
Credit agricultural set under Agncul* 
tural credit s>stem 457 et seg, 
see olio under Bank interest rates. 
Bank loans Banking and Co* 
operative cte<i.t socieliw 
Crops, 46 49 lU 191 193 205. 209 
345. principal 121 et re^ , rota 
tion of US 197 See aiso wider 
Cereals and under indiiidual aops 
Crosbie R. E H 129 348 370, 520, 
524 

Cucumbers 159 160 162 201 
Cuinet Vital, 304, 315 
Cultivable land 43 et te,; see dsa 
under Area 

Currency, 445 et seg u circulation, 
449 et seg , iDjk,tJoo and depreoa* 
tion 445 

Currency Board See under Palestine 
Currency Board 

Cunency Reserve Fund, 452 et srg 
Customs, agreeroents, 130 153 142 209, 
420 427 429 430 431 Depart* 
ment of see w dir Department 
of Customs Excise and Trade, 
duues UO 132 133 151 168, 210 
222 225 227 434 43S 508, 512, 
529 530 531 et seg 555, legisla* 
tion 432 et seg See olsa under 
TariB 

Cyd^towiU G 352 353 354 355 
Cj-pnis, 175 


Damascus 116, 226, 309, 3l5 
Oar’a, 324 
Bates, 202 

•Davar" (daily paper), 293 
Dead Sea, S. SO. S3, 54, 55. 64 66, 116, 
220, 257, 534, analysis of, water, 
57 58, 35 boundary, 4, economic 
value of, minerals, 60 et seg , «* 
ploitation of, minerals 277 et seg ; 
level of, 57, 111, minerals in solu* 
tma in. 57 et seg, 111, naugatioa 
on, 334, volume of, 57 
Debentares. 493 

Debt Charges (soverwment) 551, 553 
Detb, SbuktJ L Company, 64, 257 
Defence, public expenditure on, 456 
et se<; 

Deir ’Obied 64 

Delfiner Silk Factory, LtiL, 268 
Demonslratiooj (agncultural), 188 et 
seg 

Department of Agncultuie, 56, 136, 160, 
188, 190, 191, S52 

Depsnme'it of Costoms, Excise end 
Trade, 230 382, 397, 409 
Z^eputoent stores, 361, 362 
Deposits (m banks and credit coopen* 
uses). 229, 460 461, 462, 463, 464, 
465 468, 469, 470, 471. 472, 473, 
474, 475, 477. 484, 483, 486, 487, 
488. 489 490 

Direct marketing, 357 et teg 
Diseases, tontro] and suppression of 
anunal 182 et seg , control of 
plant, and pests, 181 et seg See 
also under Research 
Distnbutios, retad, 359 et seg , tee 
else under hlukeUng 
Donkeys, 176 et seg 
Doukiw 5toses 7 , 75 et seg^ SO, 85, 
86 447 

Drawback ^stem, 223, 421, 432 
Drayton, 10 

Dress and todet industries, 35, 251, 252 
254 235. see also under Apparel 
And Clothing 
Drazes, 11, 37 

Dura, 122, 133 154 197, 293 
Dyciag, 228, 267, 26s 


Da/lar Khanak. ‘8 
Dairy {atTning n; 

Dairy industry, i?3 i9?, !09, see alse 
under Lives oeV 

Dairy products, 172, 173 353 371, 372 

dijffreitl product* 


Eagle, Nathaniel, 352 
Economic Board of Palestine, 501 
Education agricultural 185 et seg . » 
regard to animal husbandry, 190 
et seg , pubUc expenditure on, 5SO 
et seg , technical 294 et seg See 
also stnder Schools 
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IvK-qilaais, IfiO, 201. 

1&-5 C SO}., 204. 211, 200. 428. 

EkOPI, Wo. 1S8, lo5, 217. 225, 224; 
twtic v.ith, 425, 420, 428 (i Sfq. 
cu:t7nc>% 445. •ISO, 447, 440. 

■iiin ‘.Vub, 50. 

‘Hiii il ‘.\uii-.h, 51. 

'.'..'rub. 180, ICO. 

•n-.'s 51. 

‘£ii; DitC, 5!. 

•Eiii 51. 

‘Ebt Jidi, 51, 02. 

’Em KufiJjnc’), 51. 

‘Kin Rtibii), 51. 

'Eiiv Sidcir. 51. 

‘Em Sulun, 51, 

El«lr;c cfu-ray, 2S2, i(t cho under 
Uydro-cicctric tkvclopnj.'nt. 

E!tc!i£'4l nuchincty, 248. 

KU-viric pUal.-t, 24S. 

Elcctii-; i>ov.cr, lale of, for inilu.'-trj', 
250 I'i ;fq.; and iran.oai.-.-ivin, 254, 
2.1! fJ irq. 

EE-ctfkily, 221. 222, 225. 227, 242, 
(cicciric phnts) 242. 

EL'aari-Volr.'.nf, I., 281. 

l^ilc Lid., 257. 

Enibroidrry, 210, 2o7. 

j.ntin'raiiofj. 2'> « uq. 

Er.'.pIoyw‘.‘!i(. u'c under Persons cra- 
idojcii and Imuor in indu.-iry. 

Km}tli3y!r,.'!ii Central Burc.au, 291. 

Ivia.oio.a, C., 2oO. 294, .196, 407. 

Eriuino dLe.!.<cs, 184. 

E'airatloa, Phin of, 5, 0 , 45, Si, HI, 
112, !!2, 119, 208, 271, 272, 

Il-;.eni!.;l oiL, nunufaciurc of, 273; 
%mIuc os caporls and imports of, 
279. 

KUiti<i-n, S., 2C6, .110, 2W. 

Ks-cisj Duties, 512 e! fcq.; on sntoxi- 
catinsi litjuors and methyl.itcd 
spirit;, 253. 50S, 512, 330. 536 et 
seq.; on raatchM, 512, 530, 532 
et icq.t o;t 5 . 1 U, 64, 257, 512, 520, 
514; on tokicco, 262, 512, 530, 534 
et i<q. 

EipcnrfUure, S’*r Public e.'spenditurc. 

Exports, asiricultural. 111, 121, 142, 
190 ft seq.; before the War, 387; 
di-.trihuiioii of, by m.iin countries, 
416 et scq.: invPiblc, 392, 393, 
394, 439; merchandise, by main 
classes, 409 cl seq.; of articles whol- 
Iv or mainly manufactured, 410, 
411 et seq.; of articles wholly or 
mainly unmanufactured, 410, 413 
et seq.; of food, drink and tob.acco, 


409 cl scq.; of individuat coramo- 
dilies, icc under di^crent commo- 
dities; of locally manumclured 
good.', 252 et scq., 296, 409 cl seq,; 
oraaniration for h.indling, 366, see 
alto under Commission agents, 
Foreign trade, oryaniiation and 
lin.incing o:, end WhoU-sale trade, 
char.'icierbticj of; per capita, 291, 
et seq.; proportion of. to imports,. 
292; to neighboring countries, see 
under Tr.rdc with neighboring 
countries; trade centers, jcc under 
Trade centers; anlue 01 tot.il, 243, 
239, 390, 39t. 

Exteiiiion work (agricultural), ISS et 
seq. 


I'air.', 377, JS2. 

Kir.!h Spri.’i.g,', Si. 

Paris, B-isim, 54. 

F.itiners’ Bank, 501. 

F.;rr.idiya, 139, 190. 

Farwana, 190. 

Federation of Arab L.abor, 291. 

Fedendion of JenLh Imbor, see Gen- 
cn.! Fed'emtion of Jewish Labor. 

Fees for services (Government), 511, 
512, 515, 539 el seq. 

Feinwcll, k. J., 3Sl. 

I'eUnliin, 7, 3o, 190. 246, 248, 249, 350, 
251, 252, 157, 15S, 159, 260, 362, 
364, 372, 274, 579, 459, 496 ct seq., 
5QS. 

Fencing of Machinery Ordinance of 
1927, 2SS, 289. 

Fertilizers, 64. 189 , J91, 193, 197, 

198; possibility of producing con- 
centrated, 65 et seq. 

Figs, 154 el seq. 

Finance, public, see under Fiscal system. 

Financing institutions, 461 et seq.; see 
also under Banking, Banlcs and 
Cooperative credit societies. 

Fiscal syslent, Chap, X; general re- 
marks about, 554, ct scq.; historical 
background of, 507 ct scq.; reforms 
ill, 509. 

Fish, 67 et scq., 121, 205. 206. 

Fisher, 77. 

Fisheries, o7 et seq., 532. 

Fla.v, 197. 

Flour, 12 s, 129, 200, 207, 308, 211, 347. 

Fioiir-niilling, 216, 224, 235, 236, 237, 
245, 254, 2SS, 258. 

Fodder, 56. 123. 124, 136, 173, 177, 
179, 180, 181, 188, 203, 206, 210. 
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Food jodustfiM, 33, 3S0, 231, 232, 234, 
242, 248, 254 el seg See also «»- 
tier utdtculual jood iitduslms 
foodsluffs, tra* in, SSI, 3SS, SS3, 3SS, 
356, 361 

Foreign banks 457. 460, 46!, 465, 462 
<{ seg , 472, 477 
Foreign residents, 4 
Foreign trade, Qhap Mil, financing 
of, 394 <I stg o'ganisaLon of, 394 
el i/9, posUVi'sr dcselopticat ol, 
3S7 et seg , problcnu of, 439 rt 
seg 

Forest areas 44, J4, 56 
Forest resenes. 35 et seg 
Forests, 54 el seg , 33, gS el seg 
French Sir Lewis, ill 
Ftoniitr mcreharii, 363 
Fnut, conservin;; of, 254. 256, atnu, 
ie* uBtfer Citrus, deciduous, trees, 
156 et sr9 , gtowiti* of. Ill, 113, 
U4, US, jijas jeUitt and juices, 
145, 2S6, 2SS, “other", 146 el seg ; 
picsened, 257, 253, 259 See «iso 
under diferml J/ailJ 
rrjit M tree aercbanl. 365 
Fuel oS, mporta of, 400, 401 


Galilee, S, 63, tl9, 146, 176 , Hills, 6. 45, 
U3 

Gau, 63, 66, 63, 106, 126, 130, 216 
tl stg , 267, 178, 335 3S8, 377, $00, 
507, Airport, 333, Port, 338, Sub- 
District, 4, 130, (Cau 
126, 131, 134, 148, 151. 155 
General Agricultural Councrl, 145. 382 
Genera] FederaiuRi of Jewish Labor, 
288, 291 et leg^ 309, 324 
General Sfortgag* Bank of PaJestuie, 
458, 493, 494. 4PS 
Geographical regions, 4 el stg 
Gereb Company, loo 
German Sjruui Orphanage, 219 
Ghot, 57, 61, 70. 84, jr* aSio under 
Jordan Valley 

S*"?' Mudawwara Land Agreement, 37- 
Gitls Training Farm. 187 
Gvv’at, 197. 

Giza, 269 

Goadby and Doukhan, 75, 79, 87, 83, 
Goat^ 170, 171, 17J, 175, ,1 ttg, m, 

_ , t84, 304 207 

GoltLchroidt, 

^TbSc 1,2 „ 

Grand Uouhn de Palestine, 2SS- 


G^nossky, A, 44, 52, 436 
Giiuit»-]n add, 295, 513, 544, 567 
Crapefniit, 122. 139, 144, 192, 202, 
2JI, 4I2, see aiso under Cilno 
Icusts 

Grapes, ISI el «<|, 19?, 202. 207, 218. 

260. see cisa under Vines 
GrunaakJ, (Curt, 228, 250, 473, 494, 
495, 496 

Cuatdiaa Insurance Compacy, 501. 
GuKsich. D, 25. 247. 248, 346, 351. 
Cjrpsum, 63 cl seg , 263 


Haargaz Cooperauve Soc-etj, 274. 
If'ckfai Cooperative, 371 
Haifa, S3, 54, 63, 67, 63, 106, 111. 112, 
113, 114, 20s, 215, 216, 217, 220. 
225. 238, 246, 255, 231. 316, 317, 
323. 324, 333, 335, 358, 372. 376 
el stg, 387, 388, 396, 494, 507, 527, 
atbuntdratioa renter, 4, Port, 45, 
334, 335, 336, 337, 567; Sub-Eui- 
triet, 4. 127, 231, 134, 137, 148, 
ISI, 155 

HaiU-Aoe (railaay], 3l8 
Haifa-Ja&a road, 308, 379 
Haifa-N'auitth road, 308 
Haifa Ralah (ladway), 318. 
Haifa-Samckh (railway), 318 
Haifa Silicate Cnck Works, 265. 
Haifa-TO'kam road, 308 
Hakim. George, 443 et stg 
“Haiaashbit Harnerkui", 292, 374, 37S 
et seg 

Haaisa, £1, 70, 71 

UondKra'ts, 223, 241, 268, 272, 283; 
Jearsh, 228, 242 et seg, 247, 248 
et seg See afro under lodustry 
Harbor,, 22$, 336, 377, see eiso under 
Uater Inn.p^, and Peru; 
llasba-nt, 116 
‘'Haasneh'', 292, 

Kay. 205 
Hayman, C. 217 
Hebrew Technical Institute, 29$ 
Hebrew University, 191, 195, 196, 199 
Hebron. 56. 63, 220, 363, 377, 500, 507. 
Sub-Dstricl. 4, 5, 126, 131, 134, 
148, ISl, 155 
Hedera, 12 

“Uevrath Ovdim”, 292 
Hides and skins, 176, 275, 401, 414. 
Hijaa Railway, 315 et seg, 317, 318, 
320, 321, 323, 324, 325, 327, 537. 
HjUs, S, 6. 45, 113, 114, 

Bilmy, Dsiar, 89 

Bunadeb, S B, 41 el seg, 163, 213 el 
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siij., Jo-1, +45. 

Hinden, Rita, 230, 245. 246, 247, 2S2, 
2S3, 2SS, 291, 296, 391, 393, 403, 
414. 

Hiricli, Julius, 36S, 

Hirsch, S., 175, 176. 

HLtadruth, sae Gaieral Federation of 
Jewish Labor. 

Hi.storical remains, 71, 72. 

Holdheira, Gcrh.ird, 3S1. 

Holland Bank Union, 467. 

Honey, 204, 

Hooficn, S., 223, 445, +46, 447. 

Hopkins, Lister G., 1 et scq. 

Hornell, James, 69. 

Horowita, D., 119, 229, 230, 245, 246, 
247, 252, 2S3, 235, 291, 296, 391, 
393 , 403 , 414. 

Horses, 170, 171, 176 e! scq., IS4. 

Horticultural Service, invcatig.itions by, 
192 ct sc<i. 

Horticultural stations, 1S9 el seq. 

Horticulture, 210, 340. 

Horwill, F, G,, 129. 

House and Land Tax, 512, see aho 
Werko. 

Hula, Basin, 5, 15, 203, 210; Lake, 5, 
SO. 53. 67, llo. 117; Plain, 57, 112, 
113, llo, 117. 

HOta scheme (irrigation), 50, 116 et 
seq. 

Hussayni, M. Y. EI-, 443 et seq. 

Hydro-electric development, S3 ci seq., 

60 . 

Hydrographic survey, 20. 


Immigrants (Jewish), and Palestinuin 
citirenship, 33 ct seq.; belonging 
to manufacturing occupations. 229 ; 
capital brought by, 223, 393, sec 
aho under Capital; categories of, 
21 et seq.; character of, as to sc.c 
and age, 27 el seq. 

Immigration, and foreign trade, 383, 
389; and industrial growth, 224, 
228 cl seq., 239; and the growth 
of local market, 347 el seq.; causes 
of, 20 et seq.; course of, and coun- 
tries of previous abode, 24 el seq., 
560 c: seq.; illegal 28 ct seq.; 
volume and character of, 19 el 
seq. 

Imperial Airw.ays, Ltd., 338, 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 375. 

Imperial Ottoman Bank, 464, see aho 
under Ottoman Bank. 

Import duties, 129, 132, 161, 434, 438, 
see also under Customs and Tariff. 


Import merchants, 394. 

Imports, agricultural, 199 el seq.; be- 
fore the V/.ir, 3S7; by countries 
of origin, 405 et seq.; invisible, 
394; merch.'indise, 397 et seq.; of 
articles wboiJy or mainly manu- 
factured, 397, 401, et seq., 405; of 
food articles of the kind manu- 
factured in Palestine, 259; of food 
drink and tobacco, 397, 398 et 
seq., 405 ; of groups of articles, 397 
et seq.; of individual commodities, 
see under diSerent commodities; 
of industrial machinery, 226, 245, 
25l ; of more important metal 
articles, 273; of raw materials and 
articles mainly unmanufactured, 
251, 397, 400 et seq., 405; organiza- 
tion for handling, 394 et seq., sec 
also under Wholesale trade; per 
cipita, 391 ct seq.; proportion of, 
to e.cportc, 392, 439; to neighbor- 
ing countries, sec Trade with neigh- 
boring countries; trade centers, see 
•under Trade centers; v.alue of total, 
34S, 3S9, 390, 398, 404, 405. 

Industrial and Financial Corporation 
of Palestine, 458, 495. 

Industrial development, (position in 
1927) as compared with pre-War 
situation, 2.30 et seq.; from 1928 
to 1935, 239 et seq.; pre-War 
hindrances to, 222 cl seq.; promot- 
ing factors to, 224 ct seq.; since 
the War, 223 et seq.; slowjr.g-down 
in new (since 1936), 245, et seq.; 
some indices of post-W^ar, 250 et 
seq.; up to the beginning of 1928, 
230 cl seq. 

Industrial Emplo>mcnt of Women and 
Children Ordinance and Regula- 
tions of 1927, 288, 289, 290. 

Industrial financing, 438, see also under 
Banking and Banks. 

Industrial machinery, import of, 226, 
243, 251, 402, 403. 

I.ndustrial production, 223, 233, 235, 
256, 348; Jewish, 243, 244, 249. 

Industrial relations (between employers 
and laborers), 263 ct seq. 

Industries, Arab, 221, 250, 240; Cen- 
suses of, see under Census; general 
situation of, in 1927, 230 el seq.; 
home, 223, 230; Jewish, 221, 229, 
240 el seq., 246, 247 et seq.; most 
important individual (1927), 233 
et seq.; pre-War, 2lS ct seq.; prin- 
cipal individual, 234 ct seq., see 
also under Ike different individual 
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,«duHrus. recession 

established, m 1935 w'd 

et sea , relaln-e importance ol tw 

Sffemnt groups of. it. 19J7. 23J tt 

Indurtry, Chap V, Labor in. 282 rt 
stq, position of, before the World 
War, 2lS el seg problems eon- 
fronung Palestine s, 295 <1 se» . 
relation of to PalcsUne’. internal 
trade, 3-45 el teq 
Inland plains, 112 et je^ 

Insecticides. 189, 194 
l«un..l Wd, Ch,p Vll, 

acleristics ol Palestine s. 34» el 
sei7 , promotion of 381 el i*9 
relation of agriculture industry »d 
social factors to Palestine s, MS et 

Investment bankini, 49S, 495, see also 
under Banks 

Ir^ «! 217 22!, 225. 333. 38S. 423. 

Irac[ Petroleum Companv, 52, 324, 377, 
388. 418 

Iron, ban and girders. 402, ore, 65 
Iniab’e land. 32 et s'9 , see alio under 
Irrigation end Walcf supply 
IrnwOon 112 lU US a “5- '«'• 
192, 209 265 from reservoiis, 118, 
from men, 49 et s,9 , ItS 
208, schemes, let under Huli 
203 from wclL, 32, 119 et teq. 
208 schemer see order Hull 

scheme ard Jordan canal <niSb 
lei cl] project 
Ish Hunnt* 3"0 


teni^m Electric and Public S«mce 
Corporation, 2S1, 281, 

‘"’“I" 

Je*^Ubor, see under „ 

Je»«ih \alionil FoundaUOT, 3-0 
Jewish Nauonal Home, 29t 
Jewish settlements, 13, 15. H • 

126. 131, 134. 148. 156. 162, IM. 

». 31, 32, 53, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 
39 

Jetrwl. 5. 6,45. 47. 51 
Jildik Land*. M . 

' «°nom,c tontooni ‘“«M **" 

„Upnl»W, «2 j j„ 

Jobnsoi W Jo *‘9>f ,, (. .» M, 

157 160, 190. 192, 19S, 225, 
Jordan canal (high lei el) project. 50. 


Jabotui«ky, V , 3S1 
Jalia 67 63, 106 111 114 208 215. 

216 217, 218 219 220 238, 262 

266 294, 315 323 324, 331 335, 

336 358, 376 383 387 396 494. 

507, Port 334 333, 336 el seq , 
Sub-Dirtrirt 4 126 131 134 137, 
148, 151, 155 

JaBa Tel Anv, admmirtiatioa center, 4 

Jal)ul)a, 331 

Jebel Fereidcs, 64 

Jebel KaramBnl 62 

Jebel Usdum, 64, 257 

Jtdda, 263 

Jenin, 106, Sub-Dutncl, 4, 115, 127, 
131. 134, 137, 148 iSl, 155 
Jerkm Jones, C M , 321, 328, 330 
Jericho, 49, SO, 66, 136. 115, 118, 137, 
146, 157, 162, 189, 190 


Judaean HJL, S, 6, 113, 114, 


Kabce Springs 51 

Kadoot e. Sir Elhs, 186, 542 

Bafr Kama, 8 , 

.Pd S..U. Ud, 

karUr, 119 

Kedera Credit Bank, 493 ^ 

Keith Roach, E. 7. 50, 51. S3, 55. 64. 

Keren ’Ka>emeth Leisrael (Jewish Ka 
tional Fund), 52 
Kerosene, import of, 402 
Kersennek, 122, 125, 200 
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Khan Hatrura, 63, 64, 66. 

Khardji Land (tribute paying), 73, 76. 
Kirkuk, 38S. 

Kaslion, 5. 

K. L. M. Royal Dutch Airlines, 338. 
Krinitzi, A., 274. 

<‘Kupat Holim,” 292. 


Labor, accident insurance, 287; child, 
290; female, 289, 290; in industry, 
282 et seq.; inspection of factories, 
289; legislation, 288 el scq.; manu- 
al training and technical education, 
294 et seq.; strikes, 289, 294; un- 
employment, 246, 287, 288, 290; 
unions, 283, 284, 290 et seq.; wage 
rates, 283 et seq.; working con- 
ditions and terms, 287 el seq. 

Laborers employed, see under Persons 
employed. 

Lace making, 218, 267. 

Lake HQb, S, 50, 53, 67, 116, 117. 

Lake Tiberias, 53, 55, 67, 113, 117, 334. 

Land, area, 4, 43, 111; and buildings 
property of State by purchase, 86; 
catagories of, 75 et seq.; cultivable, 
43 et seq., 78, 111, 203, 209; dis- 
cription of, and production. 111 
et seq.; forest, 54 et seq.; irrigable, 
49 et seq., see also wider Irrigation; 
kinds of, 114; taxation, 97 et seq., 
see also wider Fiscal system, his- 
torical background of. Rural Pro- 
perty Tax, and Urban Property 
Ta.x; Urban, see wider Area; vil- 
lage and settlement ‘built-on’, see 
wider Area. 

Land code, 75, 77, 81, 82, 83, 98, 105. 

Land law, 75, 88, 93. 

Land registration, 78, 99 et seq. 

Land sales, 450. 

Land settlement, 99 et seq. 

Land survey, 78, 99 et seq. 

Land tenure. Chap. Ill; catagories of, 
75 et seq. 

Lands and Surveys (department of), 
137. 

Language, 37 et seq. 

Latrun, 187. 

Leather, 219; export of, goods, 253,276; 
imports of, goods, 276; industries, 
231, 232, 237, 242, 254, 275 et seq. 

Lebanon, 47, 57, 225, 308, 387. 

Legal services, 246, 247, 549. 

Legal tender, 443, 448. 

Legumes, 114, 122, 124, 191, 20S, 345. 

Lemons, 122, 139, 202, 412, see also 
wider Citrus fruits. 


Levant Bonded Houses, 378, 

Levant Fair, 383. 

Levantin, 369. 

Licences and fees for services (govern- 
ment), 511, 512, 513, 539 et seq. 

Liddani, 116. 

Limestone, 63 ; bituminous, 62. 

Liquor, excise on, sec under Excise du- 
ties; industries, 253 el scq., see 
also under Wines and Spirits; pro- 
duction, consumption and e-xport 
of, 210. 

Literacy, 36 cl seq., 186, 210. 

Livestock, imports of, 173, 174, 175, 
177, 399; number and value of, 
in 1937, 171; slaughtered, 174, 175. 
See also under .Animal disea^, 
Animal husbandry’, and Dairy 
farming. 

Local banks, 437, 460, 461, 463, 466, 
467 et seq.!' 472, 477. 

Location (of Palestine), 43. 

Lockouts (in industry), 294. 

Locusts, 181, 182. 

Loewengart, Dr. Stephan, 62, 63. 

L.O.T. Polish Airlines, 339. 

Luft, 375. 

Luke, H. C., and Keith-Roach, E., 7, 
SO, 51, S3, S3, 64, 70, 315. 

Lydda, 53, 217, 218, 315, 330, 338, 358. 


Ma'an, 316. 

ilacaroni, 216, 254, 236. 

Machinery, agricultural (e.xempted from 
import duty), 432; industrial, im- 
ported, 226, 245, 251, 402; indust- 
ries 248; manufacture of milling, 
220 . 

Magdiel, 331. 

Magharibah, S. 

Magnesium chloride, 67. 

Maldtil Land, 79 et seq., 84, S3, 89, 98. 

Maize, 114, 122, 133 et seq., 136, 137, 
197, 198, 200, 412. 

ilajaHah, 73. 81, 92, 93, 93. 

Majdal, 189, 190, 218, 267. 

Alakraka, 66. 

Manual training (industrial labor), 294 
et seq. 

Alanufacturers’ association, 297, 368. 

Alaqla, El, 70, 71. 

Maritime Plain, 4, 6, 47, 48, 112. 

Alarj Ibn ‘Amir, S, see also under 
Esdraelon. 

Market dependency, 343 et seq. 

Marketing, cooperative, see under Co- 
operative marketing and Coopera- 
tive movement; direct, 357 et seq.; 
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channtb and asecacs, 3S7 r* •* 
ciuus, 143 <» - ‘H’ 

facilitits STS tJ «7 . 
mdk and mtlW 
.M.ouxeoi' U7 
Set oSso urder Internal trade, Ke- 
tail ard Wbolesale 

Masudi>a, EU 316 , 

Matches, excise duly on S». S” 
el stq , manulacture of, 2J6, i<» 

‘■1 r< «A 

Ualrukah Land 82 « Jefl ^ “ 

Maual Land, 80 «t «9 . M. 87. »7, 

llSttrranean Fruit Fly WS. 181. iSl. 

193 m 

Meir Shfeya 157 

M«lhami)a, 64 . 

Melons ard nater mc-ons, 115, l>7. ” 
ttq 202 207 
Menhamia 263 

Merchandise e^potis fce EsP«'^ 
3 ,Ierchand,.e uaporu s« JfJS*®”*" 
•■MetUi Hacooperaxiah , 2« 

Mcshi Sak WofU, 26s ,j, 

Meal ncrk sod indiHiry, 216. 2-0, 221. 

231 232 234 233 242 24$, 234. 

272 (t itq 
Metric ‘j'stem, 379 
Mctulla 30$. 

Mice field 181, 182 
MichacUs. A. 240 473 
iliddlcmen »e* u-^der Ujt dijeunt 
ofcrret movencnt for tte d* 
minajoT of o68 t* itq 
MiLi-eh Isra-l AcreuHu'ul School, 185, 
187 183 15S 193 

Milk 171 174 177, disposal of. 1»9, 
impcrt of condensed and powdtf, 
172 203, ptoduclwn, 17S. 1*9, 
\ilu* of output 1*9 
MiUct lee urder Dura 
Mfiluig fiput 216 23-., 23S, 236, 237, 
254 255 258, nce, 254, 256 
MiU., E„ 4 111 349 
Mmersi resources, 57 et leq , nieta^ 
mincmls, 66 ef Jeg , Non inetaw 
aineials, 63 et jeg See oho tadtr 
ike drjeretil nimera'j 
Minerals in solution n the Dead Sea, 

57 el ieq , exploiution of, 59 et 
teq , prospeca of, 60 <1 itq • 
quantities of, 57 el seq ; use» of, 

58 el seq 

Hut Land, 76, 77, el stq , 79, SO, &*• 8S. 


86, 6!. «. «. «'• 

Mist Airlines, 333 

B6.t.n* S,*». C1“P- 

Mo.S.y “ 

Money lenders. 496, 49S 

Money lending merchant. 363 

.M«lon S«P<.™ Bomca. S« „ 

Iloto!'t«n,p6rt. 

ree alia under Roads. „j— 

..h.do, 

Roads. . . , , 

Mount Carmel, 

Mount Hcrmoa. S3 

SSTliniVs^ rt /e7. 29. 

92, 94. 99, 519, 525 
Uusmulot. 99’ J27 
Mussel Scale, 181, 182. 


ilS mSa t«. Mj «. *y 1!., 217, 

Naaf. Sulayman Bey, 71 
Nasstb, 316 
Nathan, B, 331 

N.U6661 B>.2 o! ,'“M„tsa8= 

Banl^ AM 

Natural gas, 61, 62 

rrrm,"""./.’. >3’. »'■ 

148 151 ISS 
•Nesher”, Ltd, 263 
Ntana, 331 

“Nit" Company, 292, 503 
Noetlms, Dr Fitr, 71 , 

Nomad populaUon, 3, IS, 3 . 

Bedouins. 60,61.273 

Novoroeysky, M ’,,0 

“\Kr" Safely Match Co.. 279 
Oats, 136, 197, 193 j pcpula- 

Occupatlonal distnbiition loi i~i' 
tion), 31 et seq 
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Oil crops, 124 el seq. 

Oils, acid, 401; crude, in transit, 423; 
essential, 279 el seq.; fuel 401; 
natural, 62, 67; olive, see under 
Olive oil ; other vegetable, than 
olive, 2S5, 428; sesame, 218, 221, 
252, 255. 

Olive oil, edible, 252, 253, 254, 255; 
export of, 146, ISO, 252, 253, 259, 
413; import of, 147, ISO, 217, 255, 
259, 401; inedible, 252, 253, 254, 
255, 266 el seq.; marketing of, 146, 
147; pressing, 147, 216 el seq., 221, 
234, 255; research on, 193; yield 
of, 146, 148. 

Olives, area under, 148; attacked by 
Mediterranean Fruit Fly, 182; 
growing, 55, 113, 114, 146 el seq., 
209; import and c.xport of preserv- 
ed, 202; number of olive trees, 148; 
research on, 193; yield of, in oil 
148. 

Onions, 201. ^ 

Oranges, estimated cost of placing a 
bo.x of, on the United Kingdom 
market, 144; export of, 139, 202, 
411, 413; growing of, 6; research 
on, 197. See also under Citrus 
fruits. 

Orphelinat Agricol ties Peres Trapbts, 
187. 

Osman, Mukdim, 222. 

Ottoman Bank, 459, 464, 467, 501. 

Ottoman Land Law, 75, 79, 84, 

Ottoman Public Debt, 508, 554, 570 el 
seq. 

Ottoman Public Debt Administration, 
SOS, 509, 571. 


Paints, 279. 

Palestine Airways, 339. 

Palestine Alcohol and Carbon Acid Co., 
279. 

Palestine Brewery Ltd,, 260, 

Palestine Broadcasting Service, 190, 541. 
Palestine Ceramic Industry, 265. 
Palestine Citizenship Order, 38. 
Palestine Company (salt), 257. 
Palestine Corporation Ltd., 256. 
Palestine Currency Board, 447, 448, 449, 
451 el seq., 454, 455, 456, 457. 
Palestine Economic Corporation (of 
New York), 277, SOI. 

Palestine Electric Corporation, 49, SO, 
S3, 54, 117, 250, 281. 

Palestine Electric Wire Co., 280. 
Palestine Foundries and Metal Works, 
272. 


Palestine Fruit Products Company 
*‘.'\ssis”. Ltd., 256. 

Palestine Jewish Colonization Associa- 
tion, 191, 195, 198, 369, 370, 504, 
sec also Rothschild Foundation. 

Palestine Land Development Company, 
116. 

Palestine Levant Quarries, 265. 

Palestine Milling and Trading Co., Ltd., 
256. 

Palestine Mining Syndicate, 66. 

Palestine Mortgage and Credit Bank, 
493. 

Palestine Oil Industry, “Shemen", Ltd., 
255, 267. 

Palestine Order in Council (1922), 83. 

Palestine 0.x>’gen Co., 279. 

Palestine Paint Products, Ltd., 279. 

Palestine Potash Company, Ltd., 59, 
60, 66, 277, 296, 312, 495, 567. 

Palestine Railway, 317, 3IS, 320, 324, 
325, 326, 514, 542, 553, 568, see 
also under Railways. 

Palestine Railways Administration, 3lS, 
316, 317, 328. 

Palestine Sulphur Quarries, Ltd., 66, 
278. 

Palestine Syria Customs Agreement, 130, 
133, 147, 209, 420, A27, 531, 532. 

Palestine Urban Bank, 493. 

Panteleymonoff, B., 60. 

Paper, export of, manufactures, 254, 
415; industries, 231, 232, 236, 242, 
24S, 254, 277. 

Pardcss Cooperative Society, 142, 371. ' 

Partnerships (in trade), 352, 354. 

Pears, 146, 156, 157, 207, 208. 

Peas, 124, 125, 200. 

Peddlers, 351, 359, 360. 

Persons employed in industry, 223, 232, 
234, 236, 237; distribution of, 239; 
in Jewish industry, 240, 242, 244, 
245, 248, 250. See also Labor, in 
industry. ^ 

Pests, 181 et seq., 210, see also under 
Research. 

Petah Tiqva, 13, 49. 

Petah Tiqva Railw.ay, 317, 319, 327, 
see also under Railways. 

Petroleum, 61 et seq., see also under 
OUs. 

Pharmaceutical Products, 279. 

Phosphates, 64 et seq. 

Pigs, 176. 

Pilgrims, 72. 

Pinner, L., 128. 

Pipe Line, 324, see also Iraq Petroleum 
Company. 

Pipes, earthen and cement, 219, 22,1, 
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reel, Maritime Flam, Sanut riau. 
and Sharon 

Plant ProtecUv-e Scnicc, 191 
Pole, Sir Tdii. J C, 331 
Polish Guardian BanV, 459. 467. 

Wider Census, auienship amon*. 

2i et )cg 562 , density oi. * « 
sea diitnhulion of, 4 eJ seg t •“* 
tr^uction <to «tudy of), ^ • 

Scy. nomad. *3, 15. 35. 507. 
j«« also under Bedouins, oceupa- 
UQiial distribution of, 31 <i . 
pohucal division in, 
pouth of, IS et **9. 559, rural. 

12 et je^ , urban 12 et se? , vital 
slati-tics of, 17 et **9 
Portland Cement Co , 263 
Ports. 334 et je? . see afro under ^e, 
Ga2a, Haifa, Jaffa and Tel Aviv 
Poshter K, 494 501, SM 
Postal Money Orders, 340, 564 
Postal Se*Meea, 322 339 et stg 
Postal traffic, 563 „ _ , 

Po‘U and Telegraphs Department, 514, 

Potash 57 et seg , 67, 247, 253, 257, 277 
et icg 

Potassium chloride, 57 et stg 
PoUioes 123, 160 et ug 197 2OT 
Pottery industry, 216 219, 221. 237 
Poultry, 121 164 et seg . coi,«mpHon 
of 165 et teg , demonstration an<J 
eaten' on worW m regard to, 189, 
disease' 185, education in lejard 
to 191 imports of 166, 207, >n- 
les’igatiOT on, 194 et teg, 198, 
num^t of hens 166, reasons why 
production las ro* hept pace wiUi 
local demnd, 167 el seg , soitobi- 
lit> of Palestine for, {ainung. 167 
Powell, Clark. 143 

Pieiention of Intimidation Ordinance 
of 1927 288, 289 

Pnntns and printing presses, 220, 221, 
2.>1, 232 235, 236 242, 254, 277 
Producers’ Cooperative Societies, 372 
et seg 

Prudential Assurance Company, SOI 
Public debt 553, see aha Ottoman 
Public Debt 

Public crperditure, 545 el seg , Gov- 
ernment classi&cation of, 569, <m 
administration and finance, S46, 


S« et seg ; ©n defence, 546. 547 

el sea on developmental and ec^ 

«o;^WrMc.s. 546. 55. «se, 0© 
*^r^e^Z^U'der Sute 

|‘,2?Sl5:5Z9et 

ut 513. sis, 542 rl se^ ; from 
qvu'i commettial enterprises, 511. 
513,515, 541 el jeff 
Puhl* works, SSI, 552 el «9 
Purchasing melhodi, 379 et d 


Qatft el Hajjar, 64 

«1 stock diKases, 185 


Rabbus. I*”' *, 

RaetkousU, H ,y9. 6. 

Radio broadcasting, 339, wi *• 
Radio-lelegtaphie service, 225, 339,340 
Radio telephonic service, 225, 339, 341 

RaIab.«Sll.3l6.317.318.32D. 324. 

325, 326 

if ’.“Si i.i. t'!<f .“f,; 

5,3,2 cl 

«9, length© 

passenger /“p,lal co't. 

present, s>stem and its «P‘t^ 

31T et Sr? . rales of, 328 f 9 

road compcUiion with, 329 er v 
tolling slock of, 320 tt sr? g 

Rainfall, 46. 47. 48, 49, 114, US, 13^- 

DisUict, 4, 126, 131, 134, is > 
KcnS’ca., !S!, 2S6, 2S7, 268. 269. 

Kuri” 106, 218. 2“. 

District. 4, 126, 131, l-»-»i *•’*’ 

151, 155 
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Ras d ‘Ein, 317. 

Ras en Naqura, 4. 

RSs Zuweira. 63, 66. 

Red Scale, ISl, 197. 

Re-e-tports, 419 ct seq.; by classes, 419; 
destination of, 420 el seq.; from 
bond, 421; principal, 420; to neigh- 
boring countries see wider Trade 
with neighboring countries; to 
S}Tia,420; value of, 390, 419. 

Regulation of Trades and Industries 
Ordinance of 1927, 288, 289. 

Rehovot, 13, 331. 

Rdiovot .Agricultural Station, 193, 196, 
el seq. 

Religions, 6 el seq. 

Research (agricultural), 191 el seq., 209, 
210; by Department of Agricul- 
ture, 191 ct seq.; by Jewisli in- 
stitutions, 193 el seq. 

Reservoirs, irrigation from, 118. 

Restaurants and cafes, 338, 362. 

Retail distribution, 339 el seq.; wholesale 
and intermediate trade between as- 
semblers and retail distributors, 363 
el seq. 

Retail stores, 360. 

Retail trade, 331, 333; characteristics 
of, 334 ct seq. 

Retailers’ buying clubs, 368. 

Revenue, see Public revenue. 

Reyerson, 363. 

Rice milling, 234, 236. 

Rih, Er, 70. 

Rishon le Tsiyon, 13, 217, 260, 372. 

Rivers, 49 el seq.; irrigation from, 49 
cl seq., 115 el seq., 208; see also 
under ‘Auja, Jordan, Kishon, and 
YarmCik. 

Road Transport Advisory Board, 333. 

Road transport licence fees, 312, S39, 
540. 

Road-Rail Coordination Committee, 
329, 330, 331. 

Roads, 304 el seq.; administration of, 
306 el seq.; categories of, 307; 
chief all-weather, 307 el seq.; chief 
dry-weather tracks and village, 
309 el seq.; competition with rail- 
way, 329 el seq.; financing con- 
struction of, 311 el seq.; Govern- 
ment policy in regard to, 304, 306 
el seq.; length of dry weather, 225; 
length of metalled, 223, 303; main- 
tenance expenses of, 311 el seq.; 
progress in, construction, 304 el 
seq.; traffic on, 314 ct seq., see 
also under Motor transport; type 
of construction of metalled, 310 ct 


seq. 

Rock salt, 64, 534, see also under Salt. 
Rockefeller Sluseum, 342. 

Rotation of crops, see under Crops. 
Rothschild, Baron Edmond de, 217, 260. 
Rothschild Foundation, 183. 

Roumania, 25, 26, 163, 406, 560, 362. 
Ruppin, A., 213, 381. 

Rural indebtedness, 497 el seq. 

Rural population, 12 el seq. 

Rural Proi>crty Tax, 99, 312, 3 16 el seq., 
567. 

Rutbah, 333. 

Ruthenberg, P., S3. 


Safad, 62, 63, 106, 363, 377, 307; Sub- 
District, 4, 113, 127, 131, 134, 137, 
148, 131, 133. 

Salesian Agricultural School, 183, 187. 

Salmon, F. J., 105. 

Salt, government monopoly, 237, SOS, 
334; industry', 64, 237, 258, 334; 
rock, 64, 67, 334. 

Samakh, 316, 324. 

Samaria, 3, 119, 146, 373. 

Samarian Hills, 113, 118. 

Samaritans, 11. 

Samn, 172, 203, 239, 431. 

Samuel, Ludwig, 177, ISO, 237. 

Sanur Plain, 112. 

Saqiya, 62. 

Sarafand, 181, 190. 

Sarafand railway line, 317, 318, 319. 

Sarona, 260. 

Sawivaf, Husni, 301 el seq., 38S el seq. 

Schools, 36; agricultural, 183 ct seq., 
210; gardens, 188; government, 
530; technical, 294 ct seq. 

Scott, 77. 

Seeds, distribution (by Government) of 
improved, 136 el seq. 

Self-sufficiency, degree of agricultural, 
199 el seq., 210 el seq. 

Sesame, area under, cultivation, 122, 
125, 133; growing, 114, 133; pro- 
duction, 122, 123, 133; research on 
197. 

Shafa ‘.Amr, 327. 

Sharon, 4, 373. 

Sheep, 173 el seq.; diseases of, 183, 184, 
193; import of, 173, 175, 205; 
number and value of, in 1937, 171, 
173; number slaughtered, 175; re- 
search on, 194, 193; tax on, 326. 

Shemen Company, 233, 375. 

Shephelah, 5. 

“ShUiun”, 292. 
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Shipping, 334 ,5 g, 

Sboemahing, 216, 2lVi no. 

Shrines and historical remains, 70. 71. 

limU Back Manufacturers Ltd, 2^ 

l^eaport of Sls’. 

import of. tissues, 271, 402, 42 , 
“^rtoD-arn, 270, ^eavmg, 218. 
263 

Simiiansky, 36S , 

Simpvm Sir John Hope, 44. 113 
Sinau 225 

235, 236, 254, 266 et le? 

Social serMces, pubUc cxpendiiuie on. 

546, 547, 550 «l m 
Soeirti Cooperative Vigneronne d« 
Grandcs Caves 260 

Sod, Vmda of, 114. producti«ty. 45 ii 
ftq , research on, 198 
“SoUel Bonch 292 
SosLia, S E, 345 


!t ttq 


Spmjs. so tt uq , 118 <1 7^9 
lump duues. 512. 530 537 « »q 
Suadird of living 147. 348 
Standarduauon (of produce), 57» 
Sute Domain 56, 83 <i «9-. H®. 

eUo Public Lands 
SuUstics, viUl, 17 tt ttq 
Steam Boilers Ordinance of 1924, 28S. 


Tibi, 17. 7S, 75, M, 87. *7. «■ 

Wearing appareL 
roma«U'. 225. 505 
Tanning. 216, 219, jgj 4j2 

Sdurefor effecting S. 

Ste also under Customs. 

Tatshihd, 62, 63 _ , >12 

CCS 556. land, 97 et ssq . 

Taxes ste Animal Tax, _ 

^nd Tax, 

Tel ^v— >23, admimstralit-e center, 


389 


Telegrams, number of, 563 
Telegraph oface. »*• Y°’3w\t seq , 


Stem W., 52 

Stocldale. F A, 138. 143, 169 
Stomach worm disease of sheep and 
zoats, 184 el itq 

Stone, building. 63, 265, culUng. 216, 
219 265 

Slone fruit tree borers, 181, 182, 193 
Storage cold, 378 
Stnckland, C F, 373, 379, 408 
Strikes (m industry), 294, see ow* 
dtr Labor 
Sulphur, 60. 67, 278 
Sulphur Quarrica Company, LW., oo, 


SunSontr, 107 

Surveys, agricultural, 209, cadastral, 
“9 rt seq , hydropaptuc, 120, ‘ou, 


DeparUnent ^ 

Telephonic services, 225, 34i «♦ 

541, 552, 565 

Temperature. 46 et stq i gj 

Tenants, protccUon of agricul 

TexUlcs, dealers m, 353, 3W, *^‘’242, 

\Seaviag, value of import 
port of, 271 

Thischby, N J . 241 . 557^ 


Syria, ISO. 158, 165, 176. 209, 210, 218. 

225, lift, 276, 30S, 387, 42$, 427 
Syio-Oltoman Agricultural C o mp a n y, 


Tick fever, 183 
Tllo, 715, 26S a .« 

Timber, impom of- ^4 . P 

248. trades. 231, 232 ■» Wood- 

under Forests, Wood o«<l 
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Tithes, 73, 89, 9S, 99, lOS, 22S, S07 et 
scg., S16 el seq. 

“Tnuva” Cooperative Society, 162, 179, 
180, 292, 372. 

Tobacco, area under, cultivation, 123, 
124, 163; excise duty on, 262, S12, 
330, 334 et seq.; factories, 164, 262 ; 
growing, 113, 114, 162 et seq., 209; 
imports of, 163, 201, 203; indust- 
ry, 210, 234, 262; self-sufficiency 
in, 207; value of, crop in 1937, 
121; yield, 123, 124, 163. 

Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative, 371. 

Tobacco Regie, 162, 262, 309, 333. 

Tolkowsky, S., 142. 

Tomatoes, 161 et seq., 201. 

Tourists, 72, 347, 393, 449. 

Trade, centers, 376 et seq.; promotion, 
318 et seq.; with neighboring coun- 
tries, 423 et seq. See also under 
Customs, E.xports, Foreign trade. 
Imports, Internal trade, Re-exports, 
Retail, Tariff, Transit, and Whole- 
sale. 

Trade marks, 364. 

Trade unions, see Labor, unions. 

Trails, 303. 

Transit, 422 et seq.; by classes, 422; 
chief countries exporting and im- 
porting goods in, 424; trade with 
neighboring countries, see Trade, 
with neighboring countries; value 
of, trade, 390, 422. 

Trans-Jordan, 4, 73, 120, 176, 182, 223, 
226, 281, 308, 316, 377, 387, 423, 
431. 

Transport Cooperatives, 291. 

Transportation, Chap. VI, 224,347,376, 
387 ; air transport, 223, 338 et seq.; 
animal transport, 303 «t seq.; 
means of, before the War, 222; 
motor transport, 226, 331 et seq., 
see also under Roads; Water trans- 
port, 334 el seq. 

Tulkarm, 106, 186, 316, 377, 307, 342; 
Sub-District, 4, 127, 131, 134, 148 
151, ISS. 

Tullock, T. G., 60. 

Turner, 364. 


^Ubeidiya, El, 34. 

XTiiun Zeimat, 66. 

Dnderground water, see under Water. 
Unemployment (in industry), 246, 287, 
288, 290. 

Urban property tax, 99, 312, 316, 320, 
527 et seq., 533, 567. 


Vegetable oils, see under Oils. 

Vegetables, area under, 123, 124, 139; 
exports of, 201, 20S; growing of, 
114, llS, 139 et seq., 207; imports, 
201, 20S, 207; marketing of, 162; 
research on, 191, 197 ; value of 
(yield), in 1937, 121; yield, 123, 
124, 139. 

Veiemanas, B., 343 el seq. 

Vetch, 136. 

Veterinary Service, 173, 191, 

Vines, 113, 114, ISO et seq., 192, 196, 
see also under Grapes. 

Vital statistics, 17 cl seq, 

Vitelcs, 364, 363, 373. 

Volcani, I. E., 133, 177, 381. 

Volchonsky, 370. 


Wadi ‘Araba, 4. 

Wadi Farah, 67. 

wadi el-Hasi, 63. 

Wadi el Qarn, 31. 

Wage earners, number of, in industry, 
382, see also under Persons em- 
ployed. 

Wage rates (in industry), 283 el seq. 

Waqj, 79, 87 et seq., 94, 349. 

Water, power, 53 et seq,; rights, 30, 
118; supply, 49 et seq., 114; trans- 
port, 334 et seq.; underground, SI 
et seq. 

Weakley, Ernest, 216. 

Wearing apparel, 243, 247, 267, 269 et 
seq., 402, 333. See also under 
Clothing and Dress and toilet. 

Weaving, 216, 218, 221, 267 et seq. 

Wegrin, Eliahu, 241. 

Weights, 378. 

Werko, 99, 223, S07, 308, 310, 316, 319, 
320. See also under House and 
Land Tax. 

Wheat, area under, 122, 123, 126; con- 
sumption of, 129; distribution of 
improved seeds of, 136, 137; ex- 
ports of, 200; growing, 128 et seq., 
209; imports of, 128, 200, 207,339, 
428; research on, 197; value of, 
crop, 129; yield of, 122, 123, 126. 

Wheat flour, 128, 129, 200, 207, 399, 
428. 

Wholesale cooperative — Ha'mashbir Ha- 
merkazi — , 375 et seq. 

Wholesale trade, 365 et seq., character- 
istics of, 352 et seq. 

Wholesalers, 367. 

Wilderness of Judaea, 3. 

Williams, R. 0., 146. 

Wine producers’ cooperative, 373. 
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